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CHRISTOPHER  MARTIN  WIELAND 


Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  preservation  of  a  healthy 
intellect  among  ourselves  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  other  countries.  Its  merits  are  soon  appreciated,  and  the  more 
familiar  we  are  with  the  works  of  foreigners  the  less  likely  we 
are  to  imitate  their  faults.  From  France  we  have  always  borrowed 
pretty  freely,  but  it  was  not  until  lately  that  our  literati  sought 
among  the  mental  resources  of  Germany  for  instructive  facts  and 
novel  ideas.  Of  Goethe  every  one  knows  more  or  less,  but  with 
the  name  and  writings  of  Wieland  few  are  sufficiently  intimate. 
tf  Oberon”  has  its  admirers,  but  of  its  distinguished  author  too 
little  has  hitherto  been  known  in  this  country. 

Wieland  was  born  at  Oberholzheim,  a  village  near  Biberaeh,  in 
Swabia,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1733.  His  father,  a  clergyman 
of  the  place,  a  man  of  varied  erudition,  and  well  read  in  the  an¬ 
cient  languages,  began  to  superintend  the  instruction  of  his  son  as 
soon  as  he  had  attained  his  third  year.  The  rapidity  of  the  young 
student’s  advances  equalled  the  zeal  of  his  teacher ;  for  at  seven 
years  old  he  read  Cornelius  Nepos  with  pleasure,  and  at  thirteen 
Virgil  and  Horace  with  as  much  ease  as  his  father  himself.  His 
inclination  to  poetry  developed  itself  very  early.  “  From  my 
eleventh  year,”  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Gellert,  “  I  was  passionately 
fond  of  poetry.  I  wrote  a  mass  of  verses,  chiefly  little  operas, 
cantatas,  and  ballets,  in  the  style  of  Brockes.  I  used  to  rise  for 
that  purpose  at  day  break,  not  being  allowed  to  write  verses  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  I  was  fond  of  solitude,  and  used  to  spend  whole 
days  and  summer  nights  in  the  garden,  feeling  and  describing  the 
beauties  of  nature.” 

The  idea  even  of  an  epic  poem,  “  that  first  infirmity  of  noble 
minds,”  on  the  subject  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  occurred 
to  him  at  that  early  age,  and  the  work  was  actually  commenced. 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  laid  aside,  and  was  probably 
committed  to  the  flames  by  Wieland  himself  along  with  most  of 
these  productions  of  his  childhood. 

At  fourteen  he  was  removed  to  a  public  school  at  Klosterberg, 
where  he  imbibed  a  kind  of  religious  enthusiasm  which  was  subse¬ 
quently  modified  by  very  opposite  studies.  In  1750  he  returned 
to  his  native  town,  and  at  this  period  commenced  an  attachment 
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which  gave  birth  to  his  first  poem  ;  for  love  and  poetry  are  always 
closely  allied.  Sophia  von  Gutterman,  (afterwards  known  in  Ger¬ 
man  literature  under  the  name  of  Sophia  de  la  Roche,  as  the 
author  of  the  History  of  Miss  Sternheim,  and  Melusina’s  Summer 
Evening),  a  young  lady  of  amiable  character  and  distinguished 
talents,  was  the  subject  of  his  youthful  passion.  She  was  two 
years  older  than  himself,  a  great  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  lady, 
who  had  to  do  with  a  young  and  susceptible  enthusiast.  Wie- 
land’s  love  for  her  at  that  time  seems  to  have  been  reverential,  his 
admiration  a  species  of  idolatry,  and  her  influence  over  him  was 
consequently  unbounded.  That  the  lady  shared  his  feelings, 
though  with  more  reserve  and  less  of  illusion,  we  cannot  doubt. 
The  strong  emotion  with  which  in  her  account  of  her  visit  to 
Wieland,  in  Osmanstadt, forty-nine  years  afterwards,  she  describes 
her  feelings  while  listening  to  the  notes  of  his  harpsichord,  and  re¬ 
traces  their  early  meetings  by  the  solitary  church-yard  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tin,  proves  the  original  strength  of  that  feeling  which  had  thus 
lived  unimpaired  in  the  memory  for  half  a  century.  Thus  situated, 
poetry  was  the  natural  channel  in  which  Wieland’s  emotions  were 
likely  to  vent  themselves,  and  the  first  of  that  long  series  of  works 
by  which  the  author  has  added  so  much  to  the  literature  of  his 
country,  was  the  result  of  one  of  those  conversations  with  his  mis¬ 
tress,  in  which  the  enamoured  poet  had  poured  out,  with  his  native 
eloquence,  the  visions  of  universal  perfection  which  then  floated 
before  his  imagination. 

He  had  been  listening  to  a  sermon  of  his  father,  on  the  text 
“  God  is  Love.”  The  discourse  was  well  written  and  well  rea¬ 
soned,  but  to  the  son  every  thing  appeared  far  too  cold,  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking  how  very  differently, — how  much  more 
warmly  and  convincingly, — he  would  have  treated  the  subject. 
In  the  evening,  as  he  walked  with  his  mistress,  their  conversation 
turned  on  the  text  of  the  day,  and,  full  of  his  system,  Wieland  broke 
out  into  a  stream  of  enthusiastic  eloquence  in  its  exposition,  which 
astonished  Sophia. — and,  perhaps,  himself.  1  spoke,”  says 
Wieland,  in  his  account  of  the  matter  afterwards  to  Bodmer,  “  of 
the  destination  of  men  and  of  spirits,  of  the  dignity  of  the  human 
soul,  and  of  eternity.  Never  in  my  life  had  I  been  so  eloquent. 
I  did  not  forget  to  place  a  large  portion  of  the  happiness  of  spirits 
in  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  love.”  The  order  of  this  oration, 
however,  Wieland  himself  admits  was  rather  more  lyrical  than 
logical,  and  the  lady,  though  quite  convinced  at  the  time,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  see  the  argument  committed  to  paper.  All  at 
once  the  idea  occurred  to  Wieland,  that  the  theory  could  only  be 
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properly  embodied  in  verse,  and  a  poem  On  the  Nature  of  Things 
was  immediately  resolved  on.  It  was  begun  in  Feb.  1751,  at 
Tubingen,  and  finished  in  April. 

From  the  pursuit  of  love,  however,  he  now  turned  to  the  dry 
details  of  law,  but  his  heart  was  not  in  the  science  ;  and  poetry, 
philosophy,  and  history,  the  literature  of  foreign  nations  and  of  his 
own,  engrossed  the  time  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  the 
code. 

Becoming  known  to  Bodmer,  who  lived  in  the  environs  of 
Zurich,  he  was  invited  to  his  villa,  and  while  resident  there  he 
produced  several  poetical  works  of  great  value.  But  there  runs 
through  his  early  poems  a  spirit  of  mysticism — an  enthusiastic 
tendency  to  represent  the  world  very  different  from  what  it  really  is. 
His  devotional  feelings  carry  him  far  beyond  the  rational  estimate 
of  things,  and  he  affected  to  pity  the  man  who  could  not  admire, 
for  its  composition,  the  most  unpoetieal  hymn  in  preference  to  the 
sonnets  of  Petrarch  and  the  heroics  of  Homer. 

In  1/60  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  council  of  his  native 
town,  and  the  duties  of  his  new  office,  though  irksome  and  dry, 
were  favourable  to  the  increase  of  his  knowledge  of  mankind  ; 
while  the  translation  of  Shakspeare,  which  now  engaged  his  atten¬ 
tion,  tended  still  further  to  render  his  literary  talents  more  com¬ 
prehensive  and  tolerant.  But,  perhaps,  the  first  strong  shock 
which  his  former  opinions  received  was  on  the  side  of  affection. 
He  had  left  his  mistress  in  1750,  with  feelings,  the  vivacity  of 
which  seemed  to  have  increased  with  absence.  He  found  her,  on 
his  return  to  Biberach,  in  1760,  a  wife  and  a  mother.  Of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  had  led  to  this  step,  Wieland’ s  biographers 
give  no  very  satisfactory  explanation,  nor  shall  we  trouble  our 
readers  with  the  discussion.  The  fault,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  lady.  Her  husband, 
La  Roche,  had  been  attached  to  the  person  of  Count  Stadion,  the 
Minister  of  the  Elector  of  Mentz.  This  venerable  nobleman,  now 
seventy-two  years  of  age,  had  settled  at  Warthausen,  a  village  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Biberach.  Circumstances  again  threw  Wie- 
land  into  the  society  of  La  Roche  and  his  wife,  and  they  met  as 
friends  who  had  parted  as  lovers.  Of  the  particulars  of  their 
first  meeting  we  know  nothing.  Years  afterwards  Wieland  could 
afford  to  make  it  the  subject  of  one  of  his  ironical  pictures  ;  but 
at  the  time  he  probably  felt  it  to  be  no  matter  for  mirth.  How 
many  occurrences  are  there  in  life  at  which  we  can  bear  to  smile 
fourteen  years  afterwards,  the  seriousness  of  which  we  have  at  the 
time  attested  by  our  tears. 
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When  we  look,  in  a  mere  literary  point  of  view,  at  the  long  file 
of  romances  and  poems  which,  amidst  the  irksome  duties  of  his 
public  office,  Wieland  poured  out  during  his  residence  at  Biber- 
ach,  we  cannot  refuse  our  admiration  to  the  depth  of  information 
and  variety  of  talent  which  they  display.  Equally  at  home  in  the 
field  of  ancient  mythology,  the  academic  groves  of  Athens,  the 
land  of  fairy,  or  the  region  of  chivalry  and  romance,  learning, 
humour,  feeling,  and  fancy,  succeeded  each  other,  with  an  ever- 
changing  and  delightful  rapidity.  No  one  seems  to  have  pene¬ 
trated  more  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  ancient  philosophy,  to  have 
depicted  more  clearly  the  shades  of  distinction  between  different 
sects,  to  have  clothed  these  more  perspicuously  in  the  conversa¬ 
tional  style  of  modern  times,  or  to  have  caught  more  completely 
the  tone  of  simple  and  reposing  elegance  which  we  meet  with  in 
Xenophon  or  Plat®. 

The  society  of  Biberach,  which,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Gess- 
ner,  he  denominates  his  Kamschatka,  it  may  easily  be  imagined 
afforded  little  amusement  to  Wieland,  and  drove  him  almost 
necessarily  to  composition  as  his  only  relief  from  the  duties  of  his 
office.  “1  confess  to  you,”  says  he,  in  writing  to  Gessner,  (29th 
August,  1 7 66,)  “  I  sometimes  wonder  at  my  own  whimsical 
destiny,  that  delighting,  as  I  do,  in  the  social  and  friendly  inter¬ 
course  of  life,  I  should  be  thus  hopelessly  sequestered  from  ail 
intercourse  with  society.  But  the  society  in  which  I  sometimes 
play  at  ombre  here  is  about  as  well  suited  for  me  as  that  of  the 
beasts  in  Paradise  was  for  Milton’s  Adam.  What  a  happiness  could 
we  live  together  in  the  same  place  1  But  let  me  think  no  more 
about  it.” — “  You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  how,  amidst  my  official 
duties,  I  find  time  for  such  troublesome  pastimes  as  this  Idris,  of 
which  I  send  you  the  three  first  cantos.  It  is  easily  accounted  for, 
however.  I  see  little  company,  and  trouble  myself  as  little  about 
the  affairs  of  this  little,  paltry,  unimprovable  corporation  of 
Biberach,  as  I  do  about  that  of  San  Marino.  At  home  I  am  quiet 
and  happy,  with  little  to  distract  me  ;  so  I  have  leisure  enough, 
and  I  devote  it  to  the  muses.” 

Wieland’ s  home  was,  indeed,  a  happy  and  contented  one.  Like 
Milton’s  Adam,  to  whom  he  alludes  above,  he  had  provided  him¬ 
self  with  a  helpmate  in  17b5>  an  amiable  woman,  the  daughter  of 
a  merchant  of  Augsburg.  Nothing  affords  a  more  favourable 
picture  of  the  lady,  or  of  Wieland’ s  own  mind,  than  his  letters  on 
the  subject  to  Zimmerman,  Riedel,  and  Gessner.  In  this  union, 
Wieland  himself  says,  he  experienced  for  the  first  time  true  and 
lasting  happiness.  Of  his  wife  he  constantly  speaks  in  the  most 
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endearing  terms.  She  is  described  as  mild,  affectionate,  domestic, 
and  unassuming, — though  she  was  neither  a  beauty  nor  a  bel- 
esprit,  and  had  never  even  read  a  page  of  her  husband’s  works. 
Nine  years  of  Wieland’s  life  thus  rolled  peaceably  by  at  Biber- 
ach,  while  his  name  was  already  celebrated  in  every  corner  of 
Germany. 

From  this  peaceful  seclusion  he  was  called  to  fill  the  chair  of 
philosophy  at  Erfurt,  and  was  subsequently  promoted  to  the 
situation  of  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  young  duke  of  Weimar. 
In  the  mean  time  he  had  produced  several  works,  poetical,  philo¬ 
sophic,  and  political,  and  after  his  appointment  he  continued  to 
pour  out  the  riches  of  his  mind  in  dramas  and  romances.  Twenty- 
five  years  of  his  life  thus  rolled  away.  His  family  now  amounted 
to  nine  children,  but  the  economy  of  his  habits  had  secured  him 
wealth,  and  at  sixty-four  he  purchased  Osmanstadt,  a  villa  near 
Weimar.  It  is  in  this  retirement  that  Wieland  appears  to  the 
most  advantage.  Here  the  native  goodness  and  candour  of  his 
character,  his  anxiety  to  love  and  be  beloved  of  all,  appears  in  an 
almost  patriarchal  light. 

But  these  peaceful  avocations  were  unfortunately  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  some  of  those  trials  from  which  no  human  contentment 
is  exempted.  Some  of  these  arose  from  literary  causes,  others 
from  domestic  misfortunes.  The  French  revolution  unfortu¬ 
nately  placed  Wieland  in  the  situation  of  a  person  obnoxious  to 
both  political  parties  in  Germany.  Like  many  other  great  and 
good  men,  he  had  at  first  hailed  the  dawn  of  freedom,  and  believed 
in  the  reality  of  many  of  those  dreams  of  improvement  which  it 
had  held  forth,  and  had  expressed  these  feelings  with  his  native 
warmth  and  openness.  But  as  the  scene  began  to  darken,  and  an 
anarchy,  more  fearful  than  anything  which  had  preceded  it,  re¬ 
placed  that  arbitrary  authority,  against  which  his  spirit  of  free¬ 
dom  had  revolted,  he  withdrew  from  the  ranks  of  republicanism, 
and,  both  by  precept  and  example,  endeavoured  to  repress  that 
insane  spirit  of  revolution  which  was  gaining  ground  in  Germany. 
Thus  he  was  exposed  to  the  alternate  abuse  of  both  parties. 
One  by  one  bis  friends  were  falling  around  him.  Gleim  and 
Klopstock  were  no  more.  The  amiable  grandchild  of  his  friend 
La  Roche,  Sophia  Brentano,  who  had  long  been  resident  in  his 
family,  and  for  whom  Wieland  felt  the  affection  of  a  daughter, 
died  of  consumption,  and  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  spent  thirty- 
five  happy  years,  soon  followed  her  to  the  grave. 

As  if  to  complete  “  the  ills  that  wait  on  age,”  the  state  of  his 
fortune  now  obliged  him  to  part  with  this  residence,  in  which  he 
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Siad  hoped  to  close  the  evening1  of  his  days.  His  crops  failed,  and, 
to  avoid  diminishing  the  fund  which  he  wished  to  leave  for  his 
family,  he  resolved  to  part  with  his  purchase,  and  to  return  to 
Weimar.  Perhaps  his  regret  was  diminished  by  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  more  than  one  of  those  who  had  contributed  to  render 
that  home  a  happy  one  had  been  taken  from  him,  and  that  Osman- 
stadt  could  never  be  to  him  again  what  it  formerly  had  been  ;  for 
now  his  house  was  left  unto  him  desolate.  It  was  not,  however, 
without  a  struggle  that  he  quitted  it.  He  left  it  in  spring,  when 
his  trees  and  flowers  were  beginning  to  put  forth  their  new  ver¬ 
dure;  and  before  he  went  he  walked  through  its  green  avenues, 
revisited  his  familiar  trees,  and  shed  some  natural  tears  on  the 
graves  of  his  wife  and  his  adopted  daughter,  in  their  quiet  resting- 
place  by  the  banks  of  the  Ilm. 

In  1809  he  had  an  interview  with  Napoleon,  and  was  treated  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  with  marked  respect.  His  career, 
however,  was  now  drawing  to  a  close  ;  in  1811  he  sustained  a  con¬ 
siderable  injury  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  his  carriage,  and 
such  was  the  debilitated  state  of  his  frame  that  he  sank  under  a 
sudden  fit  of  illness  in  1813,  aged  eighty-one. 

i  » 


WEDDED  LOVE. 

Ye  powers,  who  taught  my  artless  sighs 
A  kindred  heart  to  gain, 

Teach  me  that  blessing  still  to  prize, 

And  as  I  prize,  maintain  : 

Let  kind  attention,  pleasing  care. 

O’er  all  my  thoughts  preside  ; 

Let  love  in  ev’ry  glance  appear, 

And  ev’ry  action  guide. 

If  e’er  a  cloud  of  peevish  spleen 
Our  brighter  hours  o’ercast. 

Let  fancy  quickly  shift  the  scene 
To  fond  endearments  past : 

O’er  ev’ry  joy  our  breasts  have  felt 
Let  faithful  memory  rove, 

And  teach  the  hard’ning  heart  to  melt 
At  recollected  love. 

Thus  ev’ry  flow’r  that  form’d  the  wreath 
Of  Hymen’s  festive  chain. 

Uninjured  fragrance  still  shall  breathe. 

And  ev’ry  charm  retain  : 

Thus  while  our  hearts  delighted  prove 
Our  envied  bliss  secure, 

We’ll  boast  the  joys  of  wedded  love, 

As  permanent  as  pure  !  W. 
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TRAVELS  IN  TURKEY.* 

The  aspect  of  affairs  on  the  Danube  renders  every  thing'  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  Turkey  doubly  interesting :  the  hostile  arms  of 
Russia  threaten  to  overrun  that  “  fairest  portion  of  the  globe 
and  the  very  superstition  of  the  Mussulman  may  serve  to  accelerate 
the  downfal  of  his  country.  He  has  credited  the  prophecy  which 
announces  his  destruction  at  the  hands  of  yellow-haired  infidels ; 
and  the  political  and  religious  institutions  of  the  kingdom  are 
such  as  to  lead  rational  men  to  believe  that  Turkey  is  on  the 
verge  of  a  revolution. 

The  sudden  rise  of  this  strange  power  on  the  confines  of  Christ¬ 
endom  is  amongst  those  things  which  have  long  perplexed  the 
philosophy  of  historians  :  at  the  time,  the  event  was  regarded  as 
somewhat  supernatural ;  anti,  for  centuries,  prayers  were  offered 
up  in  our  churches  obtesting  Heaven  to  protect  us  against  Mos¬ 
lem  fury.  The  religion  of  the  Turk  made  him  a  fanatic  ;  and  his 
fanaticism  rendered  him  formidable.  Fortunately  the  invention 
of  gunpowder,  and  the  bravery  of  Charles  Martel,  saved  Europe 
from  their  domination;  and  from  the  moment  science  usurped,  in 
the  business  of  war,  the  place  of  brute  force,  the  Porte  has  existed 
as  an  independent  power  more  in  consequence  of  Christian  policy 
than  Christian  fears.  It  is  questionable,  however,  if  either  the 
indifference  or  the  friendship  of  European  states  can  preserve 
Turkey  much  longer  from  that  internal  decay  which  has  fastened 
on  her  vitals. 

Owing  to  the  terror  which  they  once  inspired,  and  the  bar¬ 
barism  which  has  latterly  characterized  them,  very  little  has  hi¬ 
therto  been  known,  with  accuracy,  of  the  real  disposition  and 
manners  of  the  Turks.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  was  one 
of  the  first  who  attempted  to  describe  their  domestic  manners  ; 
and  although  subsequent  travellers  have  affected  to  enter  into  de¬ 
tails  respecting  these  people,  our  stock  of  real  information  has 
been  extremely  scanty.  Dr.  Walsh’s  recent  work  is  valuable  as 
to  statistics,  but  the  volumes  before  us  are  decidedly  the  most 
interesting  which  have  ever  appeared  on  the  state  of  society  at 
Constantinople  and  in  the  adjoining  provinces.  Mr.  Madden  has 
been  sojourning  in  the  east  for  some  years  past :  he  visited  it 
through  a  spirit  of  curiosity;  and  his  profession  of  medicine,  for 
he  is  a  physician,  afforded  him  opportunities  of  acquiring  pecu¬ 
liar  information.  He  was  not  attached  to  any  embassy,  neither 
was  he  in  a  situation  which  commanded  respectful  attention  from 

*  Travels  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Palestine.  By  R.  R,  Mad¬ 
den,  Esq.  M.  R.  C.  S.  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1829,  Colburn. 
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the  civil  authorities  of  Turkey ;  but,  like  other  unprotected 
strangers,  he  was  compelled  to  endure  a  variety  of  fortune.  “  It 
has  been,”  he  says,  “  my  fate  to  have  been  taken  for  a  spy  in 
Syria — to  have  endangered  my  life  in  Candia,  for  refusing  to 
administer  poison — to  have  been  shot  at  in  Canea  twice,  and  once 
on  the  Nile,  by  Turkish  soldiers — to  have  been  accused  of 
changing  the  fragments  of  a  broken  statue  into  gold  at  Thebes — 
to  have  been  charged  with  sorcery  in  Nubia,  for  showing  an  old 
woman  her  own  frightful  image  in  a  pocket  mirror — and  to  have 
been  a  captive  with  Greek  pirates,  for  wearing  a  long  beard,  when 
taken  in  a  vessel  bearing  Turkish  property.” 

These  vicissitudes  increased  his  opportunities  of  making  obser¬ 
vations,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  diligent  in  his  calling  of  noting 
down  all  he  had  seen.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  follow 
him  in  his  travels :  we  shall  limit  our  inquiries  to  the  state  of 
society  at  Constantinople,  and,  indeed,  this  portion  of  his  work 
is  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  interesting.  “  I  have,”  he  says, 
“  seen  much  of  Turkish  manners  in  Turkish  habitations  j  but  as 
Herodotus,  in  treating  of  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian,  was  re¬ 
strained,  by  a  religious  awe,  from  disclosing  the  secrets  of  the 
sanctuary,  so  decorum  allows  me  only  to  describe,  in  the  pene¬ 
tralia  of  the  harem,  what  is  fit  to  reach  the  ear,  and,  perhaps,  a 
little  less  than  met  the  eye.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  at¬ 
tended,  for  many  months  past,  on  the  harems ,  both  of  the  upper 
and  lower  classes  ;  and  amongst  the  latter,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
no  dearth  either  of  luxury  or  loveliness. 

“In  the  harem  of  a  pipe  manufacturer,  who  keeps  a  stall  in  the 
bazaar,  I  was  ushered  into  an  apartment  furnished  with  costly 
carpets  and  richly  covered  divans.  I  expected  to  find  nothing 
but  misery,  and  every  thing  was  splendid.  Amongst  the  fair  in¬ 
mates  of  the  harem,  I  could  distinguish  the  pale  Circassian  from 
the  languid  Georgian,  and  the  slender  Greek  from  the  voluptuous 
Ottoman.  My  skill  and  patience  were  exercised  on  all  of  them  ; 
though,  in  reality,  only  one  required  my  assistance.  She  was  a 
poor  Sciote  girl,  who  had  been  lately  bought  by  her  present 
master ;  and  who  could  not  have  paid  less  than  three  hundred 
dollars  for  her.  All  the  pipes  in  the  man’s  stall  appeared  not  to 
be  wmrth  fifty;  but  how  the  Turks  manage  to  maintain  their 
harems  I  never  could  learn.  When  you  ask  a  Moslem,  he  says, 

*  God  is  great  j*  and  great,  indeed,  must  be  the  bounty  which 
enables  a  pipe-maker  to  feed  and  clothe  six  times  as  many  women 
as  would  be  sufficient,  in  England,  to  send  a  mechanic  to  the 
workhouse. 
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“  The  poor  Sciote  girl  was  not  yet  reconciled  to  slavery.  She 
wept  when  I  tried  to  encourage  her  with  the  hope  of  getting 
better.  I  believe  recovery  was  all  she  dreaded ;  and  that  she 
would  have  preferred  death  to  the  infamy  of  being  the  mistress 
of  a  Moslem.  She  appeared  to  be  kindly  treated;  her  master 
spoke  gently  to  her,  and  her  companions  gave  her  comfort :  but 
slavery,  after  all,  is  a  bitter  draught ;  and  the  poor  creature  who 
has  been  torn  from  her  country  and  her  friends,  and  perhaps,  in 
the  first  instance,  made  the  mistress  of  her  father’s  murderer, 
extending  her  detestation  of  the  race  of  her  undoer  to  every 
Moslem.  While  the  Turk  imagined  she  was  speaking  of  her 
complaint,  she  was  importuning  me  to  prevail  on  her  master  to 
dispose  of  her,  and  to  entreat  of  some  Christian  to  redeem  her  : 
I  consented  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power  for  her.  Her  health 
was  certainly  impaired,  and  it  required  no  great  sacrifice  of  truth, 
to  represent  her  condition  to  her  master  as  attended  with  much 
danger. 

“Eventually  he  determined  on  selling  her  before  her  value  di¬ 
minished  more  ;  and  shortly  after  my  first  visit  she  was  once 
more  exposed  at  the  bazaar.  I  sent  my  drogueman,  who  was  a 
Greek,  among  his  countrymen,  to  endeavour  to  find  some  one  to 
purchase  the  poor  girl ;  an  Ionian  captain  was  at  length  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  pay  half  the  purchase  money,  the  remainder  was 
raised  by  subscription  ;  and  through  the  medium  of  a  Turkish 
broker  (for  no  Frank  is  allowed  to  visit  the  slave  market,  or  to 
purchase  slaves)  she  was  redeemed. 

“About  three  weeks  after  I  first  saw  her,  she  was  aboard  the 
Ionian  vessel,  amongst  her  own  country  people,  delighted  with 
the  expectation  of  once  more  seeing  her  home.  Never  was  there 
a  being  in  such  ecstasy  at  regaining  liberty.  The  little  schooner, 
in  which  she  was  embarked,  seemed  too  small  to  contain  her; 
‘  the  sickness  of  the  heart/  which  ariseth  from  hope  deferred, 
had  disappeared,  as  if  by  magic  !  and  the  downcast  slave,  whose 
spirit  a  few  days  ago  seemed  depressed  with  sorrow,  now  stood 
before  me  in  all  the  exultation  of  liberty,  a  regenerated  being. 
I  never  felt  before  how  much  happiness  one  can  bestow  for  a  few 
paltry  dollars  I” 

As  the  state  of  society  in  every  country  might  be  accurately 
inferred  from  the  condition  of  the  females,  Dr.  Madden  very  pro¬ 
perly  commences  his  account  of  things  at  Constantinople  with  a 
description  of  the  harem.  “The  Turks,”  he  says,  “have  long 
been  accustomed  to  choose  their  wives  from  the  fairest  women  of 
Georgia  and  Circassia,  and,  latterly,  of  Greece  ;  as  beauty  is  the 
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only  quality  required,  it  may  be  well  imagined  that  lovelier 
women  are  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  more  beauteous  children 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  On  my  first  visit  to  a  harem  they  were 
always  veiled,  and  the  pulse  was  even  to  be  felt  through  the  me* 
dium  of  a  piece  of  gauze  ;  but,  subsequently,  whether  I  inspired 
confidence  by  sedateness,  or  deference  to  my  orders  by  firmness 
of  manner,  I  know  not,  but  my  fair  patients  usually  submitted  to 
inspection  with  a  good  grace,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  husband, 
even  laughed  and  jested  in  my  presence.  Some,  who  called  me 
‘  dog  ’  at  the  first  interview,  and  did  every  thing  but  spit  upon 
me,  became  familiarized  with  the  presence  of  an  infidel,  and 
often  made  me  presents  of  embroidered  handkerchiefs  and  purses. 
They  asked  me  the  most  ridiculous  questions  about  the  women 
of  my  country,  ‘  If  they  were  let  to  go  abroad  without  a  eunuch  ; 
if  they  could  love  men  who  wore  hats  ;  if  we  drowned  them 
often ;  if  they  went  to  the  bath  every  week  ;  if  they  sullied  or 
washed  their  elbows ;  if  I  was  married,  and  how  many  wives  I 
had;’  and  sometimes  the  husband  was  even  present  at  the  con¬ 
versation,  and  condescended  to  laugh  with  pity,  when  he  heard 
that  English  ladies  walked  unveiled,  and  that  it  was  unusual  to 
have  more  than  one  at  a  time  for  a  wife;  but  what  seemed  to 
create  the  greatest  horror  of  all,  was  the  disuse  of  those  lower 
garments,  which  are  indispensable  to  Turkish  ladies. 

“They  never  seemed  to  feel  they  suffered  any  constraint  in  re¬ 
maining  at  home  ;  they  appeared  gay  and  happy ;  they  embroi¬ 
dered,  played  a  rude  sort  of  spinet,  and  sang  interminable  songs  ; 
but  whether  the  music  of  their  voices  or  of  the  spinet  was  most 
appalling  to  a  Christian  ear  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  They 
certainly  are  the  loveliest  women  in  the  world,  so  far  as  the 
beauty  of  the  face  is  regarded  ;  but  their  persons  are  so  little  in¬ 
debted  to  dress  for  the  preservation  of  shape,  that  I  very  much 
question  the  correctness  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague’s  re¬ 
mark  on  the  peculiar  attraction  of  the  Turkish  form.  Their 
beauty  is  particularly  delicate,  and  the  paleness  of  their  features 
and  transparency  of  their  fair  complexions  are  delightfully  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  darkest  hair,  and  with  eyes  as  soft  and  black  as 
the  gazelle’s.  The  larger  the  latter  are  the  better ;  and  the 
more  arched  the  eyebrow,  either  by  art  or  nature,  the  more  cap¬ 
tivating  they  deem  themselves  ;  but  the  bath,  though  it  smooth 
the  skin,  and  soften  the  complexion,  in  course  of  time  prejudices 
their  beauty. 

“  Where  personal  charms  are  all  that  make  a  woman  valuable, 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  every  care  is  taken  to  heighten  them  ; 
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cosmetics  are  used  in  abundance  ;  they  tinge  their  eyelids  with  a 
metallic  powder,  which  the  Turks  call  surme,  and  the  Egyptians 
kohol.  They  smear  a  little  ebony  rod  with  this,  apply  it  to  the 
eyelids,  which  they  bring  in  contact,  and  squeezing  the  rod  be¬ 
tween  them,  a  small  black  line  is  left  to  the  edge  of  either  lid, 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  long  eyelashes,  and,  by 
its  relievo,  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  eye. 

“  The  vulgar  frequently  rouge  ;  but  I  have  seldom  seen  fashion¬ 
able  women  use  paint,  except  on  their  lips.  Various  amulets  are 
worn  on  the  neck.  The  sheik  of  the  districts  sells  charms  by 
wholesale  ;  one  is  to  make  a  lady  fat,  another  fruitful  ;  one  is  to 
keep  off  the  evil  eye,  which  is  always  to  be  apprehended,  when  a 
stranger  extols  the  size  or  strength  of  their  children  ;  another  to 
keep  the  shitan ,  or  devil,  out  of  the  house. 

“  1  have  been  teased  to  death  for  fattening  filtres,  and  ferti¬ 
lizing  potions ;  I  have  heard  serious  disputes  between  the  slender 
and  the  robust,  the  barren  and  the  prolific  :  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  for  a  woman  has  no  honour  or  respect  until  she  prove  a 
mother  ;  and  a  young  wife  has  little  chance  of  eclipsing  the  com¬ 
petitors  for  her  husband’s  favour,  till  she  is  ‘beautifully  fat.’ 
Notwithstanding  the  size  of  these  women,  they  are  graceful  in 
their  movements,  easy,  and  even  elegant  in  their  manners  ;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  often  thought  there  was  as  much  ele¬ 
gance  of  attitude  displayed  in  the  splendid  arm  of  a  Turkish 
beauty,  holding  her  rich  chiboque,  and  seated  on  her  Persian 
carpet,  as  even  in  the  form  of  a  lovely  girl  at  home,  bending  over 
her  harp,  or  floating  along  with  the  music  of  the  waltz.  The  fe¬ 
male  apparel  is  superb,  and  certainly  becoming  :  there  is  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  gaudy  colours,  but  well  disposed;  and  the  head  is  con¬ 
stantly  decked  with  all  the  fair  one’s  diamonds  and  pearls. 

“  They  are  always  in  full  dress.  A  turban  I  never  saw  ;  the 
hair  is  commonly  plaited,  in  an  embroidered  piece  of  gauze, 
around  the  head,  and  falls  in  rich  profusion  to  the  waist,  and 
often  much  lower,  and  is  then  fastened  with  little  gold  knobs,  in 
great  numbers. 

“The  apartments  of  the  harem  are  generally  the  most  spacious, 
and  those  of  the  higher  classes  are  surcharged  with  tawdry  deco¬ 
rations.  The  ceilings  are  daubed  in  fresco  ;  the  pannels  and  cor¬ 
nice  are  gilt :  in  the  walls  there  are  various  nooks,  with  Moorish 
carvings,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  serving  for  boudoirs,  &c.” 

The  confinement  to  the  walls  of  the  harem  is  by  no  means  so 
close  as  most  people  suppose  :  the  women  visit  one  another  fre¬ 
quently,  and  once  a-week  they  revel  in  the  bath,  which  is  the 
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Italian  Opera  of  Constantinople.  Dr.  Madden  dissents  from 
Lady  Mary  Wortiey  Montague’s  description  of  the  bath.  In¬ 
trigue  is  not  frequent :  the  detection  of  a  single  imprudent  act  is 
followed  by  death.  The  Turkish  wife,  however,  is  supremely 
happy  compared  with  that  portion  of  her  sex  which  is  less  for¬ 
tunate.  In  the  slave  bazaar  are  constantly  exposed  for  sale 
miserable  females  from  Africa,  Asia,  and  even  Europe.  An, 
Abyssinian  beauty  brings  thirty  pounds,  while  a  black  woman 
sells  for  sixteen  pounds.  No  Christian  is  allowed  to  visit  this 
mart  of  human  flesh,  and  our  traveller  obtained  entrance  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  profession.  His  description  of  the  misery  he 
witnessed  is  heart-rending.  “  The  poor  Greek  women,”  he  says, 
“were  huddled  together;  I  saw  seven  or  eight  in  one  cell, 
stretched  on  the  floor,  some  dressed  in  the  vestiges  of  former 
finery,  some  half  naked ;  some  of  them  were  from  Scio,  others 
from  Ips-ara;  they  had  nothing  in  common  but  despair!  All  of 
them  looked  pale  and  sickly  ;  and  all  of  them  appeared  to  he 
pining  after  the  homes  they  were  never  to  see  again,  and  the 
friends  they  were  to  meet  no  more  !  Sickness  and  sorrow  had 
impaired  their  looks  ;  but  still  they  were  spectres  of  beauty  ; 
and  the  melancholy  stillness  of  their  cells  was  sadly  contrasted 
with  the  roars  of  merriment  which  proceeded  from  the  dungeons 
of  the  Negro  women.  No  scene  of  human  wretchedness  can 
equal  this:  the  girl  who  might  have  adorned  her  native  village, 
whose  innocence  might  have  been  the  solace  of  an  anxious 
mother,  and  whose  beauty  might  have  been  the  theme  of  many  a 
tongue,  was  here  subjected  to  the  gaze  of  every  licentious 
soldier,  who  chose  to  examine  her  features,  or  her  form,  on  the 
pretence  of  being  a  buyer.  I  saw  one  poor  girl  of  about  fifteep 
brought  forth  to  exhibit  her  gait  and  figure  to  an  old  Turk, 
whose  glances  manifested  the  motive  for  her  purchase  :  he  twisted 
her  elbows,  he  pulled  her  ankles,  he  felt  her  ears,  examined  her 
mouth,  and  then  her  neck  ;  and  all  this  while  the  slave  merchant 
was  extolling  her  shape  and  features,  protesting  she  was  onlv 
turned  of  thirteen,  that  she  neither  snored  nor  started  in  her 
sleep,  and  that,  in  every  respect,  she  was  warranted.” 

She  was  purchased  for  fifty-five  pounds,  and,  on  being  separated 
from  her  companions  in  sorrow,  her  anguish  was  extreme.  Her 
new  master,  however,  laughed  at  her  grief,  and,  when  led  out 
of  the  bazaar,  she  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  Such  is  a  scene 
to  be  witnessed  every  day  at  Constantinople,  and  yet  European 
powers  will  negociate  to  preserve  these  wretches  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  civilization  ! 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES. — NO.  I. 

THIS  KNIGHT-ERRANT. 

<r Gallant  knight  advance,  and  from  our  daughter’s  hand  re¬ 
ceive  thy  meed  of  valour.” 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  fourth  Henrv  of  France  to  the 

•i 

youth  who  had  been  pronounced  victorious  in  the  tournament. 
The  truly  great  and  princely  soul  of  that  mighty  monarch  was  a 
stranger  to  mean  and  envious  feelings.  Though  the  knight 
he  addressed,  a  young  unknown  Englishman,  had  vanquished  in 
the  tilt  that  now  was  drawing  to  a  close  the  flower  of  his  own 
chivalry,  Henry  hailed  him  conqueror,  if  not  with  feelings  of  the 
highest  satisfaction,  at  least  with  the  willingness  of  an  impartial 
judge,  who  had  witnessed  and  admired  the  astonishing  feats  of 
valour  exhibited  by  the  stranger  youth. 

The  English  knight  advanced  towards  the  beautiful  Henrietta  : 
with  a  throbbing  heart  he  gazed  on  the  princess,  and,  placing  on 
the  ground  before  her  his  helmet  and  victorious  falchion,  knelt 
to  receive  the  guerdon  he  had  won.  With  a  trembling  hand  and 
a  glowing  cheek  the  princess  presented  to  her  champion  (for 
though  a  stranger  he  bad  upheld  her  peerless  charms)  a  su¬ 
perbly  ornamented  sword,  and,  in  tones  that  thrilled  through  the 
soul  of  the  English  knight,  addressed  him  : — “  Thou  hast  won 
this  weapon  well,  sir  knight:  I  doubt  not  thou  wilt  wear  it  well. 
Let  not  dishonour  stain  it ;  ever  be  it  ready  to  protect  the  inno¬ 
cent,  to  punish  the  oppressor;  yet  be  it  never  drawn  without  a 
worthy  cause.” 

'Fhe  knight  pressed  the  weapon  to  his  lips  and  to  his  heart,  and, 
with  a  voice  trembling  with  agitation,  replied,  “  1  will,  as  the 
soldier  of  my  God,  and  the  servant  of  my  mistress,  wear  this 
weapon — I  will  guard  it  as  a  sacred  and  a  glorious  gage — I  will 
wear  it,  lady,  for  honour’s  sake  and  thine  !” 

The  two  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  scarcely  audible  tone  ; 
yet  neither  they  nor  the  expressive  glance  that  accompanied 
them  escaped  the  eye  of  the  princess. 

Though  the  most  youthful  competitor  who  had  entered  the 
lists,  he  had  displayed  no  common  skill,  and  though  a  stranger, 
and  a  sojourner  for  a  few  days  only  at  the  court,  his  weapon  had 
been  wielded  in  her  praise.  She  had  marked  his  unrivalled  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  conflict ;  she  had  trembled  to  see  him  opposed  to 
veteran  knights,  to  such  as  she  had  been  taught  to  deem  invin¬ 
cible  ;  and  now  that,  robed  with  conquest,  he  knelt  at  her  feet, 
in  all  the  blushing  beauty  of  early  manhood,  and  pressed  to  his 
heart,  for  her  sake,  the  gift  she  had  presented,  her  boso^i 
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throbbed  with  unusual  agitation  ;  but,  mindful  of  her  exalted 
birth,  the  proud  spirit  of  her  father,  the  firmness  of  the  heroic 
race  of  the  Capets,  rallied  within  her,  and  with  a  composed  air, 
and  an  almost  haughty  demeanour,  that  abashed  and  pained  the 
youth,  she  received  his  acknowledgments. 

The  trumpets  again  sounded,  the  heralds  proclaimed  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  tournament,  and  our  hero  and  his  esquire  were 
about  to  retire  to  their  hostel.  A  messenger  from  the  king  de¬ 
livered  them  an  invitation  to  the  masqued  ball  that  was  to  con¬ 
clude  the  day’s  festivity.  The  bidding  was,  with  due  respect, 
accepted,  and  the  knight  retired  to  prepare  for  the  evening’s 
amusement. 

“Truly,  George,  thou  ralliest  me  sore;  prithee  have  mercy— 
I  cannot  now  brook  thy  raillery.  But  come,  let’s  be  speedy,  or 
we  miss  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  entrance  of  the 
masques.” 

“  France,”  replied  the  speaker’s  companion,  with  a  lively  smile, 
“  has  prevailed,  and  Spain  must  pay  elsewhere  her  golden  dower. 
Let’s  on,  let’s  on,  prince — sir  knight  I  should  have  said — my 
’squireship  sits,  1  fear,  but  awkwardly  upon  me — let’s  on, 
a’God’s  name,  sir  knight  !  for  I  trow  you  think 

*  That  every  fleeting  hour  is  lost, 

If  not  employed  in  love  !  ’  ” 

With  much  similar  trifling  the  friends  (for  the  late  obsequious 
esquire  was  now  exalted  into  the  playful  intimate  of  the  young 
English  knight)  proceeded  to  the  palace.  They  were  immedi¬ 
ately  ushered,  by  the  pages  in  attendance,  into  the  royal  presence. 
His  majesty,  with  his  queen  and  the  Princess  Henrietta,  were 
waiting  to  receive  masques.  The  friends  (for  the  knight  in¬ 
troduced  his  companion  as  an  equal,  and  a  noble,  though,  from 
motives  of  friendship,  he  had  in  the  morn  performed  the  duties  of 
an  esquire)  kissed  the  hands  of  Henry  and  his  queen. 

“How  now,  sir  knight!”  cried  the  king,  with  a  smile,  “are 
the  manhood  and  chivalrous  devotion,  which  this  morning  so 
distinguished  your  demeanour,  faded  with  the  sun  ?  are  your 
English  heroes  less  gallant  in  the  bower  than  in  the  field  ?  Is 
not  our  daughter  to  receive  the  devoirs  of  her  true  and  late  vic¬ 
torious  knight  ?” 

The  youth,  in  a  confused  and  hurried  manner,  excused  his 
breach  of  gallantry  as  arising  from  a  fear  of  offending  the  prin¬ 
cess,  and  gracefully  pressed  to  his  lips  the  hand  she  had  extended 
to  him.  After  a  short  conversation  with  the  knight,  respecting 
the  nature  of  his  commission  from  King  James  of  England  to 
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she  court  of  Spain,  on  his  road  whither  he  had  made  a  short 
sojourn  in  the  capital  of  France,  the  influx  of  visitors  demanded 
Henry’s  attention. 

It  were  irrelative  to  our  story  to  tell  what  beauty  and  nobility 
assembled  in  the  masque.  Many  a  fair  and  high-born  damsel 
smiled  with  complaisance  on  the  gallant  foreigner  who  had  so 
nobly  won  the  honours  of  the  flay;  and  many  a  hardy  warrior 
clasped  in  amity  his  hand.  But  the  youth  joyed  not  in  the  light 
of  beauty’s  smile,  nor  beat  his  bosom  high  to  hear  the  praises  of 
veterans  and  of  nobles.  One  only  feeling  absorbed  his  pensive 
breast,  as  he  gazed,  with  heedless  unconcern,  on  the  gay  throngs 
around  him.  That  feeling,  those  absorbing  thoughts,  centered  in 
the  beautiful  Henrietta. 

Often  did  her  expressive  glance  invite  him  to  become  one  of 
the  royal  party,  yet  he  durst  not  join  himself  with  her,  fearful 
lest  his  feelings  might  betray  him.  With  folded  arms  and  down¬ 
cast  eyes  he  stood  among — yet  not  of— the  careless  groups  that 
flitted  before  him.  A  sympathetic  feeling  seemed  to  possess  the 
princess.  The  gallantries  and  attentions  of  the  nobles  of  the 
royal  party  were  disregarded,  while  her  eyes  wandered  uncon¬ 
scious  over  the  gay  scene,  and  beamed,  with  fullest  feeling,  upon 
the  unknown  English  knight. 

“  In  the  festive  scene  they  met. 

Yet  hearts  like  his,  like  her’s,  partook  not 
Aught  of  joy — their  deep  regret 
Pleasure  for  a  moment  shook  not.” 

Often  did  he  check,  with  a  frown  of  sincere  displeasure,  the 
raillery  of  his  volatile  companion,  whose  merriment  w'as  irresis¬ 
tibly  excited  by  the  reserve  and  mental  abstraction  bis  friend 
could  not  conceal. 

Availing  himself  of  the  confusion  that,  at  intervals,  prevailed, 
the  young  soldier  escaped  from  his  esquire,  and,  leaving  the 
masque-room,  paced  alone  the  most  retired  walks  of  the  garden 
that  communicated  with  it.  It  was  a  calm  and  lovely  night :  the 
glimmering  stars,  whose  soft  and  silvery  light  trembled  through 
the  foliage  (that  now  was  beginning  to  glow  with  the  deeper  tints 
of  Autumn),  on  the  green  and  flowery  ground;  the  audible  mur¬ 
muring  of  the  neighbouring  cascades,  the  low  plaint  of  the  ring¬ 
dove,  and  the  note  of  the  distant  nightingale,  gave  to  the  spot, 
where  loitered  the  youth,  an  air  of  enchantment.  The  soft  and 
refreshful  breeze  of  the  evening  fanned  his  throbbing  forehead, 
and  composed,  in  some  degree,  his  feverish  restlessness  and  tu¬ 
multuous  feelings. 
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Reclining  himself  on  a  rustic  seat,  the  youth  gave  way  to  re¬ 
flections  that  naturally  were  excited  by  the  singularity  of  his 
situation,  “  Villiers,”  he  ejaculated,  “  thou  hast  acted  toward 
ine  an  unfriendly  part,  in  pressing  on  me  to  become  the  lovely 
Henrietta’s  champion.  I  love  her,  I  adore  her,  I  will  possess 
her!  Yet  must  I  not  offend  my  father.  His  mind,  too  well  I 
know,  is  set  upon  this  alliance  with  Spain.  Well,  let  my  bro¬ 
ther  James,  when  he  can  boast  more  manhood,  claim  the  Cas¬ 
tilian  princess  as  a  bride,  and  secure  to  our  family  the  golden 
dower  my  father  so  desires.  Yet  the  articles  are  drawn,  the 
compact  signed,  and  daily  I  am  expected  at  Madrid.  Well,  be  it 
so;  I  am  not  to  he  sold  by  treaty;  my  heart,  my  love,  my  happi¬ 
ness,  are  not  to  be  bartered  for  a  gilded  bait.” 

He  had  not  long  indulged  his  reverie,  when  a  female  form  ap¬ 
proached  him,  apparently  without  observing  him.  It  was  Hen¬ 
rietta  !  it  was  the  princess  !  The  youth  sprang  forward,  and, 
with  respect  that  savoured  of  impetuous  joy,  greeted  the  fair  and 
wondering  object  of  his  solicitude. 

“  Sir  knight,  I  did  not  think  to  meet  thee  here,”  she  began, 
“  yet  had  I  marked  thy  absence,  and  feared  thou  wert  unwell.  I 
thought  thou  miglit’st  have  felt  ill  consequences  of  thy  day’s 
perilous  exertion  ;  and  deem  me  not  imprudent,”  she  added,  in 
a  voice  trembling  with  ill-suppressed  emotion,  “if  I  tell  thee  i 
could  but  feel  anxiety  at  the  thought  that,  on  my  account,  thou 
suffered’st  aught.” 

“  Well  might  a  warrior  joy  in  direst  perils  that  could  wake  in 
thy  bosom  a  compassionate  or  kindred  feeling,”  replied  the  rap¬ 
tured  voutli. 

«r 

He  strove  to  press  to  his  lips  her  extended  hand,  hut  Henri¬ 
etta  waved  him  back,  and  rejoined,  “  Soldier,  thou  hast  perilled 
thyself  for  me.  Believe  me,  I  am  not  ungrateful ;  yet  dost  thou 
err,  if  thou  hast  deemed  that  I  have  dared  to  entertain  a  thought 
of  more  than  gratitude.” 

She  could  with  difficulty  finish  these  last  words,  while  her  ill- 
suppressed  emotion  showed  that  her  reserve  and  cold  expressions 
were  assumed. 

“  But  such  is  woman  !  mystery  at  best — 

Seeming'  most  cold  when  most  her  heart  is  burning, 

Hiding  the  melting  passions  of  her  breast 
Beneath  a  snowy  cloud,  and  scarce  returning 
One  glance  on  him  for  whom  her  soul  is  yearning. 

Adoring,  yet  repelling — proud,  yet  weak — ■ 

Conquered,  commanding  still,  enslaved,  yet  spurning— 
Checking  the  words  her  heart  would  hid  her  speak, 

Love  raging  in  her  heart,  but  vanished  from  her  cheek  !” 
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The  princess  resumed.  “Methought  I  heard  you  tell  my 
tatlier  you  purposed  journeying  into  Spain ;  do  you  return  to 
Paris  in  your  travel  back  ?  Think  me  not  bold  in  questioning 
you  thus.  I  have  a  packet  to  entrust  you  with,  if  you  are  not 
unwilling  to  take  charge  of  it.  It  is  a  small  tribute  of  respect 
and  of  esteem  to  the  venerable  abbess  of  the  royal  nunnery  at 
Madrid,  once  my  tutoress.  If  you  will  tell  me  when  you  leave, 
and  if  the  trouble — ” 

“  Trouble,  princess  1”  interrupted  the  knight,  “  that  word 
could  not  be  meant  ;  but  oh,  it  tells  me,  were  there  any  other  to 
entrust  it  to,  th e  favour  had  not  been  for  me !  Forgive  me,  lady, 
I  ought  not  to  address  you  thus.  The  object  of  my  journey  into 
Spain  is,  as  I  informed  your  royal  father,  to  adjust  matters  for 
an  alliance  between  the  daughter  of  his  majesty  of  Spain  and 
Charles  Prince  of  England.  I  must  depart  on  the  morrow,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  princess,  with  a  heavy  heart.” 

“  Why  should  you  sorrow,  sir  knight,”  rejoined  Henrietta,  “  to 
leave  a  land  of  strangers?  Your  journey  will  doubtless  be  re¬ 
paid  by  some  fair  and  noble  Spanish  dame.” 

“  Never!  by  heaven  I  swear,  that  not  Spain’s  royal  daughter’s 
smile  shall  give  me  joy.” 

“  Then  thou  already  lovest,  sir  knight,”  replied  the  princess, 
while  her  cheek  assumed  a  deeper  tinge  than  it  had  hitherto 
worn. 

“  I  do  love,  fondly,  passionately  love,  and  none — but  thee!” 

“  Hold,  hold,  sir!”  cried  the  princess,  “  another  word  of  love 
and  I  leave  thee.  Though  my  hopes,  my  happiness,  were  at 
stake,  I  must  not,  dare  not,  hear  of  love  from  thee  /” 

“  You  must,  you  may — my  birth,  my  rank,  all  claim  equality 
with  your’s  !  I  am — ” 

The  explanation  of  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a  band  of  masques.  In  an  instant  the  Englishman  was  sur¬ 
rounded  and  made  prisoner.  The  shriek  of  the  princess  smote 
on  his  ear  as  he  was  hurried  from  the  spot. 

%  *■  *  *  % 

“  Bring  in  the  prisoner,”  cried  Henry,  King  of  France,  in  a 
voice  that  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  all  present. 

The  monarch  was  seated  on  a  throne  in  the  council  chamber, 
surrounded  by  his  nobles,  who  gazed  on  each  other  in  silence. 
The  frown  that  darkened  the  features  of  their  sovereign  was  the 
index  of  the  angry  passions  of  his  soul. 

“Wretch!”  cried  he,  as  the  young  English  knight  was  led, 
guarded,  into  his  presence,  “wretch  !  is  this  thy  return  for  the 
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courtesy  we  have  shown  thee  ?  Thus,  meanly  lurking  at  the 
midnight  hour,  hast  thou  sought  to  estrange  from  her  father  the 
affections  of  our  daughter  !  Nay,  shamelessly  and  treacherously 
hast  forced  her  from  us  !  This  instant  name  the  spot  whither 
thou  hast  borne  her — this  instant  say  if  thou  hast  dared  profane, 
with  impious  hand,  her  sacred  person,  or  by  the  God  of  iny 
fathers  my  own  hand  shall  do  the  headsman’s  office  !  Speak,  or 
vile  as  thou  art — unworthy  as  thou  hast  proved  to  die  by  such  a 
blade,  my  own  sword  shall  quiver  in  thy  heart !” 

“  Prince/’  replied  the  youth,  “  thou  hast  seen  me  in  the  con¬ 
flict — think  not  then  thy  menaces  awaken  in  my  breast  one  re¬ 
creant  fear.  ’Tis  not  to ’scape  thy  wrath,  I  speak;  but  by  the 
God  that  made  me,  by  that  Great  Being  who  looks  down  on  me 
and  registers  my  oath,  I  am  innocent — -innocent  of  the  charge 
you  allege  against  me — innocent  of  indirection  touching  the 
princess  1” 

“  Godemar  de  Launcy,  stand  forward  !”  cried  the  king,  whose 
knitted  brows  and  glaring  eves  sufficiently  evinced  the  belief  be 
reposed  in  the  assertions  of  the  Englishman. 

The  nobleman  thus  summoned  advanced,  and,  in  the  most 
distinct  and  positive  manner,  maintained  his  charge  against  the 
stranger.  The  substance  of  his  evidence  was,  that,  returning 
with  some  companions  from  a  hunting  excursion,  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  number  of  armed  and  masqued  soldiers  es¬ 
corting  a  female,  who  seemed  to  be  their  prisoner.  That  female 
he  soon  discovered  to  be  the  princess.  Himself  and  his  compa¬ 
nions  attacked  the  masques,  but,  being  few  in  number,  only  cap¬ 
tured  this  Englishman,  who  seemed  to  command  the  party- — the 
princess,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  was  carried  off  by  the  ra- 
vishers. 

The  Englishman,  who,  during  the  evidence  of  de  Launcy,  had 
betrayed  signs  of  great  indignation,  now  burst  into  passionate 
exclamations  of  rage.  “  False,  perjured  villain  !  dost  thou  not 
feel  a  liell-fire  upon  thy  conscience  ?  when  thou  overtookest  thine 
own  myrmidons,  didst  not  thou  find  me  bound,  my  arms,  and  even 
my  tongue,  inhumanly  fettered?  were  not  thy  companions,  hun¬ 
ters  as  thou  callest  them,  thy  own  hired  bravos  ?  did  they  not  all 
obey  thy  beck?  did  they  not  congratulate  the  princess’s  captors 
on  the  success  of  their  vile  plot  ?  When  one  of  the  villains  loosed 
me,  and  another,  with  scurrilous  and  ribald  tongue,  reviled  me, 
did  not  I  fell  him  to  the  ground  ?  and  say,  did  not  the  slave 
shriek,  when  he  felt  my  dagger’s  point,  Godemar  de  Launcy’s 
name,  and  cry  that  thou  hadst  brought  him  to  his  end  ?  Speak, 
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villain  of  villains,  raise  thy  hand  to  heaven,  and  make  thy  accusa¬ 
tion  ;  then  will  I  fling  thy  charge  back  in  thy  teeth,  will  call  thee 
liar,  traitor  to  thy  king  and  to  thy  God,  and  will  maintain  the 
charge  in  the  ordeal  of  the  single  combat  !  Great  monarch,” 
continued  the  youth,  addressing  Henry,  “I  have  no  evidence  of 
iny  innocence.  A  stranger,  and  unsupported  by  friends,  I  stand 
alone ;  but  look  in  my  face,  and  then  on  that  crouching  villain, 
and  let  thy  princely  soul  make  its  decision.  How  could  I,  after 
the  sojourn  of  a  few  short  days,  have  procured  a  party  sufficiently 
bold  and  adventurous  to  dare  so  perilous  a  deed  ?  bow  could  I, 
even  if  a  band  of  such  miscreants  were  at  my  beck,  hope  to  es¬ 
cape  from  thy  dominions  with  the  prize?” 

Ilenry  gazed  in  silence  upon  the  accuser  and  accused.  At 
that  instant  the  young  Englishman’s  friend  and  ci-devant,  es¬ 
quire  was  brought,  guarded,  into  the  royal  presence.  His  ap¬ 
pearance  revived  Henry’s  suspicions. 

“  Alone  wast  thou,  Englishman ?”  he  began,  “see,  we  have 
now  thy  mate  in  villany.  Fair  are  ye  both  in  outward  guise,  but 
black  and  foul,  I  ween,  in  heart.” 

“King  of  France!”  cried  the  English  knight’s  companion, 
“  make  not  accusations  you  cannot  prove  !” 

“Insolent  miscreant  1”  vociferated  the  infuriated  Henry. 

“  Miscreant !  I  tvould  not  hear  such  words  from  mv  own 

J 

monarch  !  Shall  then  an  apostate*  brand  me  with  opprobrium  ? 
Recal  thy  expressions,  or,  by  the  God  that  made  me,  England’s 
embattled  armies  shall,  ere  the  moon’s  wane,  be  at  your  gates!” 

“And  who  art  thou,  rash  hoy,  who  darest  thus  chafe  my 
wrath?”  rejoined  the  king,  whose  anger  had  now  partially 
abated. 

“  I  am  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  young  in  years,  but  old, 
thy  own  poor  politics  confess,  in  council. 

“  Hal  is  it  so  ?”  replied  the  king,  “  then  I  have  thee  in  the 
toils.  Villiers  !  this  is  some  scheme  of  thy  base  heart,  some  pro¬ 
ject  of  thy  shallow  brain,  to  bring  dishonour  on  our  royal  name; 
and  this  thy  knight,  thy  champion,  to  whom,  as  an  humble  squire, 
thou  hast  exercised  a  duty  befitting  thy  low  birth,  say,  who  is  he, 
an  upstart,  a  minion,  like  thyself,  of  a  weak-minded  monarch?” 

“ Rave  as  thou  wilt.  King  of  France,”  rejoined  Buckingham, 

*  Henry  IV.  though  originally  of  the  reformed  religion,  adopted  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  An  anecdote  i3  related  that,  on  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Paris,  he  exclaimed,  in  reference  to  this  apostacy,  “  Veutre 
St  Gris  !  Paris  vaut  bien  une  messe  !” 
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“  then  eat  thine  own  expressions — this  minion,  this  upstart,  as 
thou  callest  him,  is — ” 

“  Villiers,”  interrupted  the  knight,  “  say  no  more,  his  majesty 
is  deceived ;  do  not  lead  him  into  further  error,  but  endeavour  to 
exculpate  thyself;  tell  his  majesty  how,  and  by  what  fortune, 
thou  becainest  a  prisoner.  I  know  thou  art  fallen  into  difficulty 
by  thy  exertions  on  my  behalf.” 

By  this  time  the  anger  of  the  rash  young  English  nobleman 
had  subsided.  He  addressed  himself  to  Henry.  “  Forgive,  sir, 
the  impetuous  warmth  that  dictated  the  unworthy  language  I 
have  held,  and  permit  me  to  attempt  to  exculpate  myself  and  my 
companion.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  masque  I  missed  my 
friend.  I  sought  him  in  the  saloon  and  in  the  garden.  While  in 
search  of  him  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  noise  of  a  scuffle, 
and  by  a  faint  shriek.  1  flew  to  the  spot  from  whence  the  noise 
proceeded,  and  saw  my  friend  surrounded  by  a  band  of  armed 
masques.  It  were  vain  and  idle  to  deny  that  the  princess  was 
there.  Herself,  with  ray  countryman,  was  seized  and  bound ; 
and,  both  being  placed  on  horseback,  were  hurried  from  the 
place.  Taking  advantage  of  a  horse  which  stood  tied  at  the 
entrance  of  the  garden  I  pursued  the  ravishers.  For  three  hours 
1  followed  them  at  a  short  distance,  on  the  road  to  Melun,  within 
a  league  of  which  they  were  met  by  a  company  of  horsemen, 
habited  as  hunters.  The  parties  exchanged  greetings,  and  my 
friend  (for  Buckingham  may  thus  speak  of  that  knight,)  was  re¬ 
leased  from  his  bonds.” 

“Hast  thou  had  communication  with  tliy  friend,  my  lord 
duke?”  inquired  the  king. 

“How  can  your  majesty  make  the  inquiry?”  replied  Bucking¬ 
ham  ;  “since  his  capture  he  has  undoubtedly  been  closely 
guarded  ;  and  I  knew  not  where  he  was  till  I  met  him  in  this 
chamber.” 

“Proceed,  my  lord,”  added  his  majesty. 

The  duke  resumed.  “  The  companies  shortly  after  separated. 
My  countryman  was,  as  I  have  said,  released,  and  given  up  to 
the  party  that  had  overtaken  his  escort,  to  be  conducted,  as  I 
learned,  a  prisoner  to  Paris.  As  I  found,  from  the  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  parties,  it  was  their  intention  to  throw  upon  my 
friend  the  odium  of  the  princess’s  abduction,  I  felt  no  immediate 
anxiety  for  his  safety,  aware  that  justice  would  eventually 
triumph  over  the  machinations  of  the  marauders.  I  therefore, 
without  alarm,  saw  him  depart  for  Paris,  and  continued  to  oh- 
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serve  the  princess,  who,  under  a  strong*  guard,  still  continued  a 
contrary  route.” 

“My  lord  of  Buckingham,”  interrupted  Henry,  “  couldst  thou 
recognize  the  commander  of  either  party  ?” 

“Your  majesty  is  aware,”  replied  Viliiers,  “that  in  the 
brightest  night  appearances  are  deceptive.  Yet,  could  I  think 
so  base  a  villain  would  gain  the  favour  of  the  royal  presence,  I 
should  fearlessly  assert  that  the  third  man  from  your  majesty 
commanded  the  troop  that  conducted  my  friend  to  Paris  1” 

“  It  is  de  Launcy  1”  ejaculated  several  nobles. 

A  look  from  the  king  checked  their  forwardness.  Henry,  who 
penetrated  farther  into  the  mystery  than  perhaps  any  other,  con¬ 
cealed  the  effect  the  duke’s  explanation  produced  on  his  mind. 

Buckingham  resumed.  “As  I  have  observed,  I  followed  the 
escort  of  the  princess  till  we  arrived  at  a  chateau  near  Melun. 
Availing  myself  of  my  masque,  which  gave  me  the  appearance  of 
one  of  the  party,  I  stole  unperceived,  or  rather  unnoticed,  into 
the  house.  I  saw  the  princess  conducted  into  a  private  apart¬ 
ment,  while  her  captors  assembled  in  the  hall,  and  gave  a  loose  to 
merriment.  I  placed  myself  in  a  convenient  spot  near  the  prin¬ 
cess’s  chamber,  and  soon  saw  her  female  attendants  leave  her. 
I  immediately  made  myself  known  to  her  as  the  esquire  of  the 
English  knight,  who  had  that  morning  received  from  her  hand 
the  prize  at  the  tournament,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  her  es¬ 
cape  from  the  house.  I  placed  her  on  my  horse,  which  I  had 
left  at  a  distance,  and,  quitting  the  high  road,  led  her  through 
woods  and  over  heaths,  in  the  direction,  as  I  imagined,  of  Paris. 
Two  hours  after  dav-break  we  entered  Fontainbleau,  and  1  dis- 
covered  my  error  with  respect  to  the  route  I  had  pursued. 
Having  communicated  to  the  proper  authorities  of  that  place  the 
secret  of  the  princess’s  exalted  birth,  and  left  her  under  safe  pro¬ 
tection,  I  set  out  for  Paris.  On  my  arrival  1  was  seized,  and 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where,  without  food,  and  with  damp 
straw  for  my  pallet,  I  passed  the  night.” 

While  Buckingham  was  speaking,  a  message  from  the  queen 
was  delivered  to  his  majesty,  purporting  that  the  princess  had 
returned  under  a  strong  escort,  and  attended  by  the  chief  magis¬ 
trate  of  Fontainbleau. 

The  king  immediately  commanded  her  presence,  and,  descend¬ 
ing  from  the  throne,  grasped  the  hand  of  Buckingham,  and 
frankly  entreated  pardon  for  the  expressions  he  had  uttered. 
Taking  from  his  neck  the  collar  of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis,  he 
threw  it  over  the  young  nobleman’s  shoulders,  adding,  “  Will 
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Ihe  noble  Buckingham  accept  this  slight  proof  that  my  unjust 
suspicions  were  dictated  only  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment  ? 
But,”  added  he,  “  you  have  been  ill-reported  to  us,  my  lord:  I 
was  not  taught  to  expect  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  that  disin¬ 
terested  and  devoted  heroism  which  has  ennobled  your  exer¬ 
tions.” 

He  had  scarce  spoken,  when  the  queen  entered,  leading  in  the 
lovely  and  blushing  Henrietta.  The  nobles  present,  including 
Buckingham  and  his  friend,  (for  they  had  been,  by  the  king’s 
order,  conducted  to  the  seats  occupied  by  the  peers  of  France,) 
rose  to  receive  them.  Henry’s  paternal  feelings  overcame  his 
wonted  self-possession.  He  ran  towards  his  daughter,  and  pressed 
her  in  silence  to  his  bosom.  Then  re-ascending  the  throne,  with 
the  two  royal  dames  at  his  feet,  he  addressed  the  nobles  present:  — 

“  My  lords,  I  am  sure  you  will  all  cordially  join  with  me  in 
expressions  of  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  his  friend.  Equally  illustrious  in 
valour  and  true  nobility,  they  have  evinced  themselves  real 
knights,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproclie !  As  for  that  caitiff,  that 
Godemar  de  Launcy,  his  own  conscience,  if  it  be  not  dead,  and 
the  contempt  of  all  good  men,  be  his  portion  and  his  punish¬ 
ment !  Yet  one  word  more,”  added  the  king.  “ Though  I  can 
but  feel  as  must  a  father,  at  my  daughter’s  providential  rescue, 
I  must  thus  publicly  reprobate  the  forgetfulness  of  her  dignity 
and  sex  that  Henrietta  has  been  guilty  of,  in  thus  seeking  an  in¬ 
terview  with  a  stranger — and — ”  Henry  checked  himself,  con¬ 
scious  that  what  he  was  about  to  add  could  but  be  painful  to  his 
beloved  daughter,  and  discourteous  to  the  two  noble  foreigners. 

Buckingham  gazed  in  silence  on  his  friend  ;  Henrietta,  pale 
and  weeping,  would  have  sunk  on  the  ground,  had  not  the  queen 
supported  her.  The  unknown  English  knight  arose.  “Though 
the  peace  of  my  country  were  at  stake,”  cried  he,  “  I  would  not 
hear  that  noble  lady  without  cause  reproached.  Our  meeting  in 
the  garden  was  purely  accidental.  Your  majesty  will  believe  me, 
when  I  affirm,  that  though  my  proud  heart  flatters  me  I  share  in 
her  esteem,  she  turned  from  me  with  contempt,  when  I  durst 
speak  of  love.  And  royal  Henry,  for  I  can  withhold  no  more, 
forgive  me  when  I  tell  your  majesty  that  I  adore  your  royal 
daughter,  and  humbly  solicit  her  hand  and  heart,  as  Charles, 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  the  heir  of  England’s  crown  I” 

The  prince  knelt,  and  presented  his  credentials  to  liis  majesty. 
The  Princess  Henrietta,  overcome  by  emotions  of  surprise  and 
joy,  fainted  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants.  Henry  descended 
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from  Isis  throne,  and,  leading  the  prince  to  a  seat  beside  him, 
thus  addressed  him  : — 

“Our  royal  cousin  must  be  conscious  that  how  favourably 
soever  his  virtues  may  have  disposed  us  towards  the  alliance,  we 
can  stir  in  the  matter  only  with  and  by  the  consent  and  approba¬ 
tion  of  his  royal  father.  If  circumstances  favour  your  suit,  we 
can  only  add,  we  shall  he  proud  to  hail  as  a  son  of  France  a 
prince  whose  genuine  virtue  has  so  dignified  hi3  illustrious  rank.” 

History  informs  us  that  King  James’s  aversion  to  any  other 
than  a  Spanish  alliance  was  easily  overcome,  and  that,  in  the  en¬ 
suing  spring,  the  prince,  afterwards  the  ill-fated  Charles  L 
placed  the  coronet  of  Wales  upon  the  blushing  brow  of  the  beau* 
tiful  Henrietta  of  France.  Charlf.8  M. 


TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

Come,  gentle  bird,  and  tell  me  why 
Thou  away  wilt  shortly  fly, 

And  lonely  leave  the  leafy  spray 
Smiling  now  so  green  and  gay? 

Can  it  be,  that  shortly  all 

This  foliage  bright  shall  fade  and  fall  ; 

Is  it  that  wind  and  rain  the  hough 

Shall  hare,  which  sun-beams  smile  on  now  ? 

Go,  then,  inconstant !  I  no  more 

Will  watch  thee  through  the  valley  soar — 

I  will  no  more  the  tribute  pay 
Of  praise,  to  thy  light  flattering  lay  ! 

Thou’rt  like  the  love  that  blest  awhile. 

In  life’s  gay  fleeting  summer  smile, 

Which  the  first  blast  of  winter’s  day 

Froxe  with  its  breath,  and  chased  away,  Chauliu  M 


woman’s  faith. 

Woman’s  faith — go  seek  it  there. 

Where  on  the  couch  of  anguish  lies 

Yon  haggard  wretch,  whom  wild  despair 
Convulsive  racks,  and  sickness  tries. 

What  form  is  that  which  o’er  him  bends  1 
What  breast  responds  his  every  groan  ? 

What  cheering  voice  soft  solace  lends  ? 

Oh,  is’t  not  woman’s — her’s  alone  ? 

Observe  him  now,  with  furies  tost, 

To  fame,  and  hope,  and  mercy  lost. 

Deserted,  scorned,  by  all,  save  one — 

Save  lovely  woman — her  alone  ! 

She  shared  his  love,  ere  low  he  fell, 

Ere  “crime  and  anguish”  wrung  his  brow  ; 

And  though  his  fallen  state  too  well 
She  knows — shall  she  desert  him  now  1  Chari.es  M 
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MY  FIRST  BALL, 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Goethe  is  more  fortunate  than  the 
majority  of  literary  men,  for,  it  appears,  he  can  dance  !  Now, 
although  this  is  an  art  by  no  means  difficult  of  attainment,  i  am 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  whatever  I  may  thereby  suffer  in  the 
estimation  of  the  ladies,  that  I  have  never  acquired  so  graceful  an 
accomplishment. 

It  is  now  about  three  years  since  the  pressing  invitations  of 
some  near  relations  tempted  me  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  them 
in  Sussex.  I  should  mention  that  my  previous  life  had  been  alto¬ 
gether  the  life  of  a  recluse.  Deprived  of  both  my  parents,  at  an 
age  when  I  could  scarcely  appreciate  their  value,  I  was  confided 
to  the  superintendence  of  guardians,  whose  chief  care  was  the  due 
preservation  of  the  fortune  which  was  bequeathed  to  me  ;  little 
troubling  themselves  about  the  cultivation  of  my  mind,  which 
was  left  to  vegetate  and  expand  as  it  best  might,  under  the  tuition 
of  an  old,  infirm,  and  superannuated  clergyman.  My  gain  by 
this  was  a  most  vehement  passion  for  study  ;  and,  inheriting  a 
portion  of  the  literary  predilections  of  my  father,  who  was  an 
author  of  no  mean  reputation  in  his  day,  I  soon  became  a  decided 
hook-worm,  I  became  an  author  too;  and,  strange  to  say,  my 
first  effort  was  a  poem,  which  was  not  only  most  favourably  re¬ 
ceived,  but  actually  doted  upon-— by  the  ladies  !  My  paternal 
inheritance  was  more  than  competent  to  all  my  wishes,  and,  as 
the  possessor  of  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  my  accom¬ 
plishments  ought  to  have  been  far  more  multifarious.  I  was, 
indeed,  completely  unpolished;  and  as  the  scanty  society  in 
which  I  occasionally  mingled  was  confined  to  two  or  three  very 
quiet  families,  and  a  few  young  men  as  studiously  inclined  as 
myself,  I  had  hitherto  experienced  no  inconvenience  from  my 
total  ignorance  of  the  more  fashionable  customs  of  the  world. 
The  hour  had  now  arrived,  however,  when  I  was  destined  to  feel 
most  bitterly  the  want  of  those  ordinary  accomplishments  which 
every  country  bumpkin  can  display  to  advantage. 

Having  arrived  at  my  journey’s  bourne  at  the  appointed  time, 

]  was  received  by  my  relations  in  a  manner  even  more  than  due 
to  the  unmarried  inheritor  of  two  thousand  a  year;  for  there 
reallv  was  a  hospitality  in  their  manner  which  was  too  fervent 
to  be  merely  assumed,  and  which  soon  established  me  amonc 
them.  My  kinsman’s  family  consisted  of  himself,  his  lady,  and 
two  daughters,  who  were  rather  fine  girls,  very  showy  in  their 
dress,  though  furnished  with  no  very  copious  proportion  of  in- 
tellectuai  capacity.  They  were  dashing  belles,  however,  with 
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tolerable  fortunes  ;  and  were  both,  of  course,  loving  and  loved. 
Nosv,  I  had  never  been  in  love,  nor,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
had  any  fair,  or  unfair,  damsel  been  in  love  with  me.  Not  that 
I  wanted  either  the  capacity  or  the  inclination  for  the  business : 
Heaven  knows  there  were  few  beings  more  susceptible  than  my¬ 
self;  but  I  had  hitherto  had  no  opportunity. 

I  soon  discovered  that  some  unusual  gaiety  was  anticipated  in 
the  town,  for  all  the  young  ladies,  and  not  a  few,  also,  of  the  old 
ones,  were  busily  engaged  in  preparing  dresses,  which  might 
fearlessly  vie  with  the  splendid  paraphernalia  of  our  metropo¬ 
litan  belles  when  some  unusually  splendid  and  magnificent 
Easter  ball  excites  civic  anticipation.  I  ventured  to  inquire 
what  all  these  preparations  meant,  and,  to  my  consternation, 
learned  that  the  assizes  would  commence  the  next  week,  and 
that  the  assize  balls  were  expected  to  be  the  gayest  that  had  oc¬ 
curred  for  many  years,  because  the  sheriff  was  a  gentleman  of 
large  fortune  and  great  influence — a  baronet  and  an  M.  P. 
Now,  dancing  had  always  been  not  only  my  aversion,  but  my 
terror  ;  and,  consequently,  my  feet  had  never  kept  time  even  in  a 
simple  and  social  country  dance.  Let  those,  then,  if  there  be 
any  such,  who  have  been  similarly  situated,  imagine  my  conster¬ 
nation  when  I  heard  these  appalling  tidings.  I  wished  myself  in 
the  desarts  of  Arabia,  or  on  the  plains  of  Egypt,  or,  in  fact,  any¬ 
where  rather  than  where  I  was ;  but  there  was  no  resource,  I 
could  not  retract,  and  my  pride  forbade  me  to  confess  my  ina¬ 
bility. 

My  confusion  was  not  much  alleviated  by  sundry  sage  interro¬ 
gations,  which  rny  lovely  cousins  thought  fit  to  propound  to  me, 
as  to  what  set  of  quadrilles  were  most  danced  at  Almack’s  ;  whe¬ 
ther  Paine’s,  the  Lancers,  or  the  Caledonian  ?  Whether  waltz¬ 
ing  was  now  much  practised  in  the  first  circles  ?  and  if  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  Spanish  Bolero  would  soon  become  general? 
Now  all  these  were  to  me  a  vast  deal  more  unintelligible  than  the 
language  of  the  Esquimaux  to  Captain  Parry,  and  how  I  got 
through  with  my  answers  I  never  could  rightly  discover.  I 
found,  however,  that  my  cousins  expected  to  find,  in  me,  a  first- 
rate  quadriller,  whereas  I  candidly  declare  that,  at  that  time, 
1  knew  not  the  difference  between  Jette  and  Chassez,  Ballotez 
and  Glissade ;  much  less  did  I  comprehend  the  cabalistical  di¬ 
rections  of  a  whole  figure ;  movements,  however,  which  I  now 
perfectly  understand,  through  the  skilful  assistance  and  tuition 
of  Monsieur  Dos-a-dos. 

The  approaching  balls  weighed  heavily  upon  my  mind,  and,  by 
July,  1829.  d 
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the  morning-  of  the  awful  day,  I  was  really  unhappy  ;  to  dissipate 
my  terror  I  rode  out,  for  I  could  ride,  to  call  upon  a  friend  who 
lived  about  six  miles  distant,  on  the  road  leading- 1©  London.  It 
was  a  lovely  morning,  and,  absorbed  in  reflections,  arising  from 
the  beautiful  scenery  through  which  I  passed,  I  thought  no  more 
of  the  approaching  ball.  I  had  not  ridden  far  before  I  espied  a 
cavalcade  upon  the  road  before  me.  It  consisted  of  three  or  four 
vehicles  of  different  kinds,  the  first  being  a  handsome  carriage, 
with  four  fine  greys,  and  containing,  as  I  soon  ascertained,  the 
sheriff  and  his  family  ;  his  friends  following  in  the  other  car¬ 
riages.  We  soon  met,  and  it  so  happened  that  there  was  a  de¬ 
clivity  in  the  road,  down  which  the  horses  in  the  barouche  and 
four  came  in  a  brisk  trot.  It  happened,  also,  that  a  poor  unfor¬ 
tunate  old  man,  who  had  been  cutting  the  hedge,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  cross  the  road  just  as  the  carriage  was  coming.  I  saw 
Ids  danger,  and,  dismounting  with  a  velocity  as  sudden  as  it  was 
unusual  to  me,  was  just  in  time  to  snatch  him  from  under  the  ba¬ 
rouche  wheels  and  save  his  life.  The  first  thing  that  arrested  my 
attention  was  a  very  loud  and  shrill  scream,  and,  looking  up  in 
the  direction  whence  it  issued,  I  perceived  a  lady  standing  up  in 
the  second  carriage,  which  was  a  landau,  and  bending  a  look  of 
anxious  alarm  towards  the  old  man  whom  I  was  supporting. 
The  lady  was  young  and  beautiful,  and  the  unexpected  and  inter¬ 
esting’  manner  in  which  she  appeared  to  me  was  more  likely  to 
impress  her  charms  upon  my  memory  than  if  I  had  met  her 
under  any  other  circumstances.  “  I  hope,  sir,  the  poor  old  man 
is  not  hurt,”  she  said  to  me,  as  I  looked  towards  her,  and,  as  I 
replied  in  the  negative,  observed  to  the  lady  who  sat  by  her, 
Cf  really  I  am  so  terrified  that  I  know-  not  what  to  say  or  do ;  but 
I  see  Sir  Thomas  is  endeavouring  to  repair  the  headlong  careless¬ 
ness  of  the  coachman.”  And,  while  she  spoke.  Sir  Thomas  was 
giving  directions  to  his  valet  to  inquire  the  residence  of  the  old 
man,  who,  by  the  douceur  of  a  sovereign,  was  amply  compen¬ 
sated  for  his  terror.  We  paid  our  mutual  compliments,  and  the 
cavalcade,  again  driving  on,  soon  vanished  from  my  sight. 

This  incident,  trifling  as  it  was,  afforded  my  busy  mind  ample 
scope  for  cogitation ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  began  to 
wish  that  I  could  dance,  that  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of  doing 
so  with  the  beautiful  girl  from  whom  I  had  just  parted,  while 
the  perfect  consciousness  of  my  incapacity  filled  me  with  vexa¬ 
tion.  I  determined,  however,  to  make  one  decisive  effort,  and 
succeed  or  fail  as  it  might  happen. 

The  eventful  evening  at  last  arrived,  and,  after  drinking  more 
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wine  than  usual,  and  swallowing'  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  a  prac¬ 
tice  I  always  resorted  to  in  cases  of  extreme  importance— and 
only  in  such  cases — I  entered  the  ball- room,  with  my  fair  cousins 
hanging  on  my  arms.  I  had  wound  up  my  resolution  to  a  very 
high  pitch,  and  whether  it  was  the  wine,  or  whether  it  was  the 
opium,  or  both,  or  neither,  I  know  not,  but  1  felt  quite  competent 
to  the  achievement  of  any  formidable  exploit;  and  even  burned 
to  mingle  in  the  mazes  of  a  quadrille  !  But  the  company  had 
not  yet  half  arrived;  and  I  waited  with  much  anxiety  for  the 
appearance  of  that  celestial  creature,  whose  image  altogether  oc¬ 
cupied  my  thoughts.  An  unusual  stir  and  bustle  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  room  soon  attracted  my  attention,  and,  having  seated 
my  cousins,  I  moved  down  towards  the  door  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  when  I  found  it  was  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  the 
sheriff  and  his  family,  who  speedily  made  their  appearance.  1 
looked  for  my  charmer,  and  beheld  her  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a 
fashionable  young  man,  with  whom  she  seemed  very  intimate. 
Her  eyes  met  mine  as  she  entered  the  room,  and  a  slight,  but 
most  becoming,  blush  overspread  her  features,  as  she  curtsied 
to  me  with  all  the  grace  and  elegance  of  pure  fashion.  I  bowed, 
and  walked  up  to  my  cousins. 

I  had,  fortunately,  engaged  my  eldest  cousin’s  hand  for  the 
first  set ;  I  say  fortunately,  because  I  did  not  then  know  that  such 
was  the  etiquette,  and  it  was  peculiarly  happy  for  me  to  find  my¬ 
self  right,  instead  of  wrong,  through  ignorance.  Fate,  however, 
had  otherwise  ordained.  I  was  engaged  in  very  earnest  conver¬ 
sation  with  my  cousins  and  two  or  three  other  young  ladies,  from 
whom  I  ascertained  that  the  object  of  my  inmost  thoughts  was  a 
niece  of  the  sheriff;  that  her  name  was  Louisa  Graham,  that  she 
was  an  orphan,  and  possessed  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  when 
my  blood  was  chilled  by  the  horrid  scraping  of  the  fiddles,  their 
dreadful  note  of  preparation  being  instantly  followed  by  the  for¬ 
mation  of  two  or  three  parties.  I  was,  of  course,  included  in  one 
of  them,  and,  rallying  my  scared  and  scattered  faculties,  f  stood 
in  my  place,  more  like  one  of  the  assize  culprits  before  Baron 
Graham,  or  Judge  Best,  than  a  young  gentleman  about  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  quadrille.  The  musicians  received  their  signal  to 
“  strike  up,’1  and  the  dancing  commenced.  Fortunately  for  me, 
again,  I  stood  at  the  side,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  figure,  and  it  afforded  me  no  trifling  satisfaction  to  see  the 
careless  manner  in  which  the  gentlemen  moved  along.  At  length 
my  turn  arrived,  and  I  accomplished  the  first  part  with  a  dex¬ 
terity  that  absolutely  astonished  myself.  Too  confident  of  my 
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success,  however,  I  was  not  so  watchful  in  my  observance  of  the 
second  division,  and  imagine,  gentle  reader,  my  utter  confusion 
when  I  found  myself  alone,  and  in  the  middle  of  my  party,  stand¬ 
ing  and  staring  as  if  just  dropped  from  the  clouds  !  There  was, 
of  course,  a  great  bustle  among  our  own  set,  and  a  most  pro¬ 
voking  titter  among  the  young  ladies  who  witnessed  my  awkward¬ 
ness.  Now  a  person  of  tolerable  address  and  confidence  would 
have  speedily  retrieved  his  error;  while  my  inexperience  in  such 
matters  rendered  it  very  evident  to  all  that  I  was  a  complete  ig¬ 
noramus  in  dancing,  which  was  too  truly  the  case,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  I  felt  as  much  horrified  at  my  blunder  as  I 
should  have  done  if  detected  even  in  picking  the  high  sheriff’s 
pocket.  I  gazed  around  me  in  terror ;  and  the  first  object 
that  met  my  view  was  Louisa  Graham,  who  was  one  of  the 
next  set,  gazing  at  me  with  an  expression  replete  with  ill-sup¬ 
pressed  merriment.  She  said  something  to  her  partner,  who 
looked  towards  me  and  smiled,  and  I  very  cordially  wished  my¬ 
self  fifty  miles  distant.  I  contrived,  however,  to  stumble  through 
the  remainder  of  the  set  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  led  my  fair  . 
partner  to  a  seat  with  a  great  deal  more  readiness  than  I  led  her 
to  the  dance. 

1  was  standing  and  talking  with  a  friend,  between  the  sets, 
when  the  following  very  interesting  conversation  reached  me,  in 
which  the  voice  of  one  of  the  speakers  was  too  well  known  for 
me  to  mistake  the  person  who  spoke.  “  But  really,  Charles,  I 
think  it  a  thousand  pities  that  he  should  be  so  awkward,  so  very 
awkward.  A  young  man,  with  his  fortune,  should  at  least  be 
able  to  walk  a  quadrille.”  “  So  he  should,  my  sweet  coz.  but 
where  did  you  ever  meet  with  a  poet  who  either  could  dance,  or 
would  condescend  to  do  so?  I  will  venture  to  say  he  was  ’rapt 
in  some  glorious  vision;  for  his  eye  was,  certainly,  ‘in  a  fine 
frenzy  rolling,’  which  induced  him  to  forget  what  he  ought  to 
have  been  about.”  “Well,”  rejoined  Louisa — and  I  fancied  a 
soft  sigh  escaped  her — “Well,  it  is  a  thousand  pities,  for  he 
really  is  a  very  good-looking  young  fellow.  But  are  you  sure 
that  he  is  the  author  of — ?”  “  Positive,  I  had  it  from  Lady  Far- 

mingham,  to  whom  he  sent  a  copy.”  “  Well,  then,  I  would 
rather  be  such  a  poet  than  the  best  dancer  at  the  Opera  House. 
Are  you  acquainted  with  him  ?”  “I  have  met  him  at  old  Wil¬ 
kinson’s.”  “Then  you  shall  introduce  me  ;  I  want  a  partner  for 
the  country  dances  j  and  he  will  be  just  the  thing :  I  was  never 
in  company  with  a  real  poet.”  I  heard  no  more,  but,  urging  my 
friend  onwards,  was  speedily  at  the  top  of  the  room  ;  where,  be- 
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fore  I  had  time  to  determine  upon  any  thing,  Louisa  Graham  was 
before  me,  and  I  was  introduced  to  my  inamorato  in  due  form. 
I,  however,  offered  her  my  arm,  which  she  accepted,  and  we 
walked  round  the  ball-room. 

I  had  every  reason  to  expect  a  good  deal  of  satire  from  the 
young  lady,  but,  strange  to  say,  no  such  words  escaped  her  lips. 
She  spoke  of  indifferent  topics,  and  with  an  ease  and  fluency 
which  evinced  her  superior  education  and  accomplishments.  My 
alarm  and  constraint  wore  off,  and  I  opened  my  lips  with  a  volu¬ 
bility  certainly  not  natural  to  me.  At  length  the  conversation 
became  more  interesting,  because  it  became  more  immediately 
allusive  to  ourselves.  The  adventure  of  the  morning  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  duly  commented  upon  ;  nay,  by  an  infatuation  alto¬ 
gether  miraculous,  I  found  courage  to  talk  of  my  own  deficiency 
in  the  graces  ;  and,  what  was  still  more  marvellous,  I  conde¬ 
scended  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  causes  of  such  a 
delinquency.  Louisa  heard  me  with  patience,  nay,  eve.n  with 
interest ;  and  with  a  liveliness,  which  became  her  most  bewitch- 
ingly,  she  playfully  remonstrated  with  me  on  my  neglect  for  such 
accomplishments  as  became  my  rank  in  society,  and  laid  down 
a  code  of  rules,  which  she  begged  me  of  all  things  most  impli¬ 
citly  to  follow.  I,  of  course,  promised  to  do  so,  and  have  kept 
my  word. 

I  danced  with  Louisa  Graham  twice  that  night,  and  twice  on 
the  following ;  and  a  more  divine  creature  never  existed.  Her 
conversation  was  far  superior  to  that  of  girls  in  general ;  and  I 
found  in  her  just  such  a  spirit  as  I  imagined  would  pleasingly 
and  profitably  amalgamate  with  my  own.  That  night  I  had 
most  delicious  dreams  of  Louisa  and  happiness,  and  my  waking 
thoughts  were  but  a  continuation  of  my  sleeping  ones.  I  flat¬ 
tered  myself  that  I  was  not  indifferent  to  her;  but  there  was  no 
time  for  incipient  affection  to  ripen:  Miss  Graham  quitted  the 
town  the  following  day,  and  the  next  news  I  heard  of  her  was 
that  she  was — married  ! 

I  often  think  of  that  memorable  night,  and,  although  several 
years  have  since  elapsed,  I  have  not  forgotten  a  single  incident  re¬ 
lating  to  it.  Like  a  vision  that  has  passed,  it  serves  to  feed  the 
mind  with  thought  in  after  years.  It  is 

“  A  picture  in  the  chambers  of  the  brain 

Hung  up  and  framed  ;  a  flower  from  youthful  years 
Breathed  on  by  heavenly  zephyrs,  and  preserved 
Safe  from  decay  in  everlasting  bloom  !” 
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RECORDS  OF  WOMAN. —  NO.  III. 

THE  ANGLO-SAXON  LADIES. 

Having  described  the  condition  of  woman  in  periods  of  an* 
tiquity  and  during  the  middle  ages,  it  may  not  be  either  uninter¬ 
esting  or  unprofitable  to  estimate  the  degree  of  respect  which  the 
sex  elicited  from  our  hardy  ancestors,  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Our 
manners  and  our  language  have,  in  a  great  measure,  been  bor¬ 
rowed  from  them,  and  to  their  habits  and  principles  our  fair 
countrywomen  Owe  much  of  that  attention  and  high  regard  which 
they  have  uniformly  experienced. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  female  sex  were  much  more  highly 
valued,  and  more  respectfully  treated,  by  the  barbarous  Gothic 
nations  than  by  the  more  polished  states  of  the  east.  Among 
the  Anglo-Saxons  they  occupied  the  same  important  and  inde¬ 
pendent  rank  in  society  which  they  now  enjoy.  They  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  possess,  to  inherit,  and  to  transmit  landed  property  ; 
they  shared  in  all  the  social  festivities  ;  they  were  present  at  the 
witena  gemot,  or  parliament,  and  the  shire  gemot,  or  county 
council ;  they  were  permitted  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  courts  of 
justice;  their  persons,  their  safety,  their  liberty,  and  their  pro¬ 
perty,  were  protected  by  express  laws ;  and  they  possessed  all 
that  sweet  influence  which,  while  the  human  heart  is  responsive 
to  the  touch  of  love,  they  will  ever  retain  in  those  countries  which 
have  the  wisdom  and  the  urbanity  to  treat  them  as  equal,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  independent  beings. 

In  that  important  article,  dress,  the  Anglo-Saxon  dames 
showed  considerable  taste.  A  married  lady  is  described  by  Aid- 
helm  as  having  necklaces  and  bracelets,  and  also  rings  with  gems 
on  her  fingers.  Her  hair  was  dressed  artificially;  he  mentions 
the  twisted  hairs  delicately  curled  with  the  iron  of  those  adorning 
her. 

in  this  part  of  her  dress  she  was  a  contrast  to  the  religious 
virgin,  whose  hair  was  entirely  neglected.  Their  hair  was  highly 
valuable  and  reputable  among  the  Saxon  ladies.  Judith,  in  an 
old  poem,  is  perpetually  mentioned  with  epithets  allusive  to  her 
hair.  Her  twisted  locks  are  more  than  once  noticed  : 

The  maid  of  the  Creator, 

With  hoisted  locks. 

Took  then  a  sharp  sword. 

The  curling  tongs  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  of  modern  inven¬ 
tion  !  The  laws  mention  a  free  woman  wearing  her  locks  as  a 
distinguishing  circumstance.  Judith  is  also  described  with  her 
ornaments : 
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The  prudent  one  adorned  with  gold 

Ordered  her  maidens - 

Then  commanded  he 
The  blessed  virgin 
With  speed  to  fetch 
To  his  bed  rest,  * 

With  bracelets  laden, 

With  rings  adorned. 

Aldhelm  also  describes  the  wife  as  loving  to  paint  her  cheeks 
with  the  red  colour  of  stibium.  The  art  of  painting  the  face  is 
not  the  creature  of  refinement ;  the  most  barbarous  nations 
seem  to  be  the  most  liberal  in  their  use  of  this  fancied  orna¬ 
ment.  Gaudy  colours  please  the  inexperienced  eye. 

The  will  of  Wynflsed  makes  us  acquainted  with  several  articles 
of  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  lady.  She  gives 
to  Ethelfloeda,  one  of  her  daughters,  her  engraved  beah,  or  brace¬ 
let,  and  her  covering  mantle.  To  Eadgyfa,  another  of  her 
daughters,  she  leaves  her  best  dun  tunic,  and  her  better  mantle, 
and  her  covering  garment.  She  also  mentions  her  pale  tunics, 
her  torn  cyrtel,  and  other  linen,  web,  or  garment.  She  likewise 
notices  her  white  cyrtel,  and  the  cuffs  and  riband. 

Among  the  ornaments  mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  docu¬ 
ments  we  read  of  a  golden  fly,  beautifully  adorned  with  gems  ; 
of  golden  vermiculated  necklaces ;  of  a  bulla  that  had  belonged 
to  the  grandmother  of  the  lady  spoken  of ;  of  golden  head-bands ; 
and  of  a  neck-cross. 

The  ladies  had  also  gowns  ;  for  a  Bishop  of  Winchester  sends 
as  a  present  “  a  short  gown  sewed  in  our  manner.”  Thus  we  find 
the  mantle,  the  kirtle,  and  the  gown,  mentioned  by  these  names 
among  the  Saxons,  and  even  the  ornament  of  cuffs. 

In  the  drawings  on  the  manuscripts  of  these  times  the  women 
appear  with  a  long  loose  robe,  reaching  down  to  the  ground,  and 
large  loose  sleeves.  Upon  their  head  is  a  hood  or  veil,  which, 
falling  down  before,  was  wrapped  round  the  neck  and  breast. 
All  the  ladies  in  the  drawing  have  their  necks,  from  the  chin, 
closely  wrapped  in  this  manner,  and  in  none  of  them  is  a  fine 
waist  attempted  to  be  displayed,  nor  have  their  heads  any  other 
covering  than  their  hood. 

In  the  dress  of  the  men  the  province  of  female  taste  was  in¬ 
truded  upon  by  the  ornaments  they  used.  They  had  sometimes 
gold  and  precious  stones  round  their  necks,  and  the  men  of  conse¬ 
quence  or  wealth  usually  had  expensive  bracelets  on  their  arms, 
and  rings  on  their  fingers.  It  is  singular  that  the  bracelets  of  the 
male  sex  were  more  costly  than  those  allotted  to  the  fair.  In  an 
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Anglo-Saxon  will,  the  testator  bequeaths  to  his  lord  a  beah,  or 
bracelet,  of  eighty  gold  mancusa,  and  to  his  lady  one  of  thirty. 
He  had  two  neck  bracelets,  one  of  forty,  and  another  of  eighty 
gold  mancusa,  and  two  golden  bands.  We  read  of  two  golden 
bracelets,  and  live  gold  ornaments,  called  sylas,  sent  by  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  her  friend.  Their  rings  are  frequently  mentioned  :  an 
archbishop  bequeaths  one  in  his  will,  and  a  king  sent  a  gold  ring, 
with  twelve  sagi,  as  a  present  to  a  bishop.  The  ring  appears  to 
have  been  worn  on  the  finger  next  to  the  little  finger,  and  on  the 
right  hand,  for  a  Saxon  law  calls  that  the  gold  finger ;  and  we 
find  a  right  hand  was  once  cut  off  on  account  of  this  ornament. 

Marriage,  of  course,  was  then,  as  now,  a  thing  of  first  import¬ 
ance.  According  to  the  laws  of  Ethelbert  a  man  might  purchase 
a  bride.  If  deceit  was  detected  she  was  to  be  taken  back  to  her 
house,  and  his  money  to  be  restored  to  him.  It  was  also  en- 
joined,  that  if  a  wife  brought  forth  children  alive,  and  survived 
her  husband,  she  was  to  have  half  his  property.  She  was  allowed 
the  same  privilege,  if  she  chose,  to  live  with  her  children  ;  but  if 
she  was  childless,  his  paternal  relations  were  to  have  his  posses¬ 
sions,  and  the  morgen,  or  marriage-gift. 

The  customary  forms  attendant  upon  marriage  contracts  are 
more  clearly  displayed  to  us  in  the  laws  of  Edmund  :  the  consent 
of  the  lady  and  her  friends  was  to  be  first  obtained :  the  bride¬ 
groom  was  then  to  give  his  promise,  and  his  pledge,  to  the  person 
who  spoke  for  her,  that  he  desired  her,  that  he  might  keep  her, 
according  to  the  law  of  God,  as  a  man  ought  to  keep  his  wife. 
Nor  was  this  promise  trusted  to  his  own  honour  or  interest  :  the 
female  sex  were  so  much  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  that 
the  bridegroom  was  compelled  to  produce  friends  who  gave  their 
security  for  his  due  observance  of  his  covenant. 

The  parties  being  thus  betrothed,  the  next  step  was  to  settle 
to  whom  the  foster  lean,  the  money  requisite  for  the  nourishing 
the  children,  should  be  applied.  The  bridegroom  was  then  re¬ 
quired  to  pledge  himself  to  this,  and  his  friends  became  respon¬ 
sible  for  him. 

This  matter  being  arranged,  he  was  then  to  signify  what  he 
meant  to  give  her  for  choosing  to  be  his  wife,  and  what  he  should 
give  her  in  case  she  survived  him.  We  consider  the  first  gift  to 
be  a  designation  of  his  intended  inorgen-gift.  This  was  the  pre¬ 
sent  which  the  Anglo- Saxon  wives  received  from  their  husbands 
on  the  day  after  their  nuptials,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  law.  It 
seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  compliment  to  the  ladies  for 
honouring  a  suitor  with  their  preference,  and  for  submitting  to 
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the  duties  of  wedlock.  The  law  adds,  that,  if  it  be  so  agreed,  it 
is  right  that  she  should  halve  the  property,  or  have  the  whole  if 
they  had  children  together,  unless  she  chose  again  another  hus¬ 
band.  This  was  an  improvement  on  the  ancient  law,  which,  in 
the  event  of  no  issue,  had  directed  the  morgen-gift  to  be  re¬ 
turned. 

The  bridegroom  was  then  required  to  confirm  with  his  pledge 
all  that  he  had  promised,  and  his  friends  were  to  become  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  due  performance. 

These  preliminaries  being  settled,  they  proceeded  to  the  mar¬ 
riage.  Her  relations  then  took  and  wedded  her  to  wife,  and  to  a 
right  life,  with  him  who  desired  her ;  and  the  person  appointed 
to  keep  the  pledges  that  had  been  given  took  the  security  for 
them.  For  the  more  complete  assurance  of  the  lady’s  personal 
safety  and  comfort,  in  those  days,  wherein  a  multiplicity  of  ju¬ 
risdictions  gave  often  impunity  to  crime,  the  friends  who  took 
the  pledges  were  authorized  to  become  guarantee  to  her,  that  if 
her  husband  carried  her  into  another  thane’s  land  he  would  do 
her  no  injury;  and  that,  if  she  did  wrong,  they  would  be  ready 
to  answer  the  compensation,  if  she  had  nothing  from  which  she 
could  pay  it. 

The  law  proceeds  to  direct,  that  the  mass-priest  should  be  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  marriage,  and  should  consecrate  their  union  with  the 
divine  blessing  to  every  happiness  and  prosperity.  There  is  an 
article  in  one  of  the  collections  of  ecclesiastical  canons,  “  How 
man  shall  bless  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride.” 

The  morgen -gift  was  a  settlement  on  the  lady  very  similar  to  a 
modern  jointure.  It  was  bargained  for  before  marriage,  but  was 
not  actually  vested  in  the  wife  till  afterwards.  Our  conception  of 
the  thing  will  be  probably  simplified  and  assisted  by  recollecting 
the  language  of  our  modern  settlements.  The  land  or  property 
conveyed  by  them  is  given  in  trust  for  the  person  who  grants  it 
“  until  the  said  marriage  shall  take  effect ;  and  from  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  solemnization  thereof,”  it  is  then  granted  to  the 
uses  agreed  upon.  So  the  morgen-gift  wras  settled  before  the 
nuptials,  but  was  not  actually  given  away  until  the  morning  after¬ 
wards,  or  until  the  marriage  was  completed. 

Nothing  could  be  more  calculated  to  produce  a  very  striking- 
dissimilarity,  between  the  Gothic  and  the  Oriental  states,  than 
this  exaltation  of  the  female  sex  to  that  honour,  consequence, 
and  independence,  which  European  laws  studied  to  uphold.  As 
the  education  of  youth  will  always  principally  rest  with  women,  in 
the  most  ductile  part  of  life,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
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tlie  fair  sex  should  possess  high  estimation  in  society  ;  and  no¬ 
thing  could  more  certainly  tend,  to  perpetuate  this  feeling,  than 
the  privilege  of  possessing  property  in  their  own  right,  and  at 
their  own  disposal. 

The  morgen-gift  was  not  left  optional  to  the  husband  to  give  or 
withhold  after  the  marriage.  One  of  the  laws  of  Ina  expressly 
provide,  that  if  a  man  bargained  for  a  woman,  and  the  gyft  was 
not  duly  forthcoming,  he  should  actually  pay  the  money,  and 
also  a  penalty  and  a  compensation  to  her  sureties  for  breaking  his 
troth.  Thus  our  Saxon  courts  of  law  had  something  to  do  with 
trials  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 

Widows  who  married  too  soon  after  the  death  of  their  husbands 
were  fined  :  twelve  months  was  the  period  allowed  for  mourning, 
after  which  she  was  permitted  to  dispose  freely  of  her  heart  and 
hand.  The  pecuniary  bargains  which  were  made  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  marriages  do  not  breathe  much  of  the  spirit  of  affectionate 
romance.  The  men,  however,  cannot  be  called  mercenary 
suitors,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  the  paymasters.  These 
contracts  give  occasion  to  the  Saxon  legislators  to  express  the 
fact  of  treating  for  a  marriage  by  the  terms  of  buying  a  wife. 
Hence  our  oldest  law  says,  if  a  man  buys  a  maiden,  the  bargain 
shall  stand  if  there  be  no  deceit;  otherwise,  she  should  be  re¬ 
stored  to  her  home,  and  his  money  shall  be  returned  to  him. 

Their  high  estimation  and  rigorous  exaction  of  female  virtue, 
even  among  the  servile,  is  strongly  implied  in  this  passage  of  one 
of  Bede’s  works:  “In  the  courts  of  princes  there  are  certain  men 
and  women  moving  continually  in  more  splendid  vestments,  and 
retaining  a  greater  familiarity  with  their  lord  and  lady.  There  it 
is  studiously  provided,  that  none  of  the  women  there  who  are  in 
an  enslaved  state  should  remain  with  any  stain  of  unchastity  ; 
but  if  by  chance  she  should  turn  to  the  eyes  of  men  with  an  im¬ 
modest  aspect,  she  is  immediately  chided  with  severity.  There 
some  are  deputed  to  the  interior,  some  to  the  exterior  offices,  all 
of  whom  carefully  observe  the  duties  committed  to  them,  that 
they  may  claim  nothing  but  what  is  so  entrusted.” 

MUSIC  AND  LOVE. 

No  softer  tie  can  bind  the  heart 
Than  Music  ’twined  with  Love  ; 

The  union  formed,  plays  such  a  part 
As  wafts  the  soul  above. 

The  soft  delights  which  from  them  flow 
Will  ease  the  pangs  of  grief ; 

Will  calm  the  heart  oppressed  with  woe, 

And  give  the  soul  relief. 


L.  P. 
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Happening  to  be  in  Brittany  soon  after  the  French  revolution, 
I  paid  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  a  Benedictine,  convent,  situate  in  a 
romantic  and  remote  part  of  that  district.  The  place  had  shared 
in  the  fanatical  horrors  of  the  time :  its  defenceless  inmates  had 
departed;  the  sound  of  their  matin  bell  was  no  longer  heard  ;  and 
the  voice  of  devotional  song  had  ceased  within  its  temple.  The 
doors  appeared  as  if  recently  wrenched  from  their  hinges,  the 
windows  had  been  rudely  broken,  and  the  very  buildings,  solemn 
and  massy,  acquired  additional  gloom  from  the  presence  of  that 
desolation  which  had  taken  possession  of  the  place.  There  was 
not  a  human  being  within  the  precincts  of  the  convent ;  and  I 
confess  I  felt  some  reluctance  in  trusting  myself  alone  within  its 
walls.  The  doors,  however,  stood  invitingly  open ;  and  the  in¬ 
distinctness  of  the  scene  to  which  they  admitted  the  view,  served 
to  irritate  my  curiosity.  It  was  not  any  kind  of  bodily  fear 
which  influenced  me  ;  I  did  not  apprehend  any  actual  evil  ;  but 
the  awe  which  the  silence  and  gloom  of  the  place  inspired  seemed 
to  deter  me  from  entering.  Every  succeeding  moment,  however, 
served  to  increase  my  familiarity  with  the  dilapidated  building, 
and,  having  screwed  my  courage  to  the  sticking  place,  I  rushed, 
rather  than  walked,  in.  Here  all  was  confusion  ;  the  leaves  of 
breviaries  were  strewed  on  the  floor  of  the  refectory  and  along- 
the  corridors,  and  fragments  of  the  crucifix  lay  scattered  about, 
indicating  that  the  rude  hands  which  had  ejected  the  monks  paid 
no  marked  respect  to  the  symbol  of  Christianity.  The  cells,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  were  all  empty  ;  and  that  one  was  filled  with 
fragments  of  books  and  torn  papers.  These  forcibly  arrested  my 
curiosity  ;  but  they  were  in  such  utter  confusion  that  I  could 
make  but  little  of  them.  By  perseverance,  however,  I  succeeded 
in  collecting  most  of  the  scattered  parts  of  a  MS.  which  inter¬ 
ested  me  much,  and,  when  arranged,  I  read  as  follows: — 

“As  the  mouldering  hand  of  time  has  at  length  assumed  a 
power  over  my  languid  and  weary  frame,  with  which  it  is  impro¬ 
bable  I  shall  long  compete,  I  am  anxious,  ere  I  quit  a  world 
which  to  me  has  brought  so  much  woe,  to  detail  some  account 
of  the  causes  which  have  entailed  long  suffering  on  me,  and 
which  first  induced  me  to  seek  solace  and  consolation  amidst 
these  secluded  and  hallowed  w-alls. 

“  I  am  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in  La 
Vendee,  named  St.  Florent.  Ere  I  had  ripened  into  maturity,  or 
had  learned  to  know  the  bereavement  I  had  sustained,  I  lost  mv 
father.  The  affectionate  indulgence  of  one  of  the  best  of  mothers 
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contributed  to  keep  me  in  ignorance  of  my  loss,  until,  at  the  early 
age  of  seven  years,  I  was  placed  as  boarder  at  a  first-rate  academy. 
After  having  passed  with  tolerable  applause  through  the  ordinary 
studies  of  a  school,  1  was  sent  to  Paris  along  with  the  son  of  a 
neighbouring  family,  who,  though  less  honourable  in  descent, 
was  much  richer  than  ours.  My  companion,  young  De  Rheims, 
was  intended  for  the  army ;  I,  from  particular  circumstances 
which  promised  me  success,  was  destined  for  the  bar.  De 
Rheiins  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  any  profession  but  that  of 
arms,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  inspiring  me  with  the  same 
sentiments.  In  the  capital  I  had  this  prejudice  every  day  more 
and  more  confirmed.  The  insolent  superiority  the  young  officers 
of  my  acquaintance  claimed  over  their  fellow-citizens  dazzled  my 
ambition  and  awed  my  bashfulness. 

“To  the  profession  my  friends  had  marked  out  for  me,  atten¬ 
tion  and  sober  manners  were  naturally  attached.  I  soon  imbibed 
the  empty  opinions  of  inv  companions,  and  concluded  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  my  profession  to  be  servile  and  dishonourable;  and  all  at 
once  became  ashamed  of  virtues  to  which  I  was  naturally  in¬ 
clined,  and  a  bully  in  vices  which  I  loathed.  An  affectionate 
mother’s  ill-judged  kindness  supplied  me  with  the  means  of  those 
pleasures  in  which  my  companions  induced  me  to  share;  and  the 
habits  of  life  into  which  I  had  been  led  I  soon  found  began  to 
blunt  by  degrees  my  natural  feeling  of  rectitude,  and  to  take  from 
vice  the  restraints  of  conscience.  The  dangerous  connection  I 
had  formed  in  Paris  was  broken  off  by  De  Rheims  receiving  or¬ 
ders  to  join  his  regiment  immediately  at  Calais.  At  his  request 
I  consented  to  accompany  him  as  far  as  a  relation’s  house  in 
Picardy,  where  he  was  to  spend  a  day  or  two  on  his  way.  He 
was  an  elderly,  good-looking  man,  and  possessed  all  those  virtues 
of  which  De  Rheims’  ridicule  had  sometimes  made  me  ashamed, 
but  which  it  never  made  me  entirely  cease  to  revere.  His  ex¬ 
ample  encouraged,  and  his  precepts  fortified,  my  natural  dispo¬ 
sition  to  goodness  ;  but  an  only  child,  an  amiable  daughter  of 
nineteen,  was  a  more  interesting  assistant  to  it.  After  the  ex¬ 
perience  I  had  had  of  the  few  of  her  sex  with  whom  we  were  ac¬ 
quainted  in  Paris,  I  found  her  native  unaffected  manners  infinitely 
attractive.  De  Rheims  found  them  insipid,  and  but  ill-suited  to 
his  depraved  and  vicious  taste,  and  we  soon  left  them  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris. 

“  I  confess  I  felt  the  most  ardent  affection  for  her;  and  though 
the  little  time  I  had  known  her  would  not  justify  my  declaring 
my  attachment,  1  could  not  help,  by  a  thousand  little  nameless 
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attentions,  showing1  her  the  interest  with  which  I  regarded  her. 
On  parting  with  her  I  felt  what  in  life  we  frequently  do  in  an  in¬ 
ferior  degree  on  leaving  our  friends — a  lowness  of  spirits  and  a 
dependence  on  others  for  amusement,  with,  at  the  same  time,  a 
distaste  for  any  social  pleasures,  which  prevented  my  entering 
into  the  society  most  likely  to  produce  me  what  I  needed.  Our 
journey  up  was  dull  enough,  and  in  Paris  I  found  myself  not  less 
uncomfortable.  In  the  winter,  the  father’s  health  being  rapidly 
on  the  decline,  they  came  to  the  capital  for  the  benefit  of  superior 
medical  advice.  I  attended  him  constantly  with  that  assiduity 
which  was  due  to  his  friendship,  and  which  the  company  of  Emily 
made  to  me  an  indulgence.  Our  cares,  and  the  skill  of  the  best 
physicians,  were  fruitless :  he  died,  leaving  his  daughter  to  my 
friendship.  I  mingled,  in  true  sincerity,  my  tears  with  hers  over 
the  grave  of  our  best  of  friends,  and  endeavoured  to  assuage  her 
melancholy  bv  such  soothings  as  I  was  enabled  to  offer.  Being 
for  some  time  much  in  her  company,  and  loving  her  more  and 
more  each  time  I  saw  her,  I  ventured  to  ask  if  I  might  dare  to 
hope  for  her  love.  Emily  was  too  innocent  for  disguise,  and  too 
honest  for  affectation :  she  yielded  to  my  solicitations ;  and,  after 
a  proper  period  had  elapsed  from  the  death  of  her  parent,  we  re¬ 
tired  to  the  paternal  estate,  where  we  were  happily  united. 

“  We  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  felicity  for 
something  more  than  a  year,  when  my  Emily  found  herself  des¬ 
tined  to  become  a  mother.  On  that  interesting  occasion  my 
anxiety  was  such  as  a  husband  who  doats  upon  his  wife  may  be 
supposed  to  feel :  in  order,  therefore,  to  have  superior  assistance 
than  the  country  afforded,  I  proposed  she  should  remove  to 
Paris. 

“  I  had  only  to  express  a  wish  on  a  subject  to  obtain  Emily’s 
consent;  and  in  a  few  days  we  found  ourselves  at  the  same  hotel 
where  she  and  her  good  father  had  formerly  lodged,  alas !  but  to 
die,  and  leave  his  innocent  daughter  to  my  love.  The  recollec¬ 
tion  of  those  scenes,  tender  and  interesting  as  they  were,  spread 
a  sort  of  melancholy  indulgence  over  our  mutual  society  which 
made  the  company  of  any  third  person  tedious  and  disagreeable, 
and  we  continued  almost  always  together,  until  at  length  she 
made  me  the  father  of  a  sweet  boy.  On  this  pledge  of  our  loves, 
the  object  as  it  were  of  a  new  kind  of  tenderness,  we  gazed  with 
sincere  delight.  Emily  nursed  the  infant  herself,  as  well  from  an 
idea  of  duty  as  from  the  pleasure  of  attending  personally  to  its 
little  wants.  A  few  days  after  her  confinement,  having  occasion 
to  go  into  the  city,  I  accidentally  met  my  old  companion  De 
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Rheims.  He  embraced  me  with  the  greatest  warmth  ;  and  after 
a  variety  of  inquiries,  and  expressing*  his  cordial  satisfaction  at 
the  present  happiness  1  enjoyed,  he  pressed  me  so  earnestly  to 
spend  that  evening*  with  him,  that  I  was  ashamed  to  offer  an  apo¬ 
logy.  Our  company  consisted  only  of  himself  and  two  other 
officers,  one  of  whom  bore  the  Croix  de  St,  Louis,  and  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  the  army.  1  found  him  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
companions  I  had  ever  met  with. 

“  My  spirits  rose  in  proportion  to  the  pleasantry  around  me  ; 
and  I  found  wit,  sentiment,  and  information  to  the  fullest  extent, 
where  in  reality  I  least  expected  to  find  either.  It  was  late  before 
we  parted  ;  and  I  received,  not  without  pleasure,  an  invitation  to 
sup  with  the  colonel  the  following  night.  The  company  at  his 
house  I  found  enlivened  by  his  sister  and  a  friend  of  hers,  a 
widow,  who,  though  not  a  perfect  beauty,  had  yet  a  sweetness 
of  expression  in  her  countenance  which  impressed  me  more  in 
her  favour  than  mere  beauty  probably  would  have  done.  We 
happened  to  be  placed  next  each  other.  Unused  as  I  was  to  the 
gallantries  of  fashionable  life,  I  rather  wished  than  hoped  to  make 
myself  agreeable  to  her.  We  played  at  cards  in  the  evening,  and 
I  won,  in  truth,  more  than  I  could  have  wished.  On  parting,  the 
widow  asked  the  colonel,  smilingly,  to  take  his  revenge  at  her 
house,  and  said,  with  an  air  of  equal  frankness  and  modesty,  that 
as  I  had  been  partner  of  her  success,  she  hoped  1  would  take  the 
chance  of  sharing  a  less  favourable  fortune. 

***** 
ee  Before  I  went  out  I  came  to  wish  Emily  and  her  babe  a  good 
night ;  and  as  she  seized  my  hand  with  affectionate  warmth,  I 
thought  J  saw  a  tear  roll  gently  down  her  pale  cheek.  I  would 
have  given  any  thing  to  have  staid  at  home,  hut  for  the  shame  of 
not  going.  My  want  of  gaiety  was  very  perceptible,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  did  not  fail  to  rail  at  me  on  the  occasion.  We  played 
deeper,  and  sat  later  than  on  the  preceding  evening.  I  lost  very 
considerably,  and  returned  home  chagrined  and  mortified.  I  saw 
Emily  the  next  morning,  whose  spirits  were  low  and  dejected.  I 
thought,  too,  her  looks  reproached  my  conduct,  and  I  was  enough 
in  the  wrong  to  be  angry  that  they  did  so.  De  Rheims  came  to 
take  me  to  his  house  to  dinner ;  and,  as  we  went  along,  rallied 
me  on  the  conquest  he  said  I  had  made  of  the  fascinating  widow. 
We  went  to  that  lady’s  house  after  dinner.  She  was  more  ele¬ 
gantly  dressed  than  usual,  and  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever  I 
had  seen  her.  The  party  was  somewhat  numerous,  and  the  con¬ 
versation  chiefly  directed  to  my  leaving  Paris,  and  to  the  insipidity 
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of  the  enjoyments  I  was  to  meet  with  in  the  country.  Madame 
le  Mercier  did  not  join  in  the  raillery  against  me,  but  sometimes 
looked  at  me  as  if  the  subject  was  too  serious  for  her  to  be 
merry  on.  ^ 

**•*■*  * 

“  It  happened  that  just  at  this  time  a  young  artist  arrived  from 
our  province,  and  brought  letters  for  Etnily  from  a  female  friend. 
Emily,  who  doated  on  her  little  boy,  proposed  to  him  to  draw 
his  picture  unknown  to  me,  that  she  might  the  more  pleasingly 
surprise  me  by  showing  it  me.  I  was  enough  absent  from  her  to 
admit  of  its  being  finished  uninterruptedly.  Alas  !  she  knew  not 
what,  during  that  absence,  was  my  employment :  the  slave  of  vice 
and  profusion,  I  was  violating  every  tie  of  social  affection,  and 
squandering  the  fortune  that  ought  to  have  been  laid  by  for  my 
wife  and  infant.  After  having  exhausted  all  the  money  I  pos¬ 
sessed  and  all  the  credit  I  could  command,  I  would  have  stopped 
short  of  ruin  ;  but  when  I  thought  of  returning  in  disgrace  and 
poverty  to  the  place  I  had  left  respected  and  happy,  I  took  refuge 
in  desperation,  mortgaged  the  rest  of  my  estate,  and  staked  the 
produce  to  recover  what  I  had  lost,  or  to  lose  myself.  The  result 
was  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 

“  After  the  horror  of  my  situation  had  left  me  power  to  think,  I 
hurried  to  Madame  le  Mercier.  and  told  her  my  situation.  She 
treated  me  as  one  who  was  no  longer  worth  the  deceiving.  I 
rushed,  in  the  agony  of  despair,  from  her  house,  I  knew  not  whi¬ 
ther;  my  steps  involuntarily  led  me  home.  1  went  quickly  to 
my  Emily’s  chamber  ;  she  was  asleep,  with  a  night-lamp  burning- 
near  her ;  her  child  sleeping  on  her  bosom,  and  its  little  hand 
grasping  her  neck.  Think  what  I  felt  as  I  looked  ?  She  smiled 
through  her  sleep,  as  if  dreaming  of  happiness ;  I  too  fatally  knew 
the  misery  to  which  she  must  soon  wake.  My  brain  began  to 
madden,  and  the  horrible  idea  rose  within  me  of  terminating  our 
three  lives.  At  that  moment  the  bright  eyes  of  my  darling  boy 
opened  full  upon  me  :  it  was  more  than  I  could  bear.  I  left  the 
room,  and,  gaining  an  obscure  hotel  at  a  distant  part  of  the  town, 
wrote  a  few  distracting  lines  to  my  Emily,  acquainting  her  of  my 
folly  and  my  crimes,  and  that  I  meant  to  leave  France  for  ever. 
I  left  Paris  on  the  instant,  and  had  walked  several  miles  before  it 
was  light.  At  sun-rise  the  Brest  diligence  overtook  me,  and  I 
entered  it  without  knowing  whither  I  should  proceed.  That  day 
and  the  next  I  went  on  mechanically,  regardless  of  food  and  in¬ 
capable  of  rest.  At  length  my  strength  failed,  and  I  fainted  in 
the  passage  of  an  inn  at  which  we  were  stopping  to  bait.  A  eha- 
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ritable  brother  of  the  order  to  which  I  now  belong  attended  me 
with  great  humanity,  and  in  a  few  days  I  was  again  able  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air. 

“  As  I  was  one  morning  standing  at  the  inn-door,  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  diligence,  among  the  passengers  who  alighted  was 
the  young  artist  that  had  been  recommended  to  us  at  Paris.  I 
learned  from  him  the  sequel  of  my  misfortunes.  My  wife  and 
child  were  no  more  !  The  shock  which  my  letter  gave  produced 
a  fever,  delirium,  and  death.  In  the  interval  of  reason  preceding 
the  spirit’s  departure,  my  wife  called  him  to  her  bed-side  and 
gave  him  the  picture  of  my  babe,  charging  him  with  her  last 
breath,  if  ever  he  could  find  me  out,  to  present  it  me  with  her 
forgiveness.  He  put  it  into  my  hands.  I  hardly  know  how  I 
survived  its  receipt.  By  that  holy  man  who  attended  me  so  assi¬ 
duously  I  was  placed  in  this  convent,  where,  except  an  occa¬ 
sional  melancholy  journey  to  the  tomb  of  my  Emily  and  her  boy, 
I  have  remained  ever  since  to  expiate  the  enormity  of  my  of¬ 
fences.  After  years  of  suffering,  a  beam  of  mercy  has  shed  its 
celestial  light  upon  my  wasting  days,  and  true  penitence  has  in¬ 
duced  me,  I  trust  not  presumptuously,  to  indulge  a  hope  that  I 
may  meet  with  forgiveness  from  that  hand  which  is  ever  em¬ 
ployed  in  dispensing  unmerited  blessings  to  sinful  man.” 

This  narrative  did  not  tend  to  diminish  the  solemn  impressions 
of  the  place,  and,  having  taken  a  hurried  glance  at  some  other 
cells,  I  took  my  departure.  B.  D. 

STANZAS. 

I  would  not  think  of  days  gone  by 
If  I  could  turn  my  thoughts  away. 

But  though  I’d  have  these  visions  fly. 

They  haunt  me  night  as  well  as  day. 

I  would  not  think  of  me  who  made 
Those  golden  days  so  fair  and  bright  j 
But,  ah  !  what  power  can  cast  a  shade 
O'er  one  who  was  my  being’s  light! 

Reason,  religion,  duty — all 

Command — they  say  my  love  should  sink 
And  I  obey  their  blighting  call — 

I  cease  to  speak,  hut  not  to  think. 

Yet  I  would  bury  thoughts  as  well, 

But  this  no  power  of  mind  can  do, 

For  memory,  with  magic  spell, 

Restores  those  scenes  of  love  to  view. 

I  struggle — and  they  think  me  cold — - 
A  word — a  look — recalls  the  past  \ 

Then  my  unchanging  love  is  told, 

A  love  which  with  my  life  must  last.  Adah. 
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ORIGINS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

Brocades . — This  term  came  from  the  French  word  brochees  ; 
which  was  applied  to  figured  silks,  among  which  was  interwoven 
patterns  in  gold,  silver,  &c. 

Taffety. — We  are  told  that  this  silk  was  so  named  from  the 
noise  made  on  it  by  rubbing,  which  sounds  taffe ,  taffe.  In  an 
old  work  published  in  the  fifteenth  century  we  are  informed  that 
the  ladies  wore  girdles  of  tajfe -taffe. 

Damask . — The  first  piece  seen  of  this  silk  was  brought  from 
Damascus,  in  Syria,  from  whence  it  derived  its  name. 

Gauffree. — Crape  or  gauze  gauffree  is  imprinted  with  hot  irons. 
The  term  gauffree  is  taken  from  a  French  pastrycook,  who  in¬ 
vented  a  kind  of  paste,  extremely  thin,  baked  between  two  irons, 
and  bearing  the  marks  of  the  irons  on  each  side. 

Gauze — took  its  name  from  Gaza ,  a  town  in  Syria,  where  it 
was  first  fabricated. 

Gingham— a  striped  kind  of  cotton,  took  its  name  from  Gain- 
gamp,  a  town  in  Bretagne,  where  it  was  first  woven. 

Muslin — comes  from  Mosul,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  where 
the  finest  muslins  are  found  ;  the  Europeans  imitated  them,  and 
called  the  texture  muslin. 

Reticules. — In  1796,  the  Grecian  style  of  dress  being  in  vogue, 
pockets,  in  consequence,  were  suppressed,  and  a  small  work-bag*, 
long  lain  aside  by  the  dowagers,  was  revived  by  the  young 
women  ;  in  which  they  put  their  keys,  their  pocket  handkerchiefs, 
and  their  purses.  The  old  ladies,  who  did  not  dare  to  adopt  the 
new'  style  of  dress,  revenged  themselves  on  the  bag  by  giving  to 
it  the  epithet  of  Ridicule,  and  this  became  the  name  of  the  cri¬ 
ticised  object.  The  bag  was  generally  a  net,  lined  with  sarsnet. 
Our  improvers  in  language  pretend  that  it  ought  to  be  named 
reticule ,  from  the  Latin  reticulum ,  a  little  net. 

We  were  once  informed  by  a  very  intelligent  gentleman,  who 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  guards  of  the  unfortunate  Marie- 
Antoinette,  that  the  ridicule  is  of  more  ancient  date,  and  was  in¬ 
vented  by  the  queen’s  milliner  in  1780  or  1781  ;  and  that  being 
shown  to  her  majesty,  and  its  use  explained,  she  held  it  on  her 
finger,  saying,  "  Ah  !  que  e’est  Ridicule  l”  since  when  it  was 
called  by  that  name  ;  and  we  think  there  is  good  reason  to  credit 
this.  The  officer  was  a  major,  and  much  about  the  court. 

Blankets. — In  1340,  one  Thomas  Blanket  and  some  other  in¬ 
habitants  of  Bristol  set  up  looms  in  their  own  houses  for  weaving 
those  w'oollen  cloths,  which  have  ever  since  been  called  blankets. 

Spencers. — This  article  of  dress  originated  with  the  late  Lord 
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Spenser.  His  lordship,  when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  being 
out  a  hunting,  had,  in  the  act  of  leaping  a  fence,  the  misfortune 
to  have  one  of  the  skirts  of  his  coat  torn  off ;  upon  which  his 
lordship  tore  off  the  other.  Some  inventive  genius  took  the  hint, 
and  having  made  some  of  these  half-coats,  out  of  compliment  to 
his  lordship,  gave  to  them  the  significant  cognomen  of  Spencer! 

Sedan  Chairs. — It  was  in  the  year  1634  that  Sir  Saunders 
Buncombe  first  introduced  sedan  chairs.  Sir  Saunders  was  a 
great  traveller,  and  had  seen  these  chairs  at  Sedan,  where  they 
were  first  invented. 

Tilbury. — So  called  from  Mr.  Tilbury,  the  coach-maker  of 
Mount  Street,  Berkeley  Square. 

Stanhope. — So  called  from  being  introduced  into  the  beau 
monde  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stanhope. 

Tandem,.—  This  equipage  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin  words 
tan  dem ,  i.  e.  at  length;  one  horse  preceding  the  other.  It  is  a 
cognomen  somewhat  far-fetched,  but  it  is  accounted  for  by  say¬ 
ing,  it  is  of  University  origin. 

B’Oyleys.—  These  dessert  napkins  take  their  term  from  a  very 
respectable  warehouseman  of  the  name  of  D’Oyley,  whose  family 
of  the  same  name  had  resided  in  the  great  old  house  next  to 
Hodsoll,  the  banker’s,  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  This 
house,  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  which  makes  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  old  engraved  views  of  the  Strand,  having  a  covered  up-and- 
down  entrance  which  projected  to  the  carriage-way,  was  pulled 
down  about  1782,  on  the  site  of  which  was  erected  the  house  now 
occupied  in  the  same  business. 

Mantua- Maker. — The  names  of  places  are  sometimes  preserved 
in  trades,  and  the  objects  of  trade,  where  no  longer  the  slightest 
connexion  exists  between  them.  Thus  we  have  a  Mantua-Maker , 
a  name  at  first  given  to  persons  who  made  a  particular  cloak  or 
dress  worn  at  Mantua,  in  Italy. 

Milliner. — So  called  because  the  Milanese  were  the  first  Milli¬ 
ners,  or,  as  they  were  called,  Milaners ;  deriving  their  name  from 
the  sale  of  a  particular  dress  first  worn  at  Milan,  in  Italy. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAVOURITE  CHILD. 

Must  that  soft  frame  in  dust  be  laid, 

Nor  sparkle  more  thine  eyes  ; 

Nor  longer  glow  those  cheeks  with  red. 

More  pure  than  Tyrian  dyes  ? 

O,  coward  death  !  thou’st  missed  thine  aim  : 

The  happy  victim  see  ; 

And  know,  thy  dart  gave  life  to  him, 

And  only  death  to  rue. 


MARRIAGE  IN  FRANCE. 

Think  not  this  subject  beneath  your  notice.  The  manners  oi 
great  nations  must  ever  depend  on  the  manners  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  them  ;  and  what  can  make  you  acquainted  with 
these  individual  manners — what  can  give  you  a  better  clue 
whereby  to  explain  them — than  the  knowledge  of  the  light  in 
which  they  regard  the  indissoluble  tie  of  marriage  ?  Besides,  the 
conduct  of  the  French  in  this,  elsewhere  interesting,  matter,  is 
at  least  curious ;  though,  perhaps,  you  may  not  think  it  worthy 
of  imitation. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  young  man,  possessing  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  thinks  it  desirable,  for  his  family,  that  he  should 
marry.  1  assure  you  that  I  am  setting  about  it,  or,  rather,  set¬ 
ting  him  about  it,  in  the  true  French  style,  and  according  to  the 
usual  routine.  He  looks  around  him, — no  !  he  does  not  look 
around  him,  but  lie  inquires  what  are  the  fortunes  of  the  several 
young  ladies  of  his  own  rank  in  his  neighbourhood.  Observe, 
that  I  am  speaking  of  a  young  noble,  that  is,  a  country  gentle¬ 
man  :  in  the  other  classes  of  society  the  matter  is,  I  believe,  con¬ 
ducted  more  according  to  the  English  plan*.  He  hears  that  a 
certain  demoiselle  is  possessed  of  a  fortune  exactly  equal  to  his 
own  ; — for,  owing  to  the  equal  partition  of  property,  a  perfect 
equality  of  fortune  is  expected  in  the  couple  ;  without  it,  they 
will  not  be  well  matched,  and  will  not  form  what  is  called  a  joli 
manage. 

Listen,  then,  ye  second  sons  of  English  gentlemen,  whom  aris¬ 
tocratic  pride  debars  from  the  sweets  of  matrimony!  Seek  the 
shores  of  France :  the  certainty  of  acquiring  a  fortune,  at  least 
equal  to  your  own,  there  awaits  you :  thus  may  you  counteract 
the  injustice  of  nature,  and  the  prejudiced  partiality  of  your 
fathers !  , 

“But,  to  my  tale.”  A  girl  is  found,  whom  public  report  de¬ 
clares  to  be  endowed  with  riches  equal  to  those  of  her, — what 
may  I  call  him? — admirer?  no;  lie  has  not  yet  seen  her; — • 
zuooer  ?  no;  lie  has  not  yet  spoken  to  her;— futur ?  yes,  that 
term  is  correct ;  with  riches  equal  to  those  of  her  future  hus¬ 
band. 

But,  in  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty  of  finding  appropriate 
terms  by  which  to  designate  the  parties,  I  shall  adopt  a  more 
business-like  mode  of  expressing  myself;  a  mode  which,  though 
it  may  not  be  quite  so  interesting ,  is  more  applicable  and  cha¬ 
racteristic. 

Let,  therefore,  the  letter  A  be  the  young  noble  in  search  of  a 
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wife,  and  the  letter  B  the  demoiselle ,  whose  fortune  is  declared 
to  be  equal  to  his  own.  Certain  of  this  fact,  A  gets  his  father, 
C,  to  write  to  the  father  of  B,  and  to  make  known  the  prospects 
and  wishes  of  his  son  :  D,  the  father  of  the  demoiselle ,  B,  thinks 
over  the  matter,  and,  presuming  that  the  bargain  can  be  con¬ 
cluded,  requests  a  common  friend  of  both  to  introduce  him  to  the 
father  of  the  young  man :  together,  these  two  draw  up  the  mar¬ 
riage  articles  to  their  mutual  satisfaction. 

It  is  now  time  that  A,  the  young  noble,  should  be  introduced 
to  B,  the  demoiselle,  whom,  be  it  recollected,  he  has  not  yet 
seen.  The  meeting  is  contrived  thus :  the  father  of  A  takes  his 
son  to  pay  a  visit  to  D,  whose  daughter,  with  her  mother,  is  in 
the  room.  The  young  people  bow  and  courtesy  to  each  other : 
A  pays  a  formal  compliment  to  B,  who  again  courtesies,  without 
raising  her  eyes  from  the  little  work-table  at  which  she  is  seated  ; 
and,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  A  and  his  father  take  their  leave, 
and  retire. 

“  Well,  son,”  says  C,  when  they  are  alone,  “  what  do  you 
think  of  her  ?”  “  Why — she’s  well  enough, — elle  n’est  pas  mal ; 

— but  let’s  get  it  over  soon,  for  I  can’t  go  on  long  with  this 
work,”  replies  the  loving  A.  “  Soil,  be  it  so  says  his  father. 

“  Well,  daughter,”  says  D,  on  the  other  hand,  “  have  you  any 
thing  to  say  against  him  ?”  “Mon  pere ,  je  ne  I’aipas  vu  ;  I  did 
not  see  him,  father.”  “  How  so  ?  he  was  sitting  there  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  “  But,  father — I  scarcely  dared  to 
look  at  him.”  “  Pauvre  petite — poor  child  !”  says  D  ;  “  hut,  in 
fine,  have  you  any  objection  to  him?”  “  But — why — but — 
father,  I  should  like, — like  Mr.  R.  or  Mr.  G.  better.”  “  Com - 
ment  /”  cries  the  enraged  D,  “you  would  like, —you  talk  of 
liking!  What!”  “Nay,  but  see,  dear,”  says  her  mother,  now 
interposing,  “  A,  whom  your  father  has  fixed  upon,  is  a  very 
jolie  partie — good  match:  he  is  of  an  excellent  family  ;  he  has  a 
pretty  fortune,  and  he  is  a  joli  homme ,  with  a  physiognomy  rather 
pleasing  than  otherwise:  think  of  it,  child ;  your  father  and  I 
only  wish  for  your  happiness.”  “  Eh  bien,  Maman  ;  fais  comme 
tu  voudras ; — very  well,  mamma  ;  do  as  you  wish.” 

No  more  is  required.  C  and  D  convene  and  settle  that  the 
marriage  shall  take  place  that  day  three  weeks — the  intervening 
time  to  be  spent  in  preparing  the  corbeille. 

The  corbeille !  the  corbeille  !  what  demoiselle  can  resist  the 
magic  word  !  Hoc  maximum  vinculum,  laze  arcana  sacra,  has 
deos  conjugates !  But  I  forget  that  you  are  still  a  stranger  to 
these  all-conciliating,  all-facilitating  inventions.  No  French 
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marriage,  can,  however,  take  place  unless  the  corbeille  and  the 
trosseau  be  parties  to  the  contract ;  and  having  obtained  a  list  of 
the  general  contents  of  the  one  and  the  other,  I  shall  now  endea¬ 
vour  to  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  each. 

So  soon  as  the  marriage  between  A  and  B  has  been  agreed 
upon,  the  mother  of  the  young  lady  begins  laying  in  for  her 
daughter  a  stock  of  clothes  calculated  to  endure  as  long  as  the 
union  itself — that  is  till  death,  come  it  ever  so  late.  This  pro¬ 
vision  consists  only  of  the  more  useful  sort  of  attire — gowns, 
petticoats,  stockings,  handkerchiefs,  &c.  &c.  from  three  to  six 
dozen  of  each.  This  stock  is  called  the  trosseau ,  and  is  more  or 
less  extensive  according  to  the  fortune  of  the  demoiselle,  as  about 
one  year’s  income  is  to  be  spent  in  providing  it. 

But  however  delightful  it  may  be  to  watch  the  erection  of  a 
well-filled  wardrobe,  yet  what  are  stockings  and  petticoats  com¬ 
pared  to  the  contents  of  the  corbeille  !  It  is  the  corbeille  that  ex¬ 
clusively  occupies  the  thoughts  of  the  young  spouse.  This  at¬ 
tractive  magnet  is  a  large,  richly-ornamented  basket,  which  it  is 
the  care  of  the  loving  futur  to  fill  with  the  more  costly  parts  of 
woman’s  attire — with  real  cashmere  shawls,  with  lace  gowns,  &e. 
— with  every  sort  of  nick-nack — gloves,  fans,  &c. — with  a  purse 
well  stocked  with  gold,  and  with  two,  or  more,  complete  parures 
of  jewels.  This  corbeille  is  as  indispensable  as  the  husband  him¬ 
self  to  a  French  marriage,  and  few  ladies  hesitate  to  declare  that 
they  think  it  the  best  part  of  the  concern.  In  purchasing  the 
contents  of  the  Basket,  it  is  thought  to  be  a  great  proof  of  de¬ 
ference  if  the  bridegroom  consult  the  taste  of  the  bride ;  and 
throughout  my  example  of  A  and  B,  you  behold  a  more  than 
usually  liberal  and  loving  couple. 

As  yet,  however,  the  business  is  not  concluded.  The  day 
fixed  for  the  marriage  is  arrived.  A  and  the  near  relations  of 
both  meet  together  at  the  house  of  the  demoiselle.  The  corbeille 
and  the  presents  of  the  futur  are  exposed  to  universal  admiration. 
The  company  then  proceed  in  a  body  to  the  hotel  de  ville — town- 
hall. 

Let  us  suppose  that  A  and  B,  the  hero  and  heroine  of  my 
example,  have  conformed  to  all  this  :  that  they  are  now  driving 
round  the  town — leaving  cards  at  the  doors  of  all  their  acquaint¬ 
ance — sending  papers  of  sugar-plums  to  their  more  intimate 
friends — and  preparing  for  t lie  dinners  and  balls  that  are  to  be 
given  on  that,  the  day  of  their  marriage,  and  on  the  subsequent 
evenings,  at  the  houses  of  the  parents  of  “the  happy  couple.” 
When  these  rejoicings  shall  be  concluded,  A  will  take  B,  or  B 
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will  take  A— according  to  the  previous  agreement— to  dwell  in  an 
apartment  of  his,  or  her,  father’s  house.  This  is  a  more  common 
arrangement  than  that  the  young  people  should  set  up  a  separate 
establishment.  But,  whatever  may  be  their  intentions  on  this 
head,  they  are  now  married. 

Perhaps  you  may  think  the  courtship  I  have  detailed  to  be  too 
short — to  say  no  more.  I  once  hinted  as  much  to  a  young  married 
lady,  who  was  giving  me  an  account  of  her  own  union,  contracted 
after  three  weeks  spent  in  formal  interviews:  “  Eh,  man  Dieu  P’ 
she  replied  ;  “  it  was  quite  long  enough,  for  we  were  tired  to  death 
of  one  another  f’  B. 


MY  grandfather’s  GARDEN.  —  NO  11. 

RURAL  LIFE — THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HORTICULTURE  —  OUR 
gardener’s  DAUGHTER. 

What  a  charming  month  is  June!  Our  village,  which  always 
wears  a  face  of  contentment,  looks  peculiarly  lovely  during  this 
delightful  season;  and  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  wonder,  with  my 
grandfather,  why  people  will  deprive  themselves  of  such  pleasures 
as  the  country,  during  three  fourths  of  the  year,  so  abundantly 
affords.  Our  forefathers,  I  suspect,  were  wiser  than  their  suc¬ 
cessors  ;  they  lived  in  rural  retirement ;  and  though  not 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  provide  themselves,  like  my  grand¬ 
father,  with  a  modern  Eden,  they  felt  that  there  was  something 
grateful  in  inhaling  the  pure  breath  of  Heaven,  and  in  contem¬ 
plating  uninterruptedly  the  works  of  the  Almighty. 

All  around  us  here  is  calm  ;  tranquillity  reigns  over  every  thing ; 
and  the  quiet  happiness  of  the  place  disposes  the  mind  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  blessedness  of  the  season.  Ambition  does  not  often 
disturb  ;  and  the  feverish  agitation  of  the  busy  world  is  hap¬ 
pily  unknown  in  Dovedale. 

Thei  •e  is  here,  too,  a  wakeful  observation  of  a  thousand  little 
touches  on  our  senses,  which  could  not  be  felt  amidst  the  throng¬ 
ing  sensations  of  ardent  life ;  and  pleasure  springs  up  in  the 
bosom  in  eager  play,  and  with  a  sort  of  grateful  response  to  the 
most  insignificant  objects  that  seek  to  solicit  it.  The  senses,  the 
fancy,  and  even  the  reasoning  intelligence,  are  awake  to  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  pleasures  natural  and  inherent,  feeding  even  the  deeper 
happiness  of  the  mind,  and  strengthening  its  strong  affections  with 
their  constant  gentle  supply.  It  becomes  not  only  tenderer  ;  but 
the  more  solemn  thoughts  and  feelings  which  visit  at  times  every 
human  mind, — which  belong  to  its  nature  and  condition,  and  are 
a  necessary  part  both  of  its  wisdom  and  its  virtue, — are  known  io 
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the  seasons  of  silence  and  solitude.  The  hurry  of  the  world  shuts 
them  out  from  the  soul ;  but  when  there  is  silence  in  the  mind, — 
when  the  heart  rests, — when  the  hush  of  the  world  has  breathed 
over  the  spirit, — when  the  mind,  self-left,  feels  itself  in  its 
loneliness, — then  is  its  hour  of  contemplation  ! 

The  indulgence  of  the  natural  pleasure,  impressed  upon  our 
senses  by  the  common  elements  of  nature,  in  their  simplest  ap¬ 
pearances,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  important  enjoyments  provided 
for  us,  and  clings  round  the  extinction  of  imagination  in  old  age. 
It  breaks  in  upon  us  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  and  passions  that 
possess  the  strong  activity  of  manhood,  and  never  falls  on  the 
unprepared  heart  without  surprising  it  into  remembrance  of 
purer,  loftier  existence. 

When  we  walk  abroad  in  Nature,  we  go  not  as  artists  to  study 
her  scenes,  but  as  her  children  to  rejoice  in  her  bounty.  The 
breath  of  the  air,  the  blue  of  the  unclouded  sky,  the  shining  sun, 
and  the  green  softness  of  the  unflowered  turf  beneath  our  feet, 
are  all  that  we  require  to  make  us  feel  that  we  are  transported 
into  a  region  of  delights.  We  breathe  and  tread  in  a  pure  un¬ 
troubled  world,  and  the  fresh  clear  delight  that  breaths  round 
our  senses  seems  to  bathe  our  spirits  in  the  innocence  of  Nature, 

Although  the  turbulent  pleasures  of  the  fashionable  world  are 
not  without  their  charms  for  me,  I  confess  that  the  more  mature 
my  thoughts  become  the  more  attached  I  grow  to  my  sylvan  re¬ 
treat.  The  associations  of  the  place  cling  around  me  ;  the  little 
histories  of  the  inhabitants  amuse  me,  and  my  grandfather’s 
horticultural  philosophy  entertains  if  it  does  not  instruct  me  He 
can  relate  as  many  anecdotes  of  flowers  as  Captain  Brown  can  of 
dogs,  and  certainly  not  less  original. 

Of  our  gardener,  John  Homely,  he  entertains  a  very  high  opi¬ 
nion:  his  moral  honesty  is  undoubted;  but  though  his  intellectual 
capacity  has  always  appeared  to  me  somewhat  questionable,  mv 
grandfather  is  constantly  appealing  to  his  understanding  on  sub¬ 
jects  about  which  the  poor  man  could  not  be  expected  to  know 
anything.  A  few  mornings  since  I  was  highly  amused  with  a 
philosophic  dialogue  between  these  veteran  horticulturists.  The 
windows  of  my  suit  of  rooms  look  into  that  department  of  the 
garden  which  is  more  exclusively  devoted  to  Flora,  and  the 
incense  which  is  perpetually  rising  to  her,  impregnates  the  air 
with  a  perfume  which  always  appeared  to  me  most  grateful  a  few 
hours  after  sunrise.  Accordingly  I  seldom  fail  to  throw  open  mv 
casement  when  I  arise,  and,  in  general,  more  senses  than  one  have 
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the  benefit  of  this  proceeding.  The  humming  of  the  bee  is  by  no 
means  inappropriate  music  in  such  a  place;  and  this,  in  summer, 
is  never  wanting  ;  while  the  feathered  tribe,  in  a  louder  key,  sing 
their  little  notes  of  praise.  While  enjoying  the  soft  melody  of 
the  hour  on  the  morning  in  question,  I  heard  John  ask  his  master 
if  he  should  put  “  the  Duke  of  Wellington  into  the  same  bed  with 
the  Queen  of  Sheba.”  “No,  no/’  responded  my  grandfather, 
“  place  him  beside  Washington,  it  will  suit  him  better  ;  and  fix  the 
‘  merry  monarch’  in  the  bed  with  Mrs.  Siddons  ;  George  the  Fourth 
has  already  been  transferred  to  the  same  bed  with  Maria  Teresa.” 

These  dignified  names  appertain  to  my  grandfather’s  tulips, 
and  in  no  garden  in  Europe  are  there  finer  ones.  He  cherishes 
them  with  the  passion  of  a  virtuoso,  and  draws  several  of  his  wisest 
maxims  from  their  evanescent  qualities.  Pointing  to  a  dead  one, 
he  has  often  said  to  me 

“  So  beauty  facies,  so  fleets  its  showy  life, 

As  droops  the  tulip,  clad  in  all  its  pride 
Of  rich  array.’’ 

On  the  present  occasion  he  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  John’s 
proximity  to  so  instructive  a  flower.  “A  garden,”  he  said,  “is 
the  only  fitting  place  for  philosophy  to  teach  in.” 

“  Umph  !”  ejaculated  John. 

“  It  is,”  continued  the  old  man,  “  full  of  instruction  :  it  recalls 
the  holiest  associations,  inspires  reverence  and  pious  gladness, 
and,  more  than  this,  it  is  the  only  correct  barometer  whereby  we 
can  ascertain  the  degree  of  national  civilization.” 

“  Umpli !”  said  John  again,  as  he  transferred  the  “Duke  of 
Wellington”  to  the  neighbourhood  of  “Washington.” 

“There  is  not  a  plant  here,”  proceeded  my  grandfather, 
“  which  does  not  speak  volumes.  The  only  fruits  that  ripened 
originally  in  England  were  blackberries,  crab  apples,  and  sloes. 
Until  the  sixteenth  century  we  had  no  garden,  properly  so  called. 
Anne  of  Cleves,  who  was  the  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  could  not  pro¬ 
cure  a  salad  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  even  these  tulips,  delicious 
flowers  i  were  first  introduced  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  A 
considerable  trade  was  formerly  carried  on  in  tulips,  and  tulip  fan¬ 
ciers  were  once  common.  An  idiot  of  this  description  having 
heard  of  a  man  who  possessed  a  black  tulip,  hurried  to  his  garden 
and  became  proprietor  of  the  rara  avis  for  the  moderate  sum  of 
three  hundred  pounds.  He  had  no  sooner  laid  his  hands  on  it 
than  he  tore  it  into  pieces  1” 

“  Laws !”  said  John. 
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“  Because,’  ’  continued  my  grandfather,  “  he  happened  to  have  a 
similar  one  in  his  own  garden,  and  which  then  became  the  greatest 
curiosity  in  Europe.” 

“  Umph  !”  was  all  John  said. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  the  man,”  said  my  grandfather,  com¬ 
ing  to  a  full  stop,  and  looking  his  aged  and  sun-burnt  gardener  in 
the  face.  John  gave  a  long  sigh.  “ Turned  Methodist?”  queried 
my  uncle.  “No,  sir,”  replied  John,  “  though  I  could  turn  any 
thing  this  morning,  for  my  heart  is  heavy.” 

The  sickness  of  the  heart  is  a  disease  which  never  failed  to 
excite  my  grandfather’s  compassion:  he  knows  howto  pity  be¬ 
cause  he  feels  for  others,  and  John’s  allusion  to  sorrow  diffused  in 
a  moment  a  shade  of  seriousness  over  his  face.  The  poor  old 
gardener  saw  that  he  had  distressed  his  master,  and  hastened  to 
offer  such  relief  as  a  full  relation  of  his  case  could  afford. 

“  My  daughter,  sir, — ” 

“  Poll !  poll  I  forget  her,  the  baggage.” 

“I  wish  I  could,  sir ;  I  had  hoped  she  was  dead,  but — ” 

“  But  has  anything  worse  happened  ?” 

“No,  sir, — yes,  sir,  she  returned  home  last  night.” 

This  information  awakened  my  curiosity,  and  I  became  more 
than  usually  attentive  to  their  conversation.  From  my  infancy  I 
had  heard  the  name  of  Ellen  Homely  mentioned  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  utmost  interest  in  my 
girlish  mind.  The  servants  always  spoke  mysteriously  of  her,  the 
old  gardener  sighed  deeply  whenever  she  happened  to  be  mentioned, 
and  my  uncle  commanded  instant  silence  whenever  her  story  was 
alluded  to.  I  was,  therefore,  necessarily  anxious  to  know  who  and 
what  Ellen  was,  but  it  was  not  until  I  escaped  from  the  giddiness 
of  childhood  that  I  learned  the  particulars  of  her  sad  history. 

Ellen  was  a  village  beauty  :  her  parents  had  only  herself;  and 
her  mother,  vain  of  her  daughter,  filled  her  head  with  extravagant 
ideas  of  the  value  of  a  pretty  face.  She  was  of  opinion,  poor 
foolish  woman,  that  so  much  grace  and  perfection  were  worthy  of 
some  one  more  capable  of  appreciating  them  than  the  rude 
bachelors  of  the  hamlet,  and  Ellen  was  not  slow  to  give  admission 
to  notions  which  flattered  her  personal  vanity.  Beauty  is  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  goodness  and  virtue,  that  we  cannot  fancy 
the  existence  of  either  in  its  absence,  or  believe  that  they  can  be 
wanting  where  it  is  to  be  found.  Ellen  was  known  to  be  a  rustic 
coquette,  but  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  condemn  her  for  her  in¬ 
constancy  :  if  a  fault  was  hinted  at,  they  looked  at  her  face  and 
forgot  the  accusation.  Thus  privileged  to  offend  with  impunity, 
July,  1829.  f 
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Ellen  was  a  very  tyrant  in  affairs  of  the  heart,  but  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  life  her  natural  goodness  rendered  her  amiable  and 
beloved.  My  grandfather  held  her  in  high  esteem  :  he  undertook 
on  several  occasions  to  give  her  advice,  and  promised  to  be  her 
friend  as  long  as  she  merited  his  good  opinion. 

When  Ellen  had  attained  her  twentieth  year  it  was  observed 
that  her  spirits  were  no  longer  buoyant;  the  roses  left  her  cheeks, 
her  eyes  lost  their  lustre,  and  her  manners  were  entirely  altered. 
She  came  abroad  but  seldom,  and  then  in  a  slovenly  manner,  very 
different  from  her  wonted  custom;  it  was  obvious  that  she  was 
not  ambitious  of  further  conquests.  The  tongue  of  slander  was 
soon  busy  in  whispering  away  her  reputation,  and  dubious 
friends  were  known  to  hint  at  the  probability  of  her  having  for¬ 
gotten  that  respect  which  woman  owes  herself.  Her  constant 
seclusion  and  altered  appearance  tended  to  confirm  these  sus¬ 
picions.  Alas!  these  suspicions  were  but  too  well  founded. 

One  morning,  in  the  decline  of  autumn,  the  body  of  an  infant 
was  discovered  concealed  in  a  willow  grove  on  my  grandfather’s 
domain.  Such  an  event  created  in  the  secluded  village  extreme 
surprise:  its  annals  had  never  been  stained  with  the  crime  of  in¬ 
fanticide  ;  and  all  seemed  eager  to  remove  from  their  door  so  foul 
a  charge.  My  grandfather,  being  the  only  magistrate  within 
several  miles,  was  instantly  summoned  by  his  tenantry  to  the  spot. 
He  lost  no  time  in  investigating  the  affair,  and  was  struck  with 
horror  when  it  was  hinted  that  the  daughter  of  his  own  gardener 
had  perpetrated  child- murder.  Ellen  was  taken  instantly  into 
custody,  and  brought  to  my  grandfather’s  house.  The  housekeeper, 
who  witnessed  the  scene,  describes  her  as  trembling  with  agitation, 
her  lips  pallid,  and  her  eyes  red  with  weeping.  My  grandfather 
wept  too,  and,  willing  to  spare  the  feelings  of  a  wretched  creature 
who  might  be  innocent,  he  handed  her  into  the  back  parlour  and 
closed  the  door  behind  him.  Ellen,  who  reverenced  and  loved  him, 
was,  in  his  presence,  above  all  disguise.  “  I  am,”  said  she,  “  a 
guilty  thing,  but  yet  not  quite  the  monster  which  you  would 
believe.” 

"  Unhappy  creature,”  said  my  grandfather,  “  then  you  have 
destroyed  your  own  offspring—” 

“  No,  no,”  she  interrupted,  “  I  could  not  have  done  that — I  did 
not  do  that — but — ”  And  she  paused,  her  tears  fell  faster  on  her 
cheek,  and  her  agitation  became  more  intense.  Her  sobs  were 
convulsive,  but  she  endeavoured  to  suppress  them,  and  proceeded. 
“  You,  sir,  are  good,  and  will  believe  me, — I  did  not  murder  my 
child.” 
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“  Then  who  did  it  ?” 

“I  know  not.  At  three  o’clock  this  morning  I  delivered  it  into 
the  hands  of — of — its  father,  who  promised  to  get  it  nursed  in 
secret  for  me  : — Oh  !”  she  ejaculated,  “  sure  he  has  not  deceived 
me !” 

“He  has,”  said  my  grandfather,  pacing  the  room,  “  and  he 
must  be  punished.  Who  is  he  ?’’ 

For  this  startling  question  Ellen  was  not  prepared.  My  grand¬ 
father,  however,  pressed  for  an  answer,  and  would  take  no  excuse  : 
but  when  she  pronounced  the  name  of  “George  Winterton,”  he 
became  himself  an  object  of  pity.  George  was  his  ward,  and 
had  lived  under  his  roof  from  childhood.  He  was  a  wild  young- 
man,  but  still  by  no  means  decidedly  vicious  until  his  entrance 
into  college.  He  was  now  keeping  his  vacation  at  Dovedale,  and 
had  contrived  to  deceive  the  rose  of  the  village.  My  grandfather 
was,  by  this  information,  placed  in  a  cruel  situation  :  of  George’s 
guilt  he  had  no  doubt  whatever,  and  then  the  consequence — 
ignominy — the  gallows!  Could  he  see  his  ward — the  son  of  his 
friend — tried,  condemned,  and  executed  like  a  common  felon? 

He  sent  for  the  young  man  :  Ellen’s  story  could  not  be  refuted  : 
and,  when  he  saw  no  possibility  of  denying  it,  he  affected  to  treat 
the  whole  with  ridicule.  This  aroused  the  anger  of  his  guardian, 
but  George  was  irreclaimable.  “Hang  me  if  you  like,”  said  he, 
with  great  indifference,  “  if  not,  open  this  window,  give  me  the  key 
of  the  back  garden-door,  and  Ellen  and  I  will  quit  Dovedale  for 
ever.” 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  charge  my  grandfather  with  partiality  in 
his  magisterial  duties,  but  the  truth  is,  George  and  the  creature 
he  had  ruined  made  their  escape,  and  the  first  news  my  grand¬ 
father  learned  of  his  ward  was,  under  all  the  circumstances,  con¬ 
solatory — he  fell  in  the  field  of  battle,  undistinguished  from  the 
vulgar  carnage  about  him.  Ellen  had  concealed  herself  in  the 
animated  wildernesses  of  London.  Vicious,  however,  she  has  not 
been  ;  but,  worn  down  with  remorse  and  premature  decay,  she  has 
returned  to  ask  pardon  of  her  parents  and  her  God,  and  die  at 
borne.  Eliza. 
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If  an  abundant  issue  of  new  novels  could  detain  the  fashionable 
world  in  town,  we  should  hear  no  complaints  of  deserted  parks 
and  solitary  streets  this  summer.  Mr.  Colburn,  with  a  spirit 
which  threatens  to  fatigue  even  the  most  inveterate  readers  of 
“the  gentle  tale,”  and  overstock  the  shelves  of  circulating 
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libraries,  seems  determined  that  the  publishing  season  shall  no 
longer  be  limited  to  those  few  months  during  which  statesmen 
make  andamend  laws,  and  dowagers  choose  to  be  “  At  Home,” — 
after  ten  o’clock  at  night.  Like  bees  in  Hindostan,  we  are  be¬ 
wildered  amidst  the  abundant  sweets  which  surround  us  ;  but, 
though  much  inclined  to  be  pleased,  we  regret  that  the  novels  of 
the  season  are,  with  few  exceptions,  “  talentless  trash.”  We  have 
never  seen,  during  one  revolving  year,  such  a  flood  of  nonsense 
poured  upon  the  reading  public,  and  we  should  protest  more 
loudly  against  literary  deceptions  of  this  kind,  were  we  not  per¬ 
suaded  that  it  will  eventuate  in  good.  The  novel-reader  must 
grow  more  fastidious  and  select,  and  then  we  may  hope  to  see  less 
print  and  paper  bestowed  on  absurd  tales  and  silly  stories. 

We  have  said,  however,  that  there  are  exceptions.  Among 
these  are  “  Tales  of  the  Wars  of  our  Times,”  by  the  author  of 
“Recollections  of  the  Peninsula,”  and  “Geraldine  of  Desmond.” 
The  first  is  written  in  a  style  of  great  elegance,  abounds  with 
striking  incidents,  and  betrays  a  correct  taste  and  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  intellect.  Captain  Sherer  served  in  Spain  and  Portugal :  his 
former  work  shows  that  he  has  been  an  attentive  observer,  and  the 
present  volumes  bespeak  still  higher  powers.  “Geraldine  of 
Desmond”  is  of  a  different  complexion:  it  is  a  story  of  other 
times  in  Ireland,  and  though  very  cleverly  written,  there  is  too 
much  of  antiquities  and  too  little  incident  in  it.  The  author  could 
evidently  do  much  better  if  he  would  contrive  to  render  his  his¬ 
torical  research  less  obtrusive. 

The  same  objection  applies  to  “  Lord  Morear  of  Hereward,”  a 
novel  in  four  volumes.  The  story  appertains  to  the  struggles 
which  took  place  in  this  country  subsequent  to  the  Norman  in¬ 
vasion.  Hereward,  a  noble  Saxon,  was  the  Robin  Hood  of  these 
times  ;  his  valour  sustained  the  drooping  courage  of  his  country¬ 
men,  and  his  address  baffled  all  the  ingenuity  of  his  adversaries. 
His  history  is  full  of  incident  of  a  very  decided  and  interesting 
character,  and  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  has  fully  availed 
himself  of  it ;  but  not  always  with  that  tact  which,  in  the  hands 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  makes  historical  novels  so  agreeable. 

“The  School  of  Fashion”  pretends  to  describe  modern  man¬ 
ners,  but  the  author  has  mistaken  personification  of  characters 
for  the  characters  themselves ;  his  dramatis  personae  are  ideal. 
Like  too  many  of  its  cotemporaries,  the  work  is  devoid  of  plot, 
and  wants  incident.  There  are,  however,  here  and  there,  short 
sketches  highly  finished,  but,  like  angel  visits,  they  are  “  few  and  far 
between.” 
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To  “  catch  tlie  living  maimers  as  they  rise”  seems  to  be  the 
great  object  contemplated  by  most  of  our  modern  novelists. 
Like  the  preceding  work,  “  D’Erbine,  or  the  Cynic,”  undertakes 
to  be  a  picture  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  the  author  has  evi¬ 
dently  been  an  observer  of  what  is  called  “  high  life.’’  Some  of 
the  portraits  are  good,  but  the  incidents  are  a  little  too  romantic. 

“Jesuitism  and  Methodism”  hardly  comes  under  the  head  of 
“  novels,”  and  yet  it  pretends  to  be  a  tale.  Religion,  however, 
being  a  subject  which  ought  always  to  be  approached  with  respect, 
we  question  the  propriety  of  discussing  the  merits  of  any  creed  in 
a  work  of  fiction.  The  present  work  is  decidedly  a  failure. 

Amongst  the  most  valuable  of  the  new  books  published  during 
the  preceding  month  are  “Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshawe,”  “  Letters 
of  Philip,  second  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  to  several  individuals  of  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  &c.”  and  “  Memoirs  of  the  Administration  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Pelham,  by  the  late  Rev.  Archdea¬ 
con  Coxe.”  The  first  details  the  incidents  of  a  life  remarkable 
for  its  quiet  happiness  and  domestic  felicity.  As  a  picture  of  the 
manners  of  former  times  it  is  valuable,  but  the  absence  of  novel 
or  stirring  incidents  leaves  it  uninteresting. 

A  Mr.  Nathan,  who  happens  to  be  an  Israelite  and  a  musical 
composer,  has  just  favoured  the  world  with  “Fugitive  Pieces  and 
Reminiscences  of  Lord  Byron,”  and  a  more  reprehensible  pro¬ 
duction  we  have  never  seen.  The  dead  are  libelled  and  the 
living  insulted  by  this  modern  Orpheus ;  for  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  print  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
their  offensive  grossness.  There,  are,  however,  two  original 
songs  of  Lord  Byron  in  the  book,  and  these  form  the  only  re¬ 
deeming  feature  about  it.  One  of  these  songs  we  extract. 

“  I  speak  not,  I  trace  not,  I  breathe  not  thy  name — 

There  is  grief  in  the  sound — there  were  guilt  in  the  fame  ; 

But  the  tear  which  now  burns  on  my  cheek  may  impart 
The  deep  thought  that  dwells  in  that  silence  of  heart. 

Too  brief  for  our  passion,  too  long  for  our  peace. 

Were  those  hours  —  can  their  joy  or  their  bitterness  cease  ? 

We  repent,  we  abjure,  we  will  break  from  our  chain — 

We  must  part,  we  must  fly,  to  unite  it  again. 

Oh  !  thine  be  the  gladness,  and  mine  be  the  guilt ; 

Forgive  me,  adored  one — forsake  if  thou  wilt; 

But  the  heart  which  I  bear  shall  expire  undebased. 

And  man  shall  not  break  it,  whatever  thou  may’st. 

And  stern  to  the  haughty,  but  humble  to  thee, 

My  soul  in  its  bitterest  blackness  shall  be  ; 

And  our  days  seem  as  swift,  and  our  moments  more  sweet, 

With  thee  by  my  side,  than  the  world  at  our  feet. 
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One  sigh  of  tliy  sorrow,  one  look  of  thy  love, 

Shall  turn  me  or  fix,  shall  reward  or  reprove  ; 

And  the  heartless  may  wonder  at  all  wre  resign, 

Thy  lips  shall  reply  not  to  them,  hut  to  mine.” 

Lord  Mahon  has  published  a  volume  of  much  historical  value, 
entitled  “  The  Life  of  Belisarius.”  His  views  of  the  eventful 
period  when  Belisarius  flourished  are  clear,  his  research  exten¬ 
sive,  and  his  conclusions  remarkable  for  philosophical  accuracy. 
The  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  histories  of  the  Greek 
empire. 

In  the  way  of  poetry  we  have  had,  during  the  month,  “  The 
Casket,”  and  “  The  Poetical  Sketch  Book,”  &c.  by  Mr.  Hervev. 
The  first  contains  short  contributions  from  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  our  poets,  and  the  second  is  the  production  of  a 
highly  gifted  mind.  The  principal  poem  in  the  collection  has 
long  been  popular,  but  many  of  the  minor  pieces  are  new. 


LETTERS  FROM  LONDON.— NO.  II. 

You  are  quite  mistaken,  my  dear  Julia,  in  supposing  that 
London  has  been  deserted.  Bond  Street  is  vet  crowded,  and  the 
Park  still  exhibits  its  long  string  of  splendid  equipages.  “Routs” 
and  “At  Homes  ”  continue  to  banish  ennui  from  the  beau  monde , 
and  the  account  of  them  to  fill  the  pages  of  that  fashionable  ga¬ 
zette,  the  “  Morning  Post.”  The  parliament,  however,  has  been 
prorogued,  the  weather  is  unusually  sultry,  and  therefore  it 
naturally  follows  that  the  metropolis  will  be  left  to  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  seek  health  on  the  sea-shore,  or  security  from 
the  summer  sun  in  the  cooling  shade  of  the  country. 

Things  have  begun  to  intimate  the  approach  of  that  season 
when  cherries  ripen  and  the  fashionable  world  migrate  :  the  two 
patent  theatres  have  been  closed,  and  the  Haymarket  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Opera  House  are  open.  At  the  first  a  new  farce,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Poole,  entitled,  “  Lodgings  for  Single  Gentlemen,” 
has  been  produced  with  great  success.  The  performers  are  all 
old  favourites. 

Poor  Terry  is  dead :  he  was  only  in  his  forty*seventh  year  ; 
his  widow  is  amply  provided  for,  and  is  a  distinguished  artist. 
Her  landscapes  have  been  generally  admired. 

Malibran  and  Sontag'  have  been  exerting  their  “  sweet  voices” 
at  various  concerts  during  the  month.  The  latter  lady,  a  few 
nights  since,  had  her  benefit  at  the  King’s  Theatre.  It  was  splen¬ 
didly  attended,  and  she  exerted  herself  to  give — what  all  expe¬ 
rienced — abundant  satisfaction. 
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Several  persons  complain  of  the  preference  which  is  given 
at  this  house  to  the  operatic  compositions  of  Rossini ;  and  the 
almost  total  exclusion  of  those  of  Mozart  has  been  alleged  as 
a  proof  of  the  degenerate  taste  of  the  ton.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
decide  how  far  this  accusation  is  founded  in  justice  ;  but  the 
fact  is,  Mozart  now  fails  to  please  ;  whenever  an  opera  of  his  has 
been  produced  during  the  season,  symptoms  of  fatigue  have  been 
manifested  before  the  conclusion  of  the  first  act,  and  even  the 
wonderful  powers  of  Madame  Malibran  were  unable  to  suppress 
that  elongation  of  face  which  indicates  anything  rather  than  a 
sense  of  being  delighted.  Rossini  is  certainly  the  fashionable 
composer  of  the  day  :  his  operas  have  kept  full  possession  of  the 
stage  for  several  years  back,  and  though  he  may  be  pronounced 
less  of  a  musical  genius  than  Mozart,  he  understands  dramatic 
effect  better,  and  is  therefore  more  popular.  “ Paul  Pry,”  as  a 
literary  production,  is  very  inferior  to  the  tragedy  of  “Cato;”  but 
who  would  listen  to  the  soliloquies  of  the  old  Roman,  provided  he 
could  get  a  glance  of  Liston’s  umbrella. 

On  Monday,  the  first  of  June,  Vauxhall  Gardens  opened  for 
the  season,  with  new  attractions.  The  managers  of  this  very  de¬ 
lightful  place  of  entertainment  seem  determined  to  gratify  their 
visitors  ;  thev  have  engaged  for  the  season  a  number  of  favourite 
singers,  introduced  several  brilliant  transparencies,  and,  more 
than  all,  the  company  is  treated  to  an  Italian  Opera  very  well 
performed.  The  fire-works  are,  as  usual,  attractive,  and  the 
place  altogether  is  a  very  agreeable  one  for  an  evening’s  recrea¬ 
tion.  Such  endeavours  to  please  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors 
cannot  fail  of  ensuring  success,  and  the  weather,  as  yet,  has 
thrown  no  damp  upon  their  exertions. 

Wishing  to  gratify  you,  I  have  paid  another  visit  to  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Royal  Academy.  The  company  on  this  day  was  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  ever,  and,  what  is  more,  they  really  appeared  to  be  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  only  business  which  could  bring  them  there. 
Westall,  who  paints  so  gracefully,  has,  No.  36,  “  A  girl  at  a  cot¬ 
tage  door.”  Though,  perhaps,  not  exactly  true  to  nature,  it  is 
a  sweet  picture.  Her  air  of  simplicity  accords  well  with  the 
scene,  and  the  management  of  the  light  and  shade  is  remarkably 
happy.  “The  Meeting  of  Abraham’s  servant  and  Rebekah,” 
No.  180,  by  W.  Hilton,  is  redolent  of  patriarchal  times  ;  and 
“Milton’s  reconciliation  with  his  wife,”  No.  207,  by  Boxall,  is 
full  of  grace  and  feeling.  “Portrait  of  a  young  lady,”  No.  459, 
by  J.  Simpson,  is  a  highly  finished  painting.  Mr.  Simpson  is  a 
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rising- artist,  and  must,  if  he  be  wise,  attain  eminence  as  a  portrait- 
painter. 

“  Brigands  disputing  the  spoils  of  their  victim, ”  No.  454,  by 
Collins,  is  a  masterly  production.  The  wild  ruffianly  air  of  the 
robbers  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  scene — rugged  and  unculti¬ 
vated.  They  fight  with  that  strong  hatred  which  even  thieves 
can  feel  towards  each  other,  and  though  the  dispute  is  deadly,  we 
cannot  sympathize  with  the  actors — their  destruction  of  each 
other  has  nothing  repulsive  in  it. 

The  British  Institution  is  now  open  ;  it  contains  one  hundred 
and  ninety-four  paintings  belonging  to  the  Italian,  Spanish, 
Flemish,  Dutch,  and  English  schools.  Of  tiiese  his  majesty  has 
contributed  thirteen,  W.  Wells,  Esq.  nine,  and  various  other 
individuals  have  lent  the  remainder.  Their  liberality  in  thus  de- 
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priving  themselves,  for  a  time,  of  these  works  of  art  deserves  every 
praise  ;  and  the  number  which  has  been  contributed  is  a  proof  that 
works  of  art  abound  in  this  country.  The  productions  of  art, 
like  French  milliners  and  Italian  dancers,  are  attracted  by  wealth. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours 
closed  on  Saturday  last,  and  I  fear  was  not  quite  as  successful  as 
the  admirers  of  the  arts  could  wish.  Many  of  the  sketches  were 
beautiful.  “The  Gleaners,”  by  S.  Austin,  pleased  me  much,  and 
some  of  the  landscapes  were  excellent.  “  Calais  Pier,”  by  D. 
Cox,  was  a  beautiful  representation  of  a  very  picturesque  and  ani¬ 
mated  scene. 

The  Diorama  pleased  me  much:  the  view  of  St.  Peter’s  is 
magnificent  and  grand,  but  that  of  the  village  of  Thiers  is  far 
more  natural.  Yours,  &c. 

THE  MIRROR  OF  FASHION. 

WALKING  DRESS. 

A  dress  of  sage-leaf-green  gros  de  Naples,  with  a  broad  hem 
round  the  border  of  the  skirt,  surmounted  by  a  bias  fold,  which, 
being  carried  up  each  side  of  the  dress  in  front,  forms  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  tunic  robe.  The  sleeves  are  en  Mameluke ,  but  not 
quite  so  wide  as  formerly.  A  fichu-pelerine,  of  fine  plain  India 
muslin,  constitutes  the  out- door  appendage  to  this  dress  :  it  is 
edged  round  by  two  rows  of  lace:  ruffles  are  worn  at  the  wrists 
of  the  sleeves ;  they  are  double,  and  of  fine  lace.  The  bonnet  is 
of  Cerulean-blue  gros-de-Naples,  trimmed  with  ribands  and 
esprits  of  the  same  colour,  and  white  blond.  The  parasol  is  the 
same  colour  as  the  dress. 
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EVENING  DRESS. 

A  dress  of  white  crtpe-lisse  over  white  satin,  with  a  broad  hem 
at  the  border,  finished  in  points  at  the  head  ;  the  points  trimmed 
with  narrow  blond;  and  beneath  the  blond  a  rouleau  of  pink 
satin  ;  under  these  ornaments  is  another  in  raised  leaves  of  white 
satin.  The  corsage  is  a  la  Sevigne,  with  a  girandole  brooch  in  the 
centre  of  the  drapery  in  front ;  this  brooch  is  of  white  agate,  with 
the  drops  in  a  pear  form.  A  dress  hat  of  pink  satin  constitutes 
th t  coiffeur e ;  under  the  brim,  on  the  left  side,  is  a  rosette  of 
white  satin  riband,  and  under  the  right,  a  small,  drooping  white 
feather;  an  elegant  white  plumage  plays  gracefully  over  the 
crown  and  part  of  the  brim. 

GENERAL  MONTHLY  STATEMENT  OF  FASHION. 

The  families  which  at  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  June  con¬ 
tinued  their  residence  in  London,  were  those  the  most  exalted 
and  distinguished  in  the  fashionable  world.  The  Opera,  Vaux- 
hall,  and  other  public  spectacles,  with  the  splendid  parties  given 
by  our  sovereign,  the  princes,  and  the  nobility,  imparted  a  grati¬ 
fied  animation  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  justly-renowned  metro¬ 
polis  ;  while  concerts,  both  public  and  private,  and  dinners  of 
ceremony,  afforded,  each  in  their  turn,  a  brilliant  spectacle  of  all 
that  was  elegant,  superb,  and  fashionable  in  female  attire. 

The  dresses  still  continue  to  be  made  with  the  sleeves  so  capa¬ 
cious,  that  they  are  truly  ridiculous,  and  obscure  all  the  beauty  of 
the  figure.  The  body  is  frequently  concealed  entirely  by  a  white 
canezou  spencer,  which  is  a  favourite  addition  to  all  dresses,  as 
much  for  the  home  as  for  the  out-door  costume.  Stomachers, 
however,  form  a  favourite  finish  to  the  bodice  of  dinner  dresses, 
and  also  to  those  for  the  evening  party;  these  bodices  all  lace  or 
button  behind.  White  lace  dresses  over  white  satin  are  much  in 
favour  for  young  people,  at  evening  visits  of  ceremony;  and 
summer  satins,  or  gros-de-Naples,  of  light  colours,  with  broad 
flounces  of  white  blond,  are  frequently  seen  on  married  ladies. 
A  dress  for  demi-parure  was  much  admired,  lately,  at  a  friendly 
party  :  it  was  of  a  very  superior  kind  of  gros-de-Naples,  of  a 
slate-colour,  having  a  light  tinge  of  lavender:  it  was  trimmed 
round  the  border  by  two  broad  flounces  ;  and  the  corsage  was  in 
the  Gallo-Greek  style ;  the  sleeves  were  wide,  but  not  so  immo¬ 
derate  as  many  of  the  present  day.  At  the  wrists  they  were  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  coronet  cuff.  The  dress  was  only  partially  low, 
and  a  double  pelerine  collar  was  worn  over  it  of  fine  India  muslin, 
most  superbly  embroidered  in  feather-stitch  and  open  work. 
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Coloured  muslins,  both  striped  and  plain,  are  very  prevalent  in 
home  costume  ;  they  are  often  ornamented  across  the  bust  with  a 
broad  riband,  the  most  prevailing1  colour  in  the  stripes,  and  a  belt, 
of  the  same  kind  of  riband,  fastens  in  front  by  a  gold  buckle. 
White  dresses  increase  daily  in  favour,  and  are  worn  in  every 
different  style  of  par  ure. 

A  white  muslin  canezou  spencer,  over  a  petticoat  of  coloured 
gros  de  Naples,  is  a  dress  for  the  promenade,  as  much  prevailing 
as  it  has  been  for  the  last  three  years ;  but  they  are  generally 
now,  as  they  ought  to  be,  confined  to  the  very  young.  The  new 
pelisses  are  open  in  front,  and  this  is  a  fashion  quite  appropriate 
to  the  summer;  the  sleeves  are  enormously  wide.  Scarfs,  of 
Cashmere  gauze,  are  the  sole  out-door  addition  to  a  high  dress, 
and  they  are  merely  throat-scarfs;  though  they  are  more  orna¬ 
mental  than  useful,  yet  they  give  a  beautiful  finish  to  a  dress. 
Scarfs  of  white  lace  are  seen  in  carriages,  at  Vauxhall,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  have  appeared  at  the  Opera  and  the  theatres. 

The  hats  are  of  fluted  silk,  and  fly  rather  too  much  off  the  face, 
having  the  appearance  of  being  entirely  at  the  back  of  the  head  ; 
they  are  of  light  and  unobtrusive  colours,  and  are  elegantly  orna¬ 
mented  in  scrolls  and  en  bateaux ,  of  the  same  material  which 
composes  the  hat :  they  tie  very  tastefully  under  the  chin  on  the 
left  side,  by  a  bow,  and  two  long  ends  of  white  satin  riband. 
Bonnets  of  slate-coloured  gros  de  Naples,  trimmed  with  blue 
satin  riband,  are  much  worn  in  walking  costume  ;  but  the  favour¬ 
ite  morning  bonnet  is  of  Dunstable,  trimmed  and  lined  with  satin. 
The  riband  is  always  the  same  colour  as  the  lining,  or  striped 
and  shaded  to  suit.  Leghorn  hats  do  not  prevail  so  much  as  they 
did  last  summer  ;  they  are  more  trimmed  than  either  the  straw 
or  Dunstable  bonnets,  and  have  frequently  a  few  flowers  added 
to  their  ornaments,  which  consist  more  of  loops  of  riband  than 
bows.  Under  every  kind  of  hat  is  worn  either  a  small  cornette, 
or  a  mentonnitre  of  blond  ;  when  the  hat  is  fastened  down  with 
the  latter,  the  strings  generally  float  loose. 

Turbans,  of  richly  striped  gauze,  are  more  worn  in  half-dress 
and  in  home  attire  than  caps;  they  are  large  and  wide,  but  not 
unbecoming ;  the  blond  caps  differ  nothing  in  shape  and  style  of 
trimming  to  those  so  much  in  favour  last  month.  A  dress  hat  of 
pink  crape,  with  a  very  full  plumage  of  the  same  colour,  was 
much  admired  a  few  evenings  ago  at  a  splendid  dress  party. 
The  toques  and  berets  have  open  crowns,  and  are  chiefly  of  co¬ 
loured  crape.  White  crape,  spotted  with  silver,  is  a  favourite 
material  for  dress  turbans.  Diamonds  and  ostrich  feathers  con- 
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stituted  the  chief  head-dresses  at  the  late  magnificent  parties 
given  at  court. 

The  most  admired  colours  are  slate,  Navarin-blue,  pink. 
Chinese-green,  fawn-colour,  and  lilac. 

SBones  Be  Parts. 

PUBLIC  PROMENADE  DRESS. 

A  dress  of  very  pale  lilac  gros  de  Naples,  with  a  very  broad 
hem  round  the  border  of  the  skirt,  over  which  is  embroidered,  in 
white  floize  silk,  a  wreath  of  vine-leaves.  A  muslin  canezou 
spencer  is  worn  with  this  dress,  with  sleeves  a  V  imbecille ,  con¬ 
fined  at  the  wrists  by  broad  bracelets  of  green  and  gold  enamel. 
A  triple  ruff  of  fine  lace  encircles  the  throat.  The  hat  is  of 
white  silk  or  chip,  and  is  ornamented  with  white  gauze  ribands, 
and  white  marabout  feathers. 

MORNING  VISITING  DRESS. 

A  d  ress  of  gros  de  Naples,  with  a  white  ground,  on  which  are 
very  large  checquers  of  mignionet-leaf-green.  Canezou  spencer, 
of  white  muslin,  with  sleeves  &  la  Mameluke,  with  pleated  cuffs, 
and  ruffles  of  lace.  Across  the  bust  are  stripes  of  lace  let  in, 
and  a  full  double  ruff  of  lace  surrounds  the  throat.  The  hat  is  of 
white  crape,  and  is  ornamented  with  green  and  white  riband,  blue¬ 
bells,  and  full-blown  Chinese  roses.  The  parasol  is  figured,  on 
a  white  ground,  in  green  stripes  of  chain-work. 

STATEMENT  OF  FASHIONS  AT  PARIS,  IN  JUNE,  1829. 

At  the  theatre  Favart,  where  a  German  company  of  platers 
have  been  lately  performing,  were  remarked  several  caps  a  la 
fiancee,  in  blond,  ornamented  with  field  flowers  and  puffs  of 
gauze  riband,  with  satin  stripes :  the  lappets,  which  floated  loose, 
were  of  broad  blond.  A  lady  had  on  one  of  these  caps  a  tuft  of 
flowers,  consisting  of  a  garden-daisy,  a  few  half-opening  roses, 
and  some  sprigs  of  lilies  of  the  valley.  Young  persons  wore  their 
hair  without  any  ornament ;  they  had  tortoise-shell  combs  ;  the 
bows  of  hair,  which  were  so  lightly  dressed  that  they  appeared 
transparent,  were  much  elevated.  Some  ladies  wore  flat  and 
very  large  berets  of  Swedish-blue  crape,  with  two  birds  of  Para¬ 
dise  crossing  each  other.  Some  dress-hats,  of  white  satin  or 
of  coloured  crape,  were  ornamented  with  long  willow  feathers. 
The  dress-hats  were  placed  very  backward.  A  hat  of  white  chip 
has  appeared,  with  six  green  feathers  placed  in  stages  one  above 
the  other.  The  Grenada-toque  has  an  open  c^own,  and  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  white  ostrich  feathers ;  and  a  toque  of  cherry-co¬ 
loured  gauze,  with  gold  interwoven,  has  been  presented,  among 
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other  gifts,  to  a  newly-married  lady.  It  is  fashionable  at  the 
theatres  to  wear  small  caps,  the  crowns  of  which  are  formed  in  a 
net-work  by  rouleaux  of  satin.  The  front  is  made  of  gauze 
ribands,  cut  in  leaves,  which  are  placed  in  wreaths,  without  any 
blond  being  introduced. 

High  dresses  are  expected  to  be  very  general  for  summer  wear 
in  the  country  :  plain  bodies  are  most  fashionable.  The  French 
have  given  a  very  appropriate  name  to  the  long  sleeves  now  worn  ; 
they  call  them  sleeves  a  IHmbecille ;  and,  indeed,  their  appear¬ 
ance  is  imbecile  enough.  Chantilly  lace  dresses,  figured  en  co - 
lonnes ,  are  much  admired  at  evening  parties  ;  they  appear  to 
great  advantage  over  pink  satin.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
make  of  dresses.  Dresses  of  Cashmere  gauze,  of  oriental  green, 
embroidered  in  silk  of  the  same  colour,  though  in  different 
shades,  are  trimmed  with  flounces  cut  in  sharp  points.  At  a  fete 
extraordinary  lately  given  at  Tivoli,  a  lady  wore  a  dress  of  clear 
muslin  of  a  nankin  colour,  with  Chinese  designs  in  stripes  ;  the 
sleeves  were  a  Vimbecille,  with  deep  ruffles  of  embroidered  tulle, 
and  a  pelerine  to  correspond.  The  dress  was  bordered  by  two 
flounces.  She  had  a  scarf,  named  a  printamiiere,  with  a  white 
ground,  and  flowers  embroidered  on  it  of  coloured  silk.  Short 
sleeves  for  full  dress  are  very  large,  and  en  beret ,  and  the  bodies 
are  very  much  cut  away  from  the  back  and  shoulders.  Batiste 
dresses,  of  a  white  ground,  embroidered  in  a  pattern  of  different 
colours,  are  much  admired,  and  are  very  pretty  wear  for  the 
summer. 

Flowers  and  feathers  form  the  favourite  ornaments  on  Leghorn 
hats ;  these  are  placed  in  front  of  the  crown :  sometimes  they 
are  trimmed  with  ribands  of  blond-gauze,  the  colours  poneeau 
and  Chinese-green,  with  branches  of  the  winter-cherry;  on  one 
hat  so  trimmed  was  seen,  on  the  summit  of  the  crown,  a  tom-tit 
perched,  picking  at  one  of  the  cherries.  Hats  of  gros  de  Naples 
are  trimmed  with  blond  and  a  profusion  of  flowers.  Very  large 
straw  bonnets  are  worn  at  morning  walks  in  the  country  by 
young  persons  ;  they  tie  close  down,  and  have  no  other  trimming 
than  what  is  formed  by  the  band  and  strings,  which  are  usually 
of  broad  riband. 

In  the  out-door  costume  there  is  little  new,  except  a  new  kind 
of  shawl,  called  Moresco  Cashmere  ;  the  ground  is  of  two  or  three 
different  colours,  and  at  each  corner  is  a  bouquet  of  flowers; 
these  shawls  are  five  quarters  square. 

The  colours  most  in  favour  are  Chinese-green,  pink,  Navarin- 
blue,  lilac,  and  Oiseau-de-Paradis. 
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THE  LOVES  OF  THE  POETS.* 

Poets  are,  it  is  supposed,  from  their  excessive  sensibility  and 
nice  perception  of  the  beautiful,  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  as¬ 
saults  of  the  tender  passion.  At  all  events  they  possess  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  giving  publicity  to  their  loves  and  their  likings  ;  their 
mistresses  and  their  friends  are  sure  of  immortality  ;  and  however 
ill  their  cotemporaries  may  use  them,  whatever  neglect  they  may 
experience  from  the  great  and  the  influential,  futurity  is  certain 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  their  griefs  and  their  joys.  Other 
men  are  compelled  to  suffer  and  to  feel  in  silence,  to  tell  the 
women  of  their  hearts  in  sober  prose  that  they  are  dear  to  them  ; 
but  the  poet  has  loftier  communings  ;  his  fair  one  must  be  cele¬ 
brated  in  stanzas  and  sonnets,  and  whether  she  is  kind  or  scornful 
the  world  of  poetry  must  be  ransacked  for  partial  comparisons, 
whilst  the  verse  which  commemorates  her  insensibility  or  her 
softness  gives  an  eternity  to  her  name.  All  are,  therefore,  neces¬ 
sarily  acquainted,  more  or  less,  with  the  “  loves  of  the  poets/’ 
None  can  have  read  their  works  without  knowing  that  they  had 
human  hearts,  and  that  the  high  privilege  of  genius  did  not  ex¬ 
empt  them  from  the  frailties  of  our  nature. 

The  theme  which  Mrs.  Jamieson — for  such  we  understand  is 
our  fair  author’s  name— -has  chosen,  is,  therefore,  an  ample  and 
an  interesting  one;  and  in  her  hands  it  has  received  all  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  judgment,  delicacy,  and  good  taste  could  impart 
to  it.  She  has  brought  before  us,  in  a  clear  and  instructive 
form,  the  weakness  and  perfection  of  a  race  to  which  we  all  owe 
something,  and,  in  her  hands,  their  example  proves  not  less  in¬ 
structive  than  their  writings.  She  discusses  those  abstract  ques¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  human  heart  with  considerable  talent  ; 
and  there  is  so  much  desirable  knowledge  in  her  book  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  prove  an  agreeable  present  to  her  own  sex.  Her 
style  is  vivid  and  correct  ;  with  the  history  of  poetry  she  is  well 
acquainted  ;  and  is  evidently  not  less  intimate  with  the  silent 
operations  of  the  female  heart. 

Poets,  however  highly  gifted,  have  not  always  risen  above  the 


*  P>y  the  author  of  the  “Diary  of  an  Ennuyee,  2  vols.  post  8vo.  Lon¬ 
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spirit  of  their  age;  the  bards  of  Greece  and  Rome  mention 
woman  without  any  of  those  dignifying1  epithets  which  hare  been 
subsequently  and  deservedly  bestowed  upon  her ;  and  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  though  the  troubadour  paid  her  homage,  his  sentiments 
towards  her  were  less  exalted  than  those  which  characterized  the 
Gothic  bard.  When  the  age  of  chivalry  had  passed  away,  there 
came  reprehensible  days  of  French  gallantry  ;  but  this  did  not 
survive  long — good  sense  and  correct  thinking  assumed  their 
proper  place,  and  the  school  of  poetry  really  became  the  school 
of  sound  morals  and  correct  thinking.  The  history  of  poetry  is, 
therefore,  the  history  of  society;  and  the  loves  of  the  poets,  in 
their  respective  ages,  may  really  be  taken  as  correct  specimens  of 
the  loves  of  other  people  during  the  same  period.  To  the  Italian 
poets  belong  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  write  of  love 
with  proper  feeling,  and  their  verses  gave  a  tone  to  the  effusions 
of  their  cotemporaries;  hut  this  spirit  was  subsequently  lost  in 
abandoned  wit  and  odions  licentiousness.  It  was  then  the  fashion 
for  privileged  bards  to  pay  their  court  to  noble  beauties,  and  some¬ 
times  to  marry  them.  “  It  must  be  confessed,”  says  our  fair  au¬ 
thor,  “  that  the  aspiring  loves  of  some  of  our  poets  have  not  proved 
auspicious  even  when  successful.  Dryden  married  Lady  Eliza¬ 
beth  Howard,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire:  but  not 
*  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards  ’  could  make  her  either  wise  or 
amiable  :  he  had  better  have  married  a  milkmaid.  She  was  weak 
in  intellect,  and  violent  in  temper.  Sir  Walter  Scott  observes, 
very  feelingly,  that  ‘The  wife  of  one  who  is  to  gain  his  liveli¬ 
hood  by  poetry,  or  by  any  labour  (if  any  there  be)  equally  ex¬ 
hausting,  must  either  have  taste  enough  to  relish  her  husband’s 
performances,  or  good  nature  sufficient  to  pardon  bis  infirmities.’ 
It  was  Dryden’s  misfortune  that  Lady  Elizabeth  had  neither  one 
nor  the  other. 

“  Dryden  was  the  original  of  the  famous  repartee  to  be  found, 

I  believe,  in  every  jest  book:  shortly  after  his  marriage.  Lady 
Elizabeth,  being  rather  annoyed  at  her  husband’s  very  studious 
habits,  wished  herself  a  book,  that  she  might  have  a  little  more 
of  bis  attention.  *  Yes,  my  dear,’  replied  Dryden,  ‘  an  almanack.* 
‘Why  an  almanack?’  asked  the  wife,  innocently.  ‘Because 
then,  my  dear,  I  should  change  you  once  a  year.’  The  laugh,  of 
course,  is  on  the  side  of  the  wit;  but  Lady  Elizabeth  was  a  young 
spoiled  beauty  of  rank,  married  to  a  man  she  loved  ;  and  her 
wish,  methinks,  was  very  feminine  and  natural  ;  if  it  was  spoken 
with  petulance  and  bitterness,  it  deserved  the  repartee ;  if  with 
tenderness  and  playfulness,  the  wit  of  the  reply  can  scarcely  ex¬ 
cuse  its  ill-nature. 
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44 Addison  married  the  Countess  of  Warwick.  Poor  man!  I 
believe  his  patrician  bride  did  every  thing  but  beat  him.  His 
courtship  had  been  long,  timid,  and  anxious  ;  and  at  length  the 
lady  was  persuaded  to  marry  him  on  terms  much  like  those  on 
which  a  Turkish  princess  is  espoused,  to  whom  the  sultan  is  re¬ 
ported  to  pronounce,  4  Daughter,  I  give  thee  this  man  to  be  thy 
slave.’  They  were  only  three  years  married,  and  those  were  years 
of  bitterness. 

44  Young,  the  author  of  the  ‘  Night  Thoughts,’  married  Lady 
Elizabeth  Lee,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Litchfield,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  too  famous,  or  more  properly  infamous.  Duchess 
of  Cleveland: — the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  two  last  instances,  the  ladies  were  not  entirely  to 
blame.” 

Poets,  however,  have  not  been  always  unfortunate  in  their  do¬ 
mestic  lives.  44  If  it  be  generally  true,”  says  our  author,  44  that 
love,  to  be  poetical,  must  be  wreathed  with  the  willow  and  the 
cypress,  as  well  as  the  laurel  and  the  myrtle— still  it  is  not  always 
true.  It  is  not,  happily,  a  necessary  condition,  that  a  passion,  to 
be  constant,  must  be  unfortunate  ;  that  faithful  lovers  must 
needs  be  wretched;  that  conjugal  tenderness  and  4  domestic 
doings  ’  are  ever  dull  and  invariably  prosaic.  The  witty  invec¬ 
tives  of  some  of  our  poets,  whose  domestic  misery  stung  them 
into  satirists,  and  blasphemers  of  a  happiness  denied  to  them,  are 
familiar  in  the  memory — ready  on  the  lips  of  common-place 
scoffers.  But  of  matrimonial  poetics,  in  a  far  different  style,  we 
have  instances  sufficient  to  put  to  shame  such  heartless  raillery; 
that  there  are  not  more  is  owing  to  the  reason  which  Klopstock 
has  given  when  writing  of  his  angelic  Meta.  4  A  man,’  said  lie, 
4  should  speak  of  his  wife  as  seldom  and  with  as  much  modesty  as 
of  himself.’ 

44  A  woman  is  not  under  the  same  restraint  in  speaking  of  her 
husband  ;  and  this  distinction  arises  from  the  relative  position  of 
the  two  sexes.  It  is  a  species  of  vain  glory  to  boast  of  a  posses¬ 
sion  ;  but  we  may  exult,  unreproved,  in  the  virtues  of  him  who 
disposes  of  our  fate.  Our  inferiority  has  here  given  to  us,  as 
women,  so  high  and  dear  a  privilege,  that  it  is  a  pity  we  have 
been  so  seldom  called  on  to  exert  it. 

“The  first  instance  of  conjugal  poetry  which  occurs  tome, 
will  perhaps  startle  the  female  reader,  for  it  is  no  other  than  the 
gallant  Ovid  himself.  One  of  the  epistles,  written  during  his 
banishment  to  Pontus,  is  addressed  to  his  wife  Perilla,  and  very 
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tenderly  alludes  to  their  mutual  affection,  and  to  the  grief  she 
must  have  suffered  during’  his  absence. 

“  And  thou,  whom  young  I  left  when  leaving  Rome, 

Thou,  by  my  wToes  art  haply  old  become  : 

Grant,  heaven  !  that  such  I  may  behold  thy  face, 

And  thy  changed  cheek  with  dear  loved  kisses  trace  ; 

Fold  thy  diminished  person,  and  exclaim, 

Regret  for  me  has  thinned  this  beauteous  frame. 

“  Here  then  we  have  the  most  abandoned  libertine  of  his  pro¬ 
fligate  times  reduced  at  last  in  his  old  age,  in  disgrace  and  exile, 
to  throw  himself,  for  sympathy  and  consolation,  into  the  arms  of 
a  tender  and  amiable  wife  ;  and  this,  after  spending  his  life  and 
talents  in  deluding  the  tenderness,  corrupting  the  virtue,  and 
reviling  the  characters  of  women.  In  truth,  half  a  dozen  volumes 
in  praise  of  our  sex*  could  scarce  say  more  than  this.” 

The  earliest  instance  of  modern  conjugal  poetry  is  to  be  found 
in  France  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Marguerite  Eleonore  Clo- 
tilde  de  Surville,  the  wife  of  Berenger  de  Surville,  celebrated  her 
domestic  happiness  in  verse,  which  is  not  yet  unpopular  :  she 
survived  her  husband  many  years,  but  she  neither  married  again 
nor  retired  to  a  cloister. 

Italy  furnishes  numerous  instances  of  conjugal  poetry,  and  one 
very  distinguished  example  in  modern  times — we  allude  to  Monti, 
whose  portrait  embellishes  our  present  number.  Mrs.  Jamieson 
says  : — “Monti,  who  is  lately  dead,  will  at  length  be  allowed  to 
take  the  place  which  belongs  to  him  among  the  great  names  of 
his  country.  A  poet  is  ill-calculated  to  play  the  part  of  a  poli¬ 
tician  ;  and  the  praise  and  blame  which  have  been  so  profusely 
and  indiscriminately  heaped  on  Monti  while  living,  must  be  re¬ 
moved  by  time  and  dispassionate  criticism,  before  justice  can  be 
done  to  him,  either  as  a  man  or  a  poet.  The  mingled  grace  and 
energy  of  his  style  obtained  him  the  name  of  il  Dante  grazioso, 
and  he  has  left  behind  him  something  striking  in  every  possible 
form  of  composition — lyric,  dramatic,  epic,  and  satirical. 

“Amid  all  the  changes  of  his  various  life,  and  all  the  trying  vi¬ 
cissitudes  of  spirits — the  wear  and  tear  of  mind  which  attend  a 
poet  by  profession,  tasked  to  almost  constant  exertion — Monti 
possessed  two  enviable  treasures  ; — a  lovely  and  devoted  wife, 
with  a  soul  which  could  appreciate  his  powers  and  talents,  and 
exult  in  his  fame  ;  and  a  daughter  equally  amiable,  and  yet  more 
beautiful  and  highly  gifted.  He  has  immortalized  both  ;  and  has 
left  us  delightful  proofs  of  the  charm  and  the  glory  which  poetry 
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can  throw  round  the  purest  and  most  hallowed  relations  of  do¬ 
mestic  life. 

“  When  Monti  was  a  young’  man  at  Rome,  caressed  by  popes  and 
nephews  of  popes,  and  with  the  most  brilliant  ecclesiastical  pre¬ 
ferment.  opening*  before  him,  all  his  views  in  life  were  at  once 
bouleverse  by  a  passion,  which  does  sometimes  in  real  life  play 
the  part  assigned  to  it  in  romance — trampling  on  interest  and 
ambition,  and  mocking  at  cardinals’  hats  and  tiaras.  Monti  fell 
into  love,  and  fell  out  of  the  good  graces  of  his  patrons  :  he  threw 
off'  the  habit  of  an  abbate*  married  his  Teresa,  in  spite  of  the 
world  and  fortune  ;  and,  instead  of  an  aspiring  priest,  became  a 
great  poet. 

“  Teresa  Pichler  was  the  daughter  of  Pichler,  the  celebrated  gem 
engraver.  I  have  heard  her  described,  by  those  who  knew  her  in 
her  younger  years,  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  creatures  in  the 
world.  Brought  up  in  the  studio  of  her  father,  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  ancient  art  seemed  to  have  revived  for  modern  times, 
Teresa’s  mind  as  well  as  person  had  caught  a  certain  impress  of 
antique  grace,  from  the  constant  presence  of  beautiful  and  ma¬ 
jestic  forms  ;  but  her  favourite  study  was  music,  in  which  she 
was  a  proficient ;  her  voice  and  her  harp  made  as  many  conquests 
as  her  faultless  figure  and  her  bright  eyes.  After  her  marriage 
she  did  not  neglect  her  favourite  art;  and  she,  whose  talent  had 
charmed  Zingarelli  and  Guglielmi,  was  accustomed,  in  their 
hours  of  domestic  privacy,  to  soothe,  to  enchant,  to  inspire  her 
husband.  Monti,  in  one  of  his  poems,  has  tenderly  commemo¬ 
rated  her  musical  powers.  He  calls  on  his  wife  during  a  period 
of  persecution,  poverty,  and  despondency,  to  touch  her  harp, 
and,  as  she  was  wont,  rouse  his  sinking  spirit,  and  unlock  the 
source  of  nobler  thoughts. 

“  Stendi,  dolce  amor  mio  !  sposa  diletta! 

A  quell’  arpa  la  man  ;  che  la  soave, 

Dolce  fatica  di  tue  dite  aspetta. 

Svegliami  l’armonia,  ch'  entro  le  cave 
Latebre  alberga  del  sonoro  legno, 

E  de’  forii  pensier  volgi  la  chiave  ! 

“  There  is  a  resemblance  in  the  sentiment  of  these  verses,  to 
some  stanzas  addressed  by  a  living  English  poet  to  his  wife  ; — 
she  who,  like  Monti’s  Teresa,  can  strike  her  harp,  till,  as  a  spirit 
caught  in  some  spell  of  his  own  teaching,  music  itself  seems  to 


*  Worn  by  the  young  men  who  are  intended  for  the  church. 
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flutter,  imprisoned  among'  the  chords — to  come  at  her  will  and 
breathe  her  thought,  rather  than  obey  her  touch  ! — 

“  Once  more,  among  those  rich  and  golden  strings, 

Wander  with  thy  white  arm,  dear  lady  pale  ! 

And  when  at  last  from  thy  sweet  discord  springs 
The  aerial  music — like  the  dreams  that  veil 
Earth’s  shadows  with  diviner  thoughts  and  things, 

O  let  the  passion  and  the  time  prevail !  — 

O  bid  thy  spirit  through  the  mazes  run  ! 

For  music  is  like  love,  and  must  be  won !  &c.* 

“  The  Italian  verses  have  great  power  and  beauty;  but  the  Eng¬ 
lish  lines  have  the  superiority,  not  in  poetry  only,  but  in  rhyth¬ 
mical  melody.  They  fall  on  the  ear  like  a  strain  from  the  harp 
which  inspired  them — full,  and  rich,  and  thrilling  sweet — and 
not  to  be  forgotten  ! 

“To  return  to  Monti -no  man  had  more  completely  that  tem¬ 
perament  which  is  supposed  to  accompany  genius.  He  was  fond, 
and  devoted  in  his  domestic  relations  ;  but  he  was  variable  in 
spirits,  ardent,  restless,  and  subject  to  fits  of  gloom.  And  how 
often  must  the  literary  disputes  and  political  tracasseries  in  which 
he  was  engaged  have  embittered  and  irritated  so  susceptible  a 
mind  and  temper !  If  his  wife  were  at  his  side  to  soothe  him  with 
her  music,  and  her  smiles,  and  her  tenderness — it  was  well — the 
cloud  passed  away.  If  she  were  absent,  every  suffering  seemed 
aggravated,  and  we  find  him- — like  one  spoiled  and  pampered, 
with  attention  and  love — yielding  to  an  irritable  despondency, 
which  even  the  presence  of  his  children  could  not  alleviate. 

“  Che  piu  ti  resta  a  far  permio  dispetto, 

Sorte  crudel  ?  mia  donna  e  lungi,  eio  privo, 

De’  suoi  conforti  in  miserando  aspetto 
Egro  qui  giaccio,  al’  sofferir  sol  vivo  ! 

“But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  Monti’s  conjugal  effusions  is 
a  canzone  written  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  when  he  was 
more  than  seventy  years  of  age.  Nothing  can  be  more  affecting 
than  the  subdued  tone  of  melancholy  tenderness  with  which  the 
grey-haired  poet  apostrophises  her  who  had  been  the  love,  the 
pride,  the  joy  of  his  life  for  forty  years.  In  power  and  in  poetry 
this  canzone  will  hear  a  comparison  with  many  of  the  more  rap¬ 
turous  effusions  of  his  \outh.  The  occasion  on  which  it  was  com¬ 
posed  is  thus  related  in  a  note  prefixed  to  it  by  the  editor. 
When  Monti  was  recovering  from  a  long  and  dangerous  illness, 
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through  which  he  had  been  tenderly  nursed  by  his  wife  and 
daughter,  he  accompanied  them  c  in  villeggiatura/  to  a  villa  near 
Brianza,  the  residence  of  a  friend,  where  they  were  accustomed 
to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  Madame  Monti;  and  it  was  here 
that  her  husband,  now  declining  in  years,  weak  from  recent  illness 
and  accumulated  infirmities,  addressed  to  her  the  poem  which 
may  be  found  in  the  recent  edition  of  his  works  ;  it  begins  thus 
tenderly  and  sweetly — 

“  Donna  !  dell’  alma  mia  parte  piu  cara  ! 

Perch  e  mota  in  pensosa  atto  mi  guati  1 
E  di  segrete  stille, 

Rugiadose  si  fan  le  tue  pupille  ?  < See. 

“  ‘  Why,  O  thou  dearer  half  of  my  soul,  dost  thou  watch  over 
me  thus  mute  and  pensive  ?  Why  are  thine  eyes  heavy  with  sup¬ 
pressed  tears  ?’  &c. 

“  And  when  he  reminds  her,  touchingly,  that  his  long  and 
troubled  life  is  drawing  to  its  natural  close,  and  that  she  cannot 
hope  to  retain  him  much  longer,  even  by  all  her  love  and  care — 
he  adds  with  a  noble  spirit — ‘  Remember  that  Monti  cannot 
wholly  die  !  think,  ()  think  1  I  leave  thee  dowered  with  no  ob¬ 
scure,  no  vulgar  name  !  for  the  day  shall  come,  when,  among 
the  matrons  of  Italy,  it  shall  be  thy  boast  to  say — “I  was  the 
love  of  Monti.”  ’ 

“  The  tender  transition  to  his  daughter — - 

“  E  tu  del  pari  sventurata  e  cara  mia  figlia  ! 

as  alike  unhappy  and  beloved,  alludes  to  her  recent  widowhood. 
Constanza  Monti,  who  inherited  no  small  portion  of  her  father's 
genius,  and  all  her  mother’s  grace  and  beauty,  married  the 
Count  Giulio  Perticari,  of  Pesaro,  a  man  of  uncommon  taste  and 
talents,  and  an  admired  poet.  He  died  in  the  same  year  with 
Canova,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  favourite  friend  and  companion : 
while  his  lovely  wife  furnished  the  sculptor  with  a  model  for  his 
ideal  heads  of  vestals  and  poetesses.  Those  who  saw  the  Coun¬ 
tess  Perticari  at  Rome,  such  as  she  appeared  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  will  not  easily  forget  her  brilliant  eyes,  and  yet  more  bril¬ 
liant  talents.  She,  too,  is  a  poetess.  In  her  father’s  works  may 
be  found  a  little  canzone  written  by  her  about  a  year  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  with  equal  tenderness  and  simplicity, 
alluding  to  her  lonely  state,  deprived  of  him  who  once  encouraged 
and  cultivated  her  talents,  and  deserved  her  love. 

“  Vincenzo  Monti  died  in  October  1828: — his  widow  and  his 
daughter  reside,  I  believe,  at  Milan.” 
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After  a  rapid  glance  at  poetical  old  bachelors,  our  author  passes 
to  the  heroines  of  modern  poetry,  with  which  she  concludes  her 
very  instructive  and  amusing  work.  “  It  will,”  she  says,  “  be 
allowed,  I  think,  that  women  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
rank  they  hold  in  modern  poetry ,  and  that  the  homage  which 
has  been  addressed  to  them,  either  directly  and  individually,  or 
paid  indirectly  and  generally,  in  the  beautiful  characters  and 
portraits  drawn  of  them,  ought  to  satisfy  equally  female  senti¬ 
ment  and  female  vanity.  From  the  half  ethereal  forms  which 
float  amid  moonbeams  and  gems,  and  odours  and  flowers,  along 
the  dazzling  pages  of  ‘  Lalla  Rookh,’  down  to  Phoebe  Dawson, 
in  the  ‘Parish  Register:’  from  that  loveliest  gem  of  polished 
life,  the  young  Aurora  of  Lord  Byron,  down  to  Wordsworth’s 
poor  Margaret  weeping  in  her  deserted  cottage  ; — all  the  various 
aspects  between  these  wide  extremes  of  character  and  situation, 
under  which  we  have  been  exhibited,  have  been,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  just  and  favourable  to  our  sex. 

“The  time  is  not  yet  arrived,  when  the  loves  of  the  living 
poets,  or  of  those  lately  dead,  can  be  discussed  individually,  or 
exhibited  at  full  length.  The  subject  is  much  too  hazardous  for 
a  contemporary,  and  more  particularly  for  a  female  to  dwell 
upon.  Such  details  belong  properly  to  the  next  age,  and  there 
is  no  fear  that  these  gossipping  times  will  leave  any  thing  a  mys¬ 
tery  for  posterity.  The  next  generation  will  be  infinitely  wiser 
on  these  interesting  subjects  than  their  grandmothers.  Yet  a 
few  years,  and  what  is  scandal  and  personality  noiu,  will  then  be 
matter  for  biography  and  history.  Then  many  a  love,  destined 
to  rival  that  of  Petrarch  in  purity  and  celebrity,  and  that  of  Tasso 
in  interest,  shall  be  divulged ;  the  thread  of  many  a  poetical  ro¬ 
mance  now  coiled  up  in  mystic  verse,  shall  then  be  evolved. 
Then  we  shall  know  the  true  history  of  Lord  Byron’s  ‘Fare  thee 
well.”  We  shall  then  know  more  than  the  mere  name  of  his 
Mary,*  who  first  kindled  his  boyish  fancy,  and  left  an  ineffaceable 
impression  on  his  young  heart,  and  whose  history  is  said  to  be 
shadowed  forth  in  ‘The  Dream.’ 

“Then  we  shall  not  ask  in  vain  who  was  Campbell’s  Caroline  ? 
Whether  she  did,  indeed,  walk  this  earth  in  mortal  beauty,  or 
was  not  rather  invoked  by  the  poet’s  spell,  from  the  soft  evening 
star  which  shone  upon  her  bower  ? 

“  Then  we  shall  know  whose  tear  has  been  preserved  by 
Rogers  with  a  power  beyond  ‘  the  chymist’s  magic  art who 


*  Miss  Chaworth,  now  Mrs.  Musters. 
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was  the  lovely  bride  who  is  destined  to  blush  and  tremble  in  his 
‘  Epithalamium,’  for  a  thousand  years  to  come ;  and  to  what 
fair  obdurate  is  addressed  his  ‘  Farewell.’ 

“  We  may  then  learn  who  was  that  sweet  Mary  who  adorned 
the  cottage-home  of  Wilson  ;  and  who  was  the  £  Wild  Louisa,’  of 
whom  he  has  drawn  such  a  captivating*  picture  ;  first  as  the 
sprightly  g'irl  floating  down  the  dance, 

“  With  fuotoieps  light  as  falling  snow, 

and  afterwards  as  the  matron  and  the  mother,  hanging  over  the 
cradle  of  her  infant,  and  blessing  him  in  his  sleep. 

“  Then  we  may  tell  who  was  the  ‘  Bonnie  Jean,’  sung  by  Allan 
Cunningham 3  whose  destructive  charms  are  so  pleasantly,  so 
naturally  touched  upon. 

“  Sair  she  slights  the  lads — 

Three  are  like  to  die  ; 

Four  in  sorrow  listed — 

And  five  flew  to  sea  1 

“This  rural  beauty,  who  caused  such  terrible  devastation,  and 
who,  it  is  said,  rirst  made  a  poet  of  her  lover,  became  afterwards 
his  wife ;  and  in  her  matronly  character  she  inspired  that  beau¬ 
tiful  little  effusion  of  conjugal  tenderness,  ‘  The  Poet’s  Bridal 
Song.’  When  first  published,  it  was  almost  universally  copied, 
and  committed  to  memory;  and  Allan  Cunningham  may  not 
only  boast  that  he  has  woven  a  wreath  ‘  to  grace  liis  Jean,’ 

“  While  rivers  flow  and  woods  are  green. 

“Over  some  of  the  heroines  of  modern  poetry  the  tomb  has 
recently  closed  ;  and  the  flowers  scattered  there  could  not  be 
disturbed  without  awakening  a  pang  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who 
survive.  They  sleep,  but  only  for  a  while  :  they  shall  rise  again 
— the  grave  shall  yield  them  up,  ‘  even  in  the  loveliest  looks  they 
wore,’  for  a  poet’s  love  has  redeemed  them  from  death  and  from 
oblivion  1” 


ANECDOTES  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

CELEBRATION  OF  TWELFTH-DAY  IN  1684. 

Five  tables  were  set  in  the  great  ball,  one  for  the  princes  and 
nobles,  and  four  for  the  ladies.  The  first  of  these  was  headed  by 
the  king  ;  the  second  by  the  dauphin  :  at  all  the  five  beans  were 
drawn.  At  the  mens’  table  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  first  squire, 
who  was  king  ;  at  the  four  tables  which  were  occupied  by  females 
a  lady  was  the  queen.  Then  the  new  king  and  queen,  eacli  in 
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their  own  little  state,  chose  their  ministers,  and  appointed  their 
ambassadors  to  go  and  congratulate  the  neighbouring  powers, 
and  propose  to  them  alliances,  and  make  treaties  with  them. 
Louis  XIV.  accompanied  the  ambassador  deputed  by  the  queen. 
He  spoke  for  her,  by  some  gracious  compliment,  to  the  first 
squire,  and  demanded  his  protection,  which  the  squire  promised, 
adding,  that  if  he  had  not  a  fortune  already  it  was  but  right  to 
bestow  one  on  him.  The  deputation  then  went  round  to  the 
other  tables,  and  deputies  from  those  also  went  to  that  of  his 
majesty.  Some  even  among  them,  men  and  women,  used  in 
their  conversation  and  proposals  so  much  finesse  and  wit,  that 
they  caused  infinite  entertainment  to  the  whole  of  the  assembly. 
In  a  word,  the  king  was  so  agreeably  amused,  that  he  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  renewing  this  recreation  the  week  after.  It  then  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  bean  fell  to  his  lot,  and  by  him,  in  consequence, 
were  the  congratulatory  compliments  began.  He  received  all 
those  which  were  paid  to  him  with  that  affability  which  so  truly 
belonged  to  him.  A  princess,  one  of  his  natural  daughters,  well 
known  in  history  for  her  inconsequent  character,  having  sent  to 
ask  his  protection  against  every  vexatious  event  which  might 
befall  her  in  life :  “  I  promise  it  to  her,”  said  he,  “  provided  she 
does  not  draw'  them  on  herself.”  A  reply  which  caused  one  of 
the  courtiers  to  remark,  that  it  was  not  speaking  like  a  twelfth- 
day  king. 

A  WJSF.  DECISION. 

Playing  at  backgammon  Louis  had  a  doubtful  throw,  a  dispute 
arose,  and  the  surrounding  courtiers  all  remained  silent :  the 
Count  de  Grammont  happened  to  come  in  at  that  instant :  “  De¬ 
cide  the  matter,”  said  the  king  to  him.  “  Sire,”  said  the  count, 
“your  majesty  is  in  the  wrong.”  “How,”  replied  the  king, 
“  can  you  thus  decide,  without  knowing  the  question?”  “Be¬ 
cause,”  said  the  count,  “  had  the  matter  been  doubtful,  all  these 
gentlemen  present  would  have  given  it  for  your  majesty.” 

PROOF  OF  ROYAL  BLOOD. 

Louis  placed  a  young  lady  in  the  convent  of  Muret,  ami  gave 
with  her  twenty  thousand  iivres.  She  resembled  the  king,  and 
was  said  to  be  his  daughter.  She  thought  so  too,  and  gave  her¬ 
self  some  airs  offensive  to  the  sisterhood.  Of  this  they  com¬ 
plained,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  visited  the  young  lady  with 
a  design  of  lowering  her  haughty  and  unbecoming  spirit,  by  en¬ 
deavouring  to  remove  the  idea  of  her  greatness.  “  Madam,” 
said  the  young  nun,  “  a  lady  of  your  rank  eoming  to  tell  me  I 
am  not  the  king’s  daughter  convinces  me  that  I  am.” 
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By  the  Author  of  “  The  Harp  of  Innisfail 

Darkly  and  drear;  the  red  sun  bade  good  night 
Unto  the  darker  earth  and  sky  ;  and  shouts 
And  clamourings  of  a  busy  host  were  flung 
Upon  the  silent  hour.  ’Tis  darkness  deep, 

Where  late  the  gleaming  light  of  revel  shot 
Its  glory,  sparkling  down  the  festal  hall: 

And  the  vast  earth  wears  out  its  morning's  bloom 
In  more  than  evening’s  sleepiness  :  drear  clouds 
Are  waving,  banner-like,  above  the  shrines 
Of  Milan’s  saints  ;  and  the  bright  garb  heaven  wore 
Of  mingled  sapphire,  crimson,  gold,  and  hues 
That  might  have  been  of  Eden’s  land,  is  doffed 
For  morning’s  lonely  robe.  There  is  no  voice 
Through  all  the  mighty  city,  but  doth  tell 
And  echo  out  some  storv  of  despair  ; 

'There  is  no  heart  that  doth  not  beat  with  most 
Tumultuous  pulse’,  and  those  who  riot  in 
Their  health  of  limb,  and  gaily  laugh  their  soul 
In  the  wild  madness  of  their  wanton  blood. 

Are  grown  most  moody  as  they  creep  along. 

Standing  upon  a  pillared  temple’s  gorgeous  dome 

I  looked  around  me,  and  the  lights  I  saw 

Froze  up  the  young  veins  round  the  heart’s  warm  source. 

There  was  a  sleepy,  voiceless,  heavy  weight 

Of  death-betokening  vapour,  dwelling  round 

The  air  : — omen  to  thousands  of  the  grave  ! 

And  all  fantastic  shapes,  that  haunt  the  clouds, 

Flew  ghastly  o’er  the  doomed  city’s  walls. 

The  tide  of  life  ebbed  back  upon  the  heart : — 

The  cheek  that  wore  its  joyous  rose  of  health, 

At  morn  s  sweet  hour,  was  wan,  and  pale,  and  cold  ; 
Aud  the  wild  eye,  that  frolicked,  free  and  bright. 
Looking  with  love  upon  all  things  of  earth, 

Rolled  vaguely  o’er  the  darkening  scene  that  met  it. 
Young,  sylphid  beauty  is  do  longer  in  the  land, 

And  hearts,  whose  gentle  thoughts  were  mirrored  out 
Upon  the  glowing  fairness  of  the  maiden’s  brow'. 

Were  cradle  to  the  rank  disease's  brood. 

I  saw  a  young  man,  on  his  path  of  pleasure. 

And  careless  he  of  wisdom’s  tedious  lesson, 

No  moment’s  grief  had  all  the  world  for  him. 

But  there  is  darkness  on  his  way.  and  death 
Is  on  his  cheek  and  in  his  eye.  Stiffening 
And  pallid,  by  his  boyhood’s  hearth,  he  lies  — 

He,  who,  the  morn,  was  life,  and  hope,  and  joy  ! 

I  saw  a  mother,  with  her  first-born  child. 

Sitting  in  anguish  by  her  baby's  couch, 

And  loose  her  long  locks  hung  about  her  fair 
And  loving  bosom,  and  the  constant  sigh 
Was  on  her  lip,  as  up  she  turned  her  face 
Unto  the  starless  heaven.  Oh!  the  lorn  feeling 
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That  doth  possess  a  mother’s  breast,  when  she 
M  ust  see  her  gentle  offspring  droop  and  die!  — 

A  young  and  lovely  mother,  when  the  first 
Dear  image  of  herself,  that  she  most  loved 
And  hung  upon,  is  withered  in  its  blooming  ; 

And  he — her  promise  and  her  darling  hope — 

He,  of  the  shining  hair  and  artless  brow 

Of  childhood’s  innocence  ;  to  whom  were  linked 

The  bashful  pride  of  motherhood  ;  the  hope. 

Prospective,  of  his  future  state,  and  all 

The  bud,  and  fruit,  and  leaf,  and  flower  of  heart — 

Is  dragged  into  the  grave.  Oh  1  who  of  men 
Can  tell  the  rending  of  that  fearful  hour, 

When  the  heart  leaps,  as  its  last  chord  were  broken  ! 
In  Milan’s  palaced  streets  I  saw  a  mother 
Kneeling  beside  her  lovely  one.  The  cloud 
Of  death  was  o’er  him,  and  the  passer-by 
Paused  to  do  homage,  with  the  shuddering  thought, 
To  the  cold  bier,  where  child  and  mother  lay. 

There  is  no  herbage  in  the  field  ;  the  streams, 

That  used  to  gladden  in  the  warming  sun, 

Knowr  not  the  melody  which  erst  they  knew. 

The  old  man  totters  ’neath  the  ruthless  blight, 

And  stumbles  o’er  bis  children’s  piled  up  corpse  : 
There  are  loud  wailings  through  the  streets, 

And  childhood’^  cry  and  manhood’s  shriek,  ring  out 
The  death-knell  of  a  dying  city’s  soul. 

There  is  no  hope  on  earth  to  bid  life  stay, 

WThile  the  dark  angel  of  the  plague  unfurls 
His  raven  pinion  o’er  Milano’s  walls. 

I  do  remember  me,  in  fancy’s  hour, 

W7Len  o’er  the  storied  page  I’ve  pictured  many 
A  high-wrought  deed  of  knighthood’s  blazonry, 
Milan  !  to  see  thy  bowers,  and  palaces, 

And  halls,  one  bannered  list  of  plumed  chiefs, 

And  peerless  dames,  and  princely  lords  ;  but  thy 
Proud  hour  is  vanished,  and  a  gloomy  change 
Is  on  thee,  for  thy  children’s  crimes  Vain  thought  ! 
As  if  high  Heaven  could  e’er  blaspheme  its  own 
Dread  majesty,  by  such  unholy  mingling 
With  the  poor  fates  of  wretched  man  :  as  though 
The  wanderings,  which  itself  inspired,  could  call 
The  breath  omnipotent  into  a  flame. 

To  blast  the  fragile  things  that  breath  had  made  ! 

There  was  a  change  in  Milan,  and  the  soul 
Grew  sad  upon  the  thought,  while  every  hour 
blade  void  fresh  places  in  the  hearth  and  ha’!, 

And  preached  affliction  from  the  infectious  streets, 
Where  banquetting  and  mask  had  passed  a  week  ago. 
Castle  Lough,  Killarney. 
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THE  MINSTREL. 

The  vesper  bell,  which  warned  the  inhabitants  of  the  little 
village  of  Dirrenstein  to  rest  from  their  daily  toil,  had  ceased  to 
chime,  and  the  people  had  prepared  to  offer  up  their  evening- 
orisons.  Every  cottager,  surrounded  by  his  little  family,  was  on 
his  knees,  and  while  the  soft  murmurings  and  low  chaunts  of  Ave- 
Marias’  were  heard  to  proceed  from  the  lips  of  devotion  in  every 
humble  dwelling,  a  stranger  entered  the  village.  He  was  habited 
in  a  green  frock,  with  a  small  light  feather  in  his  crimson  velvet 
cap  ;  and  he  bore  in  his  hand,  beside  the  staff  that  aided  his  pro¬ 
gress,  a  small  harp.  He  had  heard  the  vesper  bell,  and  no 
sooner  entered  Dirrenstein  than  he  sank  on  his  knees,  and,  with 
clasped  hands  and  uplifted  eyes,  breathed  forth  his  silent 
prayer. 

His  lips  moved,  but  his  accents,  if  not  inaudible,  were  lost  on 
the  evening  air.  They  did  not  reach  the  ears  of  Antonio,  the 
owner  of  the  San  Martin,  the  only  little  albergo*  in  the  village, 
who  had  noticed  the  stranger’s  approach,  and  either  from  cu¬ 
riosity — for  his  garb  declared  him  to  be  a  foreigner — or  from  a 
kinder  motive,  had  kept  an  eye  upon  him  during  the  few  minutes 
he  remained  on  his  knees.  When  the  stranger  arose,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  albergo,  Antonio  left  his  door  and  met  him. 
A  nearer  view  convinced  him  that  he  could  not  prove  a  pro¬ 
fitable  guest,  yet  he  kindly  accosted  him,  and  bade  him  wel¬ 
come  to  the  best  viands  the  San  Martin  could  afford. 

The  stranger  shook  his  head,  and  assured  the  host  he  had  not 
enough  of  the  “  world’s  gear”  to  ensure  him  a  welcome  at  even 
the  meanest  cottage.  Antonio,  touched  with  compassiou,  and 
evidently  interested  by  the  appearance  of  the  stranger,  assured 
him  of  a  cordial  and  gratuitous  reception  ;  and  without  ceremony- 
proceeded  to  inquire  into  his  history. 

The  stranger,  though  by  no  means  so  communicative  as  our 
host  could  have  desired,  gave  him  to  understand  he  was  a 
foreigner,  and  had  journeyed  far  amid  the  sultry  and  oppressive 
heat  of  an  Italian  summer-day’s  unclouded  sun.  “  Since  mid¬ 
day,”  said  the  stranger,  in  imperfect  Italian,  “I  have  travelled 
from  Vienna,  nor  has  any  other  sustenance  than  the  casual  fruit 
of  the  wild  fig-tree  and  the  water  of  the  fountain  entered  my 
lips  ;  for  truly  is  it  said,  cold  is  the  heart  of  affluence  towards 
poverty  and  wretchedness.” 

“Then  hast  thou  travelled  a  long  and  dreary  road,”  said  An- 

*  Ian. 


August,  1829. 
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tonio.  “  My  neighbour  Carlos  is  the  only  inhabitant  of  our 
village  who  journeys  oft  to  Vienna.  Once  a  month  he  drives  his 
cattle  thither ;  and  he  has  told  me  it  is  distant  four  long  leagues. 
Thou  must  be  wearied,  stranger,”  continued  he,  “  but  thou  art 
now  arrived  at  a  safe  and  friendly  home.  I  feel  for  thy  dis¬ 
tresses,  and  ill  befall  me  if  1  exert  not  all  my  powers  to  lighten 
them.” 

The  stranger  pressed  with  fervour  the  hand  which  the  worthy 
albergatore  had  extended,  while  the  tears  that  gushed  from  his 
expressive  eyes  told  his  feelings  better  than  words  could  have 
done. 

Antonio  was  a  good-hearted  fellow  :  he  gazed  in  silent  pity 
upon  the  features  of  the  stranger,  which,  though  thin  and  pallid 
from  toils  and  sorrows,  bore  evident  marks  of  much  manly 
beauty;  and,  still  pressing  his  hand,  led  him  into  the  albergo. 
It  boots  not  to  tell  what  dainties  Antonio  spread  before  his  guest 
—it  boots  not  to  tell  how  the  generous  wine  promoted  at  the 
same  time  the  merriment  and  the  communicative  loquacity  of  the 
worthy  host,  and,  in  some  measure,  cleared  the  gloom  from  the 
brow  of  the  pensive  stranger,  who,  upon  being  pressed  to  sing, 
showed  at  once  his  gratitude  and  his  superior  minstrel-powers 
by  the  following  song  : 

“  I  have  journeyed  afar  from  my  own  native  isle, 

’Neath  the  now  faded  light  of  prosperity’s  smile  ; 

And  my  welcome  oft  read  in  my  host’s  open  brow. 

Yet  I  never  was  blest  with  a  welcome  as  now. 

“  I  have  travelled  a  wanderer, lonely,  unknown; 

Not  a  friend  to  disperse  the  dark  gloom  from  my  brow. 

With  my  toils  and  my  griefs  for  companions  alone, 

Yet  I  never  was  blessed  with  a  welcome  as  now7. 

“  To  soften  the  pangs  that  my  sorrows  impart. 

None  before,  my  kind  host,  e’er  attempted  as  thou; 

Oh,  take  then,  the  thanks  of  my  o’erflow'ing  heart, 

For  a  welcome  I  never  was  blessed  with  till  now.” 

Antonio  was  one  of  those  merry  mortals  who  cannot  themselves 
long  indulge  in  sorrow,  or  see  it  in  others  without  attempting  to 
divert  it.  He  therefore  strove  to  amuse  his  guest  by  a  number 
of  legendary  tales,  which,  to  the  poetical  mind  of  the  minstrel, 
could  not  but  prove  interesting.  From  these  the  loquacious  An¬ 
tonio  descended  to  the  present  history  of  his  village;  and,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  a  stranger  of  distinction 
being  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the  neighbouring  castle. 

Observing  the  minstrel’s  interest  to  be  deeply  excited  by  the 
recital,  the  host  entered  into  the  particulars  of  the  stranger’s 
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capture  in  the  disguise  of  a  wandering  palmer,  or  pilgrim  ;  of  his 
having  been  loaded  with  fetters,  and  confined  in  the  strongest 
fortress  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  The  minstrel  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  story,  while  honest  Antonio,  gazing  on  him  with 
silent  astonishment,  was  prevented  only  by  an  unconquerable 
respect  for  his  unknown  guest,  from  almost  demanding  a  full 
gratification  of  his  intensely-excited  curiosity. 

The  stranger  had  heard  enough,  and,  unwilling  to  offend  his 
kind  entertainer  by  an  unnecessary  display  of  reserve,  he  bade 
him  good  night,  and  retired  to  his  pallet  and  his  reflections. 

With  the  first  beam  of  the  morning  sun  the  minstrel  arose 
from  his  sleepless  bed:  he  prostrated  himself,  and,  with  earnest¬ 
ness,  implored  divine  assistance.  He  left  the  albergo,  and,  with¬ 
out  arousing  his  host,  bent  his  way  toward  the  fortress.  Not 
once  had  sleep  closed  his  eyes  since  he  had  heard  Antonio’s  re¬ 
cital  of  the  illustrious  stranger’s  captivity.  His  frame,  naturally 
slight,  and  far  from  athletic,  was,  by  toil  and  famine,  worn  to  al¬ 
most  a  shadow.  Yet  his  eyes’  expressive  fire  beamed  forth  all 
the  animation  of  awakened  hope,  as  slowly,  though  with  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  himself,  all  enfeebled  as  he  was,  he  pursued  his  way. 
Arrived  at  the  castle,  the  minstrel  surveyed,  with  impatient 
anxiety,  the  ponderous  walls,  and  immense  and  fosse-guarded 
portals  of  the  gigantic  pile. 

It  was  a  square  structure,  situate  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill, 
flanked  at  each  extremity  by  an  octagonal  tower,  and  fenced  with 
a  deep  wet  fosse.  The  only  entrance  was  secured  by  a  ponderous 
portcullis.  On  the  battlements  waved  the  banner  of  Leopold  of 
Austria,  whose  well-known  subtlety  and  baseness  of  heart  might 
justify  the  worst  suspicions. 

The  minstrel  gazed,  with  a  sigh,  upon  the  vast  and  gloomy 
fortress,  and  musing,  with  folded  arms,  proceeded. — “  The  wary 
hunter,  then,  hath  trapped  the  noble  lion ;  yet,  though  strong 
the  snare,  the  feeble  mouse,  perchance,  may  be  the  humble  in¬ 
strument  of  his  benefactor’s  liberation.  God  of  Heaven  1”  con¬ 
tinued  he,  raising  his  tearful  eyes  towards  the  abode  of  the 
Being  he  addressed — “  God  of  Heaven !  aid  thy  unworthy  ser¬ 
vant.”  He  approached  the  walls,  and  sang  to  his  harp,  in  the 
Anglo-Norman  language,  (a  dialect  unknown  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  fortress,)  the  following  song  : 

“  Monarch,  not  thus  I’ve  sung  to  thee, 

With  eyes  suffused  with  tears — 

Monarch,  not  oft  my  minstrelsy 
Has  pealed  in  foreign  ears. 
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“  Ne’er  before  from  bondage  vile, 

From  dungeons  dark  and  strong. 

I’ve  wooed  thy  ear — no  fav’ring  smile 
To  hallow  and  bless  my  song. 

“  Noble  dames  have  looked  on  thee. 

And  borrowed  their  smiles  from  thine— 

Courtly  knights  have  circled  me. 

And  learmed  their  songs  from  mine. 

Sf  Now  foreign  guards  upon  thee  frown. 

Thy  royal  robe  a  chain, 

And  black,  bare  walls  on  me  look  down. 

And  wild  winds  list  thy  strain. 

“  Lion-hearted  !  if  thou  hearest 
My  lone  harp’s  loved  Strain- 
Monarch — master — bravest — dearest — 

Strike  thine  own  again  !” 

The  minstrel  ceased,  and  fixed  an  eager  eye  on  the  window 
above  him.  The  souls  of  them  that  are  risen  to  judgment  gaze 
not  more  intently  and  more  anxiously  on  the  all-wise  Judge,  whose 
word  decrees  their  eternal  destiny,  than  did  that  minstrel  on  the 
window  of  the  tower  beneath  which  he  stood. 

Richard  Cceur-de  Lion,  for  it  was  indeed  that  noble-minded 
monarch  who  lay  here  in  base  and  tyrannous  thrall,  heard  the 
song  pealing  beneath  him.  He  paced  his  dungeon  in  agony;  and, 
advancing  to  the  window,  seized  the  massive  bars,  and,  with  the 
force  of  despair,  strove  to  wrest  them  from  their  place.  It  was 
in  vain  for  even  his  strong  arm  to  contend  against  the  iron  prison 
of  a  revengeful  tyrant. 

“  Blundell  P*  he  ejaculated  ;  “  my  poor,  my  faithful  Blundell! 
is  it  thou  ?  Among  all  that  have  shared  my  bounty— my  favour, 
none  but  thou  hast  cared  for,  hast  sought  out,  my  abode  of 
misery 

He  snatched  his  harp,  which  had  long  been  the  only  solace  of 
his  captivity,  and  chaunted,  to  the  same  air,  the  following  song  : 

“  Thy  song  hath  gladdened  me  before, 

When  gems  enwreathed  my  brow, 

But,  minstrel,  ne’er  before  thy  voice 
My  spirit  cheered  as  now. 

“  The  eagle,  in  his  prison-cage. 

Hath  heard  his  mate’s  loved  call — 

He  hath  striven  with  frenzy’s  force  to  ’scape. 

Yet  cannot  hurst  his  thrall. 

u  Linger  not,  my  minstrel,  here, 

Thy  love  will  peril  thee, 

Haste,  homeward  haste,  let  England  know 
Her  king’s  captivity.” 

The  faithful  Blundell  sank  on  his  knees,  and  strove  to  ejaculate 
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bis  thanks :  they  were  too  big  for  utterance.  “  God  of  mercy  !  I 
have  not  deserved  this  happiness,”  was  all  he  could  exclaim,  as 
he  arose,  and,  with  alacrity,  pursued  his  way.  Many  a  weary 
league  did  the  poor  minstrel  journey — many  a  long  fast  did  he 
endure— but  hope  supported  him — he  did  arrive  in  England. 
That  country,  grateful  for  the  glory  her  monarch  had  acquired 
her,  opened  all  her  stores — her  golden  ransom,  an  oblation  of¬ 
fered  at  the  shrine  of  devoted  and  grateful  loyalty,  unlocked  the 
prison-doors  of  tyranny;  and  the  spring  of  the  year  1194  beheld 
the  first  Richard,  the  lion-hearted  conquerer  of  Palestine, 

“  who  had  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Paynimrie,” 
restored  to  the  bosom  of  his  adoring  people.  Charles  M. 


THE  DEAD  OF  A  DISTANT  LAND. 

BY  REGINALD  AUGUSTINE. 

Y e  far  amid  the  southern  flowers  lie  sleeping, 

Your  graves  all  smiling  in  the  sunshine  clear. 

Hemans. 

My  dead — my  dead  ye  are  not  here  !  and  from  the  deep  blue  skies 
The  stars  look  not  upon  your  bed  with  soft  and  silver  eyes  : 

Tbe  minstrelsies  of  hill  and  dell  have  wakened  with  the  springs, 

A.nd  children  chase  the  butterflies  that  roam  on  crimson  wings. 

Ye  are  not  here  !  but  memory  yet  with  holy  spell  imparts 
The'  glory  of  departed  years  unto  our  widowed  hearts  ; 

Amid  the  silence  of  our  home,  the  twilight  of  our  trees, 

Her  visions  chain  our  being  down  with  beauteous  images. 

We  see  ye  in  the  summer  glow  of  loveliness  and  bliss : 

Your  hair  as  radiant  as  the  clouds  when  sunset  lakes  they  kiss. 

Your  eyes  with  all  the  burning  depth  that  in  a  saint’s  might  be, 

Your  lips  instinct  with  magic  song  or  rife  with  poetry. 

Your  sleep  is  in  a  distant  land — it  consecrates  our  dreams, 

With  birds  whose  even’  song  unites  in  music  with  the  streams, 

With  flowers  that  breathe  their  rich  perfume  around  the  skylark’s  bed  ; 
Your  sleep  is  far  away  from  us — ye  still  and  silent  dead. 

But  our  eyes  have  not  wept  for  ye — oh,  more  than  tears  can  give, 

Is  that  divine  immortal  hope  by  which  your  spirits  live  ! 

The  vernal  plains  and  summer  woods,  regret  them  not,  ye  dead  ; 

For  light  more  beautiful  than  theirs  within  your  heart  is  shed. 

The  last  fond  looks  bequeathed  serene  with  your  departing  breath, 

The  hue  which  on  your  cheeks  foretold  the  violet-touch  of  death. 

The  mild  deep  languish  of  your  eyes  to  us  were  calmly  given  ; 

But  who  shall  mourn  for  sinless  souls  emparadised  in  Heaven ! 

Ye  dead — your  graves  are  far  from  us— away — beyond  the  seas  ; 
Where  skies  are  blue  as  those  that  glimpse  between  our  joyful  trees; 
And  we  shall  roam  with  you  no  more  until  we  meet  above; 

Oh,  glorious  will  that  morning  be  of  holiness  and  love  ! 

Deal, 
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OR  THE  PREDICTION  VERIFIED. 

Children  sweeten  labour,  but  they  make  misfortunes  more  hitter — A 
man  shall  see  where  there  is  a  house  full  of  children  one  or  two  ot  the 
eldest  respected,  and  the  youngest  made  wanton,  but  in  the  midst,  some, 
as  it  were,  forgotten,  who  many  times,  nevertheless,  prove  the  best. 

Lord,  Bacon. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning'  in  June,  when  two  young  men,  who 
were  making  a  tour,  on  foot,  through  the  eastern  part  of  Scot¬ 
land,  entered  the  little  village  of  D — — ,  in  Aberdeenshire. 
They  had  passed  several  cottages,  and  were  looking  about  as  if 
expecting  to  see  some  house  of  public  entertainment,  when  they 
were  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  man  leaning,  in  a  melan¬ 
choly  attitude,  against  some  rude  palings  which  stood  before  a 
dwelling  comparatively  genteel.  Absorbed  in  his  own  reflections, 
he  took  no  notice  of  the  travellers  till  they  inquired  the  way  to 
the  nearest  town,  and  then  he  merely  pointed  out  the  road.  He 
heard  their  observations  on  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery 
with  a  degree  of  apathy  so  totally  at  variance  with  the  national 
character  of  the  Scotch,  that  the  gentlemen  felt  their  curiosity 
awakened  ;  they  determined  to  learn  something  more  about  him, 
for  they  piqued  themselves  upon  discovering  incidents  in  their 
tour  as  well  as  scenery ;  or  perhaps  it  might  be  the  perversity  of 
human  nature  which  induced  them  still  to  linger  near  the  poor 
man,  when  it  was  very  evident  their  presence  was  far  from  being 
agreeable. 

After  asking  a  variety  of  questions,  to  which  they  received 
only  short  and  moody  replies,  one  of  them  inquired  if  they  could 
not  be  accommodated  with  a  cup  of  cold  milk.  The  man  paused 
a  moment,  and  it  seemed,  by  the  changes  his  countenance  under¬ 
went,  that  he  hesitated  whether  or  not  to  continue  his  sullen 
mood,  but  at  length  his  natural  hospitality  prevailed,  and  he  said, 
“  Aweel,  aweel,  sirs,  ye  maun  walk  in,  though  I  reckon  the  gude- 
wife  is  na  fit  to  see  strangers,”  and  he  led  the  way  to  his  cottage. 
As  he  slowly  opened  the  door,  the  sounds  of  wailing  were  heard, 
and  a  female  voice,  in  piercing  accents,  exclaimed,  “  VVae  is  me  1 
wae  is  me !  my  bairn,  my  bonnie  bairn  !  I  canna  live  without 
him  !” 

f‘  Whisht,  Peggy,  whisht  I”  said  her  husband,  as  he  entered, 
“  ye  maun  stir  yoursel  a  bit,  for  here  be  twa  gentlemen  coine  to 
tak  a  morsel  wi’  ye.” 

The  interior  of  the  cottage  was  tolerably  neat,  but  there 
reigned  around  an  air  of  great  poverty  and  desolation,  which  was 
increased  by  the  appearance  of  a  small  coffin  placed  upon  a  table 
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at  tlie  farther  end  ;  near  it  sat  the  poor  woman  on  a  low  chair, 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  as  if  tlie  very  exertion  were  necessary 
to  sustain  her  mental  faculties.  By  the  side  of  a  small  turf  tire 
was  snugly  crouched  a  boy  of  eight  years  old,  of  a  sickly  and  al¬ 
most  disgusting  aspect :  his  head  was  unusually  large,  and  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  was  sombre,  whilst  one  of  his  legs, 
either  through  weakness  or  accident,  was  sadly  contracted.  He 
took  no  notice  of  the  entrance  of  the  travellers,  but  continued 
from  time  to  time  to  rock  a  cradle  near  him,  in  which  was  laid  a 
sleeping  infant. 

“  Come,  Peggy,  lassie,  ye  maunna  tak  on  sae,  dinna  ye  see 
here  be  gentlefolks?”  said  the  man  in  a  soothing  tone,  going  up 
to  his  wife.  “Aye,  Sandy,”  she  replied,  “they  may  be  gentles 
as  ye  say,  but  they  suld  na  hae  come  to  disturb  a  puir  woman 
wailing  for  her  bairn  ;  an  as  to  yoursel,  ye  might  have  kenned 
better  than  to  bring  them  in,  but  ye  hae  na  the  feelings  of  a 
mither — wae  is  me!”  and  she  wept  bitterly.  Sandy  drew  his 
weather-beaten  hand  across  his  eyes,  as  he  reproachfully  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Ye  are  in  the  wrang,  Peggy,  to  say  sae,  for  niver 
father  thought  mair  of  his  bairns  than  I  did  ;  but  come,  cheer  up, 
lassie,  we  canna  bring  him  back  agin.”  “  Dinna  talk  to  me,  i 
canna  bide  it,  I  maun  cry  as  I  list,”  repeated  the  poor  mother, 
wringing  her  hands,  and  rocking  herself  backwards  and  forwards 
more  violently.  “  An  ye  be  Christian  men,”  said  the  father, 
turning  to  the  travellers,  “  speak  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  pair 
creature,  for  it  is  mair  than  I  can  do and,  throwing  himself  on 
a  chair  by  the  fire-side,  lie  covered  his  face  with  liis  hands.  The 
elder  of  the  strangers,  who  had  been  regarding  the  bereaved 
parents  with  the  greatest  sympathy,  immediately  came  forward 
at  this  appeal.  He  was  a  tall,  thin  young  man,  not  more  than 
six-and-twenty  years  of  age,  of  a  pale  and  mild  countenance,  and, 
from  the  gravity  of  his  manner  and  the  sober  hue  of  his  dress,  it 
might  be  easily  guessed  that  he  had  either  entered  or  was  in¬ 
tended  for  the  church.  “  My  good  woman,”  he  said,  in  a  low 
and  persuasive  tone,  “  you  do  wrong  to  give  yourself  up  to  this 
excessive  sorrow ;  surely  you  have  forgotten  that  he  who  gives 
has  also  a  right  to  take  away,  and  that  we  are  chastened  for  our 
future  good.”  “Aye,”  said  the  woman,  “it’s  unco  easy  to  talk; 
ye  are  young,  an  the  hand  of  grief  hath  not  scaithed  ye,  but  when 
ye  come  to  lose  a  bairn  ye  maun  e’en  fret  as  I  do.”  “True,” 
said  the  young  man,  “and  it  is  not  forbidden  us  to  mourn  for  our 
friends ;  nature  will  have  its  way,  yet  we  should  not  grieve  like 
those  without  hope.’’  “  An  what  hope  is  there  for  me  ?  ye  canna 
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gie  me  my  bairn  agin  i”  exclaimed  Peggy,  vehemently,  “  my 
bonnie  bairn  !  he  was  the  pride  of  my  life,  and  I  maun  die  wi’ 
him !”  “  Consider,”  replied  the  stranger,  “  that  your  child  is 
taken  in  mercy  from  a  wicked,  troublesome  world ;  in  Heaven 
you  may  meet  him  again,  and  then  you  will  have  no  fear  of  being 
separated  ;  besides,  you  have  still  many  blessings  left — you  have 
other  children.”  “  I  have  but  twa,  an  ane  is  a  puir  wee  lassie, 
an  t’other,  leuk  there,”  and  she  pointed  to  the  sickly  boy  by  the 
fire;  “ance  he  was  as  bonnie  a  lad  as  iver  stepped,  but  now  did 
iver  a  body  see  sic  a  woful  sight ;  an  here,  leuk  here,  this  was  the 
joy  of  ray  heart,  my  Charlie  !”  and  she  hastily  drew  aside  the  lid 
of  the  coffin  and  discovered  the  features  of  the  dead  child. 
“  Aye,”  she  continued,  “  ye  may  talk  about  resignation,  an  its 
unco  fine  when  the  heart’s  well  at  ease ;  but  stay  till  ye  hae  lost 
sic  a  bairn  as  this,  an  then  talk  if  ye  can.” 

While  one  stranger  was  endeavouring  to  mitigate  the  sorrows 
of  the  afflicted  mother,  the  other  had  his  attention  directed  to 
the  cripple  at  the  fire.  The  lad  manifested  no  desire  to  have  his 
case  investigated,  but  when  asked  if  he  did  not  wish  to  go  to 
school  he  turned  suddenly  round,  and  his  eyes  were  lighted  up 
with  a  beam  of  delight.  “  An  what  wad  the  bairn  do  at  school,  I 
trow?”  said  the  mother;  “  ye  hae  na  the  head,  Mattie,  to  learn 
like  other  folk.”  “I  wad  try,  mither,”  said  the  lad,  in  a  suppli¬ 
cating  tone  ;  “  Charlie  could  hae  done  na  mail*  than  that,  an  you 
said  he  suld  gang.”  “  Aye,  blit  Charlie  was  born  to  be  a  scholar, 
an  he  had  lived  ;  he  was  my  ain  bairn,  my  bonnie  lad,  I  can  nivir 
forget  him.” 

“What  ails  this  poor  child?’’  said  the  elder  stranger,  taking 
the  weeping  boy  on  his  knee,  “  he  may  not  be  blessed  with  so 
healthy  nor  so  handsome  an  appearance  as  the  one  you  deplore, 
but  can  he  help  that  ?  Instead  of  lavishing  this  excessive  sorrow 
upon  the  dead,  you  would  be  far  better  fulfilling  your  duty  did 
you  attend  to  this  poor  boy,  for  depend  upon  it  you  may  here¬ 
after  have  cause  to  repent  if  you  continue  to  neglect  him  as  I 
suspect  you  have  hitherto  done.  Instead  of  this  child  being  a 
source  of  trouble  and  anxiety  to  you,  I  predict  that  one  day  you 
will  be  proud  to  own  him  as  your  son,  for  there  is  an  intelligence 
in  liis  eyes  which  not  even  sickness  has  entirely  quenched. 
Mind  what  I  say,  Mattie,  be  a  good  boy  and  go  to  school,  and 
remember  that  perseverance  conquers  all  difficulties.”  “  Why, 
ye  dinna  think  our  Mattie  will  ever  mak  a  scholar?”  inquired 
Peggy,  with  great  earnestness.  “  Why  not,  ray  good  woman  ? 
because  his  head  is  swelled  out  of  proportion,  and  one  leg  is 
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smaller  than  the  other,  I  see  no  reason  that  his  intellect  should 
be  impaired  also;  on  the  contrary,  many  of  our  most  learned  men 
have  been  afflicted  with  some  bodily  infirmity  or  other,  which 
still  has  not  had  the  effect  of  destroying-  their  natural  genius.’ * 
“  Troth  an  its  vera  likely,”  rejoined  the  father ;  “  an  ye  ken,  gude- 
wife,  I  hae  often  told  ye  the  lad  had  mair  in  him  than  we 
kenned,”  “  I  dinna  doubt,”  said  Peggy,  beginning,  for  the  first 
time,  to  stir  about  the  cottage,  and  placing  some  refreshment  be¬ 
fore  the  strangers,  “  I  dinna  doubt  the  bairn  may  do  weel  wi*  the 
blessing  of  God,  but  I  canna  say  I  iver  thought  he  wad  be  a 
genius;”  and  she  stroked  his  poor  sallow  cheeks  and  took  the 
infant  out  of  the  cradle  with  an  appearance  of  greater  alacrity 
than  she  had  displayed  for  many  days. 

The  travellers,  not  satisfied  with  merely  giving  advice,  arranged 
with  the  father  to  send  the  boy  to  school,  and  left  some  money 
to  be  applied  to  that  purpose ;  they  then  took  their  leave,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  the  family. 

Some  twenty  years  after  this  event,  a  post-chaise  stopped  late 

in  the  evening  at  the  Blue  Bells  in  the  little  village  of  D - ,  and 

a  gentleman  advanced  in  life,  and  apparently  in  an  ill  state  of 
health,  alighted  from  it.  To  the  profuse  civilities  of  his  hostess, 
he  only  replied  by  ordering  some  wine  whey  and  a  comfortable 
bed  to  be  prepared,  to  which  he  very  soon  retired.  It  happened 
that  the  following  day  was  Sunday,  and  as  the  gentleman  was 
partaking  of  his  breakfast,  and  the  landlady  was  officiously  wait¬ 
ing  upon  him,  after  many  indirect  questions  as  to  his  business 
there,  she  said,  “  Eh,  sir!  an  I’  se  warrant  ye  be  for  kirk  this 
morning,  for  ye  seems  to  stand  weel  for  church  and  state.”  “  It 
is  very  possible,  good  woman,  I  may;  that  is,  if  you  give  a  good 
account  of  your  preacher;  pray  who  is  he?”  “Aweel,  sir, 
there  is  the  business.  Why  ye  maun  ken  our  puir  auld  parson, 
rest  his  soul  !  for  he  was  a  gude  man  as  ivir  lived,  died  a  few 
months  sin,  and  we  hae  been  strangely  aff  for  anither,  till  at  last 
they  hae  gien  us,  as  they  say,  a  worthy  successor,  an  to-day  he 
holds  forth  for  the  first  time;  an  unco  deal  hath  been  said  about 
him,  but  inaist  likely  ye  hae  heard  speak  of  the  Rev.  Maister 
Matthew  Glenarchy.” 

“Matthew  Glenarchy  !  surely  that  name  is  familiar  to  me:  is 
there  not  a  family  of  the  same  in  this  village?”  inquired  the 
gentleman. 

“Troth  an  ye  be  vera  right,”  replied  the  hostess,  “for  auld 
Sandy  Glenarchy  an  his  gude-wife  hae  lived  here  these  forty  years 
an  mair,  as  I  hae  heard  my  father  say,  an  it  is  nane  but  his  ain 
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soYi  that  has  got  the  living;  an  ye  may  be  sure  its  na  light  matter 
of  joy  to  the  auld  folk  to  see  their  bairn  stand  sae  weel  in  the 
world,  for  they  say  he  is  a  wonderful  scholar,  an  vera  spiritually 
inclined.” 

“  Have  the  old  people  any  other  children  ?”  inquired  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

“  An  plase  ye,  sir,  they  hae  but  ane  besides  his  reverence,  an  a 
douce  bonnie  lassie  she  is — puir  Jeannie!  she  was  to  hae  been 
married  to  young  Robin  Dugald  some  five  year  sin,  but  somehow 
times  were  bad,  an  Jeannie  had  a  sair  heart  on  the  matter,  an 
darena  venture ;  but  now  they  say  his  reverence  will  bring  things 
about  as  they  suld  be.  Eh,  sir  !  it  does  one  heart  gude  to  think 
what  a  blessing  young  Mattie  has  turned  out  to  his  parents ;  I 
ken  few  wad  hae  guessed  the  like  of  this,  that  hae  seen  him  as  I 
hae,  a  puir,  senseless,  sawny  lad  as  he  was.  Aye !  strange 
things  will  happen,  but  nivir  sic  a  strange  circumstance  as  this 
was  sae  muckle  as  thought  of  in  our  place.” 

“What  was  there  so  strange  about  it,  my  good  woman?”  said 
the  gentleman,  somewhat  eagerly. 

“  Aweel,  sir!  its  a  long  story,  but  I’ll  e’en  mak  a  short  ane  of 
it,  for  I  reckon  its  near  kirk  time,  and  I  wad  nae  miss  hearing  the 
lad  for  auld  acquaintance  sake.  Aweel,  sir,  as  I  was  saying, 
Sandy  Glenarchy  and  his  wife  lost  ane  of  their  bairns,  an  a  fine 
healthfu’  chield  he  was,  for  I  saw  him  mysel  laid  out  in  his  wind¬ 
ing  sheet,  an  ye  may  be  sure  they  were  sairly  cut  up  about  it, 
for  t’other  chield,  that  is,  young  Mattie,  was  na  muckle  sonsie  as 
I  said  before,  an  they  nivir  thought  he  wad  come  to  anything,  an 
Jeannie  was  but  a  wee  bit  of  a  bairn,  when  the  night  afore  Charlie 
was  buried,  in  the  dead  of  night,  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at 
the  door,  an  afore  they  had  time  to  open  it,  a  tall,  thin  man 
walked  in,  an  he  was  awfu’  to  leuk  at,  an  he  went  up  to  Peggy, 
wha  was  wailing  over  her  bairn,  an  he  bade  her  get  up  an  not 
sorrow  for  the  dead,  for  the  chield  was  at  rest  in  Heaven  :  then 
he  went  up  to  Mattie  an  prayed  over  him,  an  said  that  lie  suld 
live  to  be  a  great  an  a  wise  man  ;  then  Sandy,  wha  was  there,  an 
wras  as  white  as  a  sheet,  took  courage  to  say,  *  How  can  that  be, 
for  the  bairn  has  fits,  an  we  canna  get  him  to  tak  notice  of 
aught  ?’  then  the  awfu’  man  laid  his  hand  on  the  lad’s  head,  and 
muttered  some  words  in  another  tongue,  an  fra  that  hour  the 
bairn  mended,  and  wasna  like  the  same.” 

“Well,  and  what  became  of  this  wonderful  man?”  said  the 
stranger,  scarcely  able  to  repress  a  smile. 

“  Aye,  sir,  here  comes  the  secret  of  the  story,  for  whilst  Sandy 
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and  Peggy  were  leuking  all  amaze  at  puir  Mattie,  all  of  a  sudden 
there  was  a  great  noise  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  an  whether  he 
went  awa  wP  it  they  nivir  could  tell,  but  when  they  leuked  up  lie 
was  gane,  an  they  nivir  saw  him  mair  ;  sae  some  folk  said  the 
lad  was  uncanny,  an  it  was  nane  but  the  auld  enemy  had  touched 
him  ;  however,  it  passed  over  at  last,  an  the  bairn  came  on  all  of  a 
sudden  an  took  to  his  laming,  an — ” 

“Stay,”  interrupted  the  stranger,  “  I  think  I  have  heard  some¬ 
thing  of  this  singular  story  before  ;  but  were  there  not  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  ?” 

“Na,  na,  ye  are  clear  mista’en  there,  sir,”  said  the  talkative 
hostess,  colouring  at  the  idea  of  her  veracity  being  doubted, 
“  though  to  be  sure  it  was  said  sae  at  the  time,  an  our  auld 
minister  wanted  to  persuade  folk  that  it  was  twa  younkers  tra¬ 
velling,  but  I  kenned  better,  for,  says  I,  did  ever  any  body  hear 

of  twa  gentlemen  coming  to  D - an  not  either  of  them  ganging 

to  the  Blue  Bells.  Its  na  vera  like  that,  and  I  suld  hae  kenned 
weel  aneugh  if  they  had,  though  I  was  but  a  lassie  at  the  time  ; 
na,  na,  I  canna  be  mista’en  ;  but  I  reckon,  sir,  its  a  maist  time 
to  be  ganging  down  to  the  kirk.  I  wadna  hae  ye  be  vera  late 
and  then,  as  if  fearing  she  should  be  more  closely  questioned, 
the  good  woman  bustled  away. 

It  is  surely  needless  to  add  that  the  gentleman  whom  the  land¬ 
lady  of  the  Blue  Bells  so  kindly  amused  with  this  marvellous  tale 
was  no  other  than  the  principal  actor  in  it,  and,  as  he  slowly  pur¬ 
sued  his  way  to  the  kirk,  he  could  not  wholly  suppress  his  risible 
feelings  at  the  idea  of  the  prodigious  bustle  his  appearance  had 
caused  in  the  village  so  many  years  ago,  though  there  was  a  de¬ 
gree  of  melancholy  blended  in  his  sensations  when  he  thought 
of  the  changes  those  fleeting  years  had  made  in  him.  It  was  an 

interesting  sight  to  observe  the  inhabitants  of  D -  issuing 

from  their  cottages,  and  all  flocking,  as  it  were,  with  one  accord 
to  the  house  of  prayer.  Here  was  the  sturdy  peasant  marching 
at  the  head  of  his  young  family,  and  the  sober  matron,  with  her 
head  encircled  in  a  kerchief  of  the  purest  white  ;  whilst  behind 
them  strayed  the  village  damsels,  each  carrying  her  prayer-book 
neatly  folded  in  a  linen  handkerchief,  half  serious,  half  coquet- 
ing,  with  the  sun-burnt,  plaided  youths;  whilst  still  further  in  the 
rear  were  seen  advancing  the  more  tardy  steps  of  age,  some  sup¬ 
porting  themselves  on  crutches,  others  leaning  on  the  arms  of 
those  whom  nature  and  affection  pointed  out  for  their  best  sup¬ 
port — their  children ;  but  all  bearing  an  appearance  of  great 
cleanliness,  gravity,  and  decorum. 
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The  stranger  from  the  Blue  Bells  was  the  last  to  enter  the  sa¬ 
cred  edifice.  The  service  had  already  commenced,  and  the  mi¬ 
nister  stood  in  his  place,  pale,  firm,  and  tolerably  collected ;  but 
vain  was  the  endeavour  to  trace  in  his  countenance  any  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  poor  neglected  boy  who  had  formerly  excited  so 
much  compassion.  Matthew  Glenarchy  was  certainly  calculated 
for  the  pulpit,  for,  when  there,  his  lameness  could  not  be  ob¬ 
served,  and  the  folds  of  his  surplice  concealed  what  otherwise  was 
a  great  defect — his  habitual  stoop  ;  besides,  in  his  care-worn 
visage  there  was  an  expression  of  great  patience  and  genuine 
mildness,  which  characterized  well  with  his  holy  office,  and  the 
fire  that  but  rarely  sparkled  from  his  eyes,  seemed  kindled  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  zeal.  On  a  seat  nearest  the  pulpit  sat  the  new 
minister’s  relations,  who  were  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  congregation  by  the  singular  anxiety  they  displayed.  The 
old  man,  restless  and  perturbed,  seemed  unable  to  sit  still  a  mo¬ 
ment  together  ;  one  instant  he  shook  back  his  silvered  locks,  and 
his  face  beamed  with  renovated  hope  and  delight,  and  again  his 
brow  was  wrinkled  with  anxiety,  and  he  looked  fearful  and  tre¬ 
mulous;  at  length,  unable  to  command  himself  any  longer,  he 
rose,  and,  walking  with  unsteady  steps,  drew  near  that  side  of  the 
pulpit  where  his  son  could  not  see  him,  and  remained  leaning 
against  it,  with  his  back  turned  to  the  congregation,  till  the  ser¬ 
vice  concluded.  The  mother’s  face  was  concealed  by  her  hand¬ 
kerchief,  yet  those  nearest  her  saw  that  her  bosom  heaved  con¬ 
vulsively,  and  once  or  twice  her  sobs  were  very  audible ;  whilst 
Jeannie’s  clear  blue  eyes  glistened  with  all  a  sister’s  hopes,  and 
her  heightened  colour  betrayed  no  slight  emotion. 

The  opening  prayer  was,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  de¬ 
livered  extempore  :  it  was  long  and  impressive,  consisting  chiefly 
of  ejaculations,  and  verses  of  Scripture  ;  at  first  the  preacher’s 
voice  was  low  and  tremulous,  he  seemed  to  feel  that  on  this  ef¬ 
fort  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  his  future  success  and  the 
hopes  of  his  beloved  family,  and  he  dreaded  to  disappoint  them ; 
but  as  the  fervor  of  his  spirit  seemed  gradually  to  awaken,  so  did 
his  voice  rise  higher  and  higher  till  it  gained  its  accustomed 
enenry,  and  then  all  his  mortal  feelings  gave  place  to  the  sublimer 
views  of  the  Christian.  The  sermon  was  a  composition  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  the  occasion  :  slightly  and  yet  affectionately 
he  touched  upon  the  merits  of  his  predecessor,  and  from  thence, 
with  great  pathos,  spoke  of  the  relative  duties  of  life,  and  the 
gratitude  which  children  owed  to  the  authors  of  their  existence, 
summing  up  the  whole  by  a  comparison  between  the  duty  we 
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owe  to  God  and  our  parents.  To  an  Englishman,  accustomed  to 
speak  and  decide  rapidly,  there  may  at  first  appear  something 
singular  in  the  slow  and  solemn  manner  of  our  northern  brethren  ; 
but  in  the  pulpit  this  peculiarity  is  not  so  striking,  because  we 
then  expect  a  greater  degree  of  precision  than  at  any  other  time. 
There  was  an  elegance  in  Mattie’s  language,  notwithstanding  his 
broad  dialect,  which  delighted  and  astonished  one,  at  least,  of  his 
hearers  ;  beautiful  from  its  very  simplicity  ;  it  breathed  the  true 
essence  of  pure  and  animated  eloquence,  softened  by  the  genuine 
spirit  of  Christianity.  At  first  it  was  impossible  not  to  behold 
pourtrayed  in  him  the  dutiful  and  atfectionate  son,  so  gently  and 
so  sweetly  did  he  speak  of  parental  hopes  and  filial  obedience ; 
but  as  the  subject  opened  before  him,  and  he  expatiated  at  length 
on  the  bounty  and  love  of  a  heavenly  Parent,  his  voice  became 
elevated  almost  to  a  tone  of  rapture,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
unusual  brightness. 

“  Eh  1  Jeannie,  lassie,  I  suppose  ye  winna  speak  to  me  now, 
sin  Maister  Mattie  is  grown  sic  a  fine  man,  an  sic  a  great 
preacher,”  said  Robin  Dugald,  as  he  waited  for  Jeannie  near  the 
kirk  door. 

“  Dinna  say  sae,  Robin,”  exclaimed  Jeannie,  smiling  through 
the  most  joyous  tears  she  had  ever  shed ;  “  I  ken  weel  aneugh 
there  be  few  sic  clever  folk  as  our  Mattie,  but  that  is  no  raison  at 
all  against  ye,  because  ye  ken  I’m  no  sic  a  clever  body  mysel ;  an, 
as  Mattie  himsel  says,  we  maun  all  keep  in  our  ain  spheres.” 

The  stranger  arrived  at  the  manse  soon  after  Mattie  had  led 
thither  his  happy  parent?,  and  was  received  by  the  whole  party 
with  that  unrestrained  freedom  and  native  hospitality  which  re¬ 
sults  from  light  hearts  anxious  to  extend  their  own  pleased  emo¬ 
tions  to  all  around  them.  But  when  he  mentioned  having  once 
met  them  before,  and  introduced  himself  as  an  English  clergy¬ 
man,  who,  twenty  years  since,  had,  in  company  with  his  friend,  a 
young  physician,  been  travelling  through  Aberdeenshire,  and  had 
partaken  of  their  hospitality,  the  surprize  and  delight  of  the  little 
group  was  beyond  imagination.  Peggy  caught  his  hand  and 
pressed  it  repeatedly  to  her  lips,  bursting  into  tears  ;  whilst  Sandy 
pointed  to  his  son,  exclaiming,  “There  he  be,  God  bless  him! 
an  its  all  owing  to  ye,  1  ken  vera  weel.  Mattie,  lad,  Jeannie, 
lassie,  dinna  ye  hear,  that  is  the  gude  gentleman  your  mitlier  an  I 
hae  sae  often  talked  about.”  “Oh!”  cried  Peggy,  “that  ivir  I 
suld  hae  lived  to  see  this  blessed  day  :  it  has  been  the  joy  of  my 
heart  to  see  that  dear  bairn  stand  up  in  gude  Maister  Mac  Ive- 
son’s  place ;  an  then,  that  ye  suld  hae  come  agin,  is  mair  than  I 
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could  liae  thought ;  and  doubtless  ye  hae  heard  him  preach. 
Eh  !  sir,  it  went  to  my  heart  like  inspiration,  an — ”  She  would 
have  said  more  had  not  her  attention  been  arrested  by  seeing  her 
son,  usually  so  grave  and  solemn  in  his  movements,  suddenly 
throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  stranger,  and  in  broken  language 
pour  out  his  gratitude  to  him,  acknowledging  that  he  owed  all 
his  present  happiness  to  his  kind  advice  and  encouragement. 
“  Ye  saw  me,”  he  said,  “  a  puir  stricken  bairn,  an  ye  took  pity 
upon  me,  and  may  ye  be  abundantly  blessed  for  the  kindness  ye 
showed  on  that  day.” 

“Rise,”  said  the  stranger,  “I  entreat  you;  your  acknow¬ 
ledgments  oppress  me  ;  for,  after  all,  what  have  I  done  ?  I  saw 
you,  as  I  thought,  a  poor  neglected  child ;  I  pitied  you,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  interest  your  parents  in  your  favour:  it  appears, 
then,  that  I  succeeded,  and  I  am  more  than  rewarded  for  the 
pains  I  took.” 

That  day  was  a  happy  one  at  D - ,  and  in  the  evening,  when 

the  stranger  departed  for  A— — -,  the  residence  of  Dr.  H - ,  the 

gentleman  who  had  been  his  companion  when  he  first  entered  the 
village,  he  was  once  more  followed  by  the  benediction  of  Sandy 
and  his  now  happy  and  prosperous  family. 

Constance. 


SERENADE. 

A  thousand  stars  shine  bright,  love, 
Bright  as  thy  own  blue  eyes ; 

The  gale  is  breathing  light,  love  ! 

As  e’en  thy  balmy  sighs. 

Oh,  come  !  still  Evening  calls,  love. 
We’ll  trace  the  crystall’d  mead, 

On  which  each  dew-drop  falls,  love. 
Not  lightlier  than  thy  tread. 

Thy  father  soundly  sleeps,  love. 

Nor  will  one  twinkling  star, 

That  on  our  meeting  peeps,  love, 

Our  raptures  e'er  declare. 

Throughout  the  “  garish  day,”  love, 
I’ve  sighed  to  think  of  thee, 

Condemned  to  be  away,  love, 

From  all  that’s  heaven  to  me. 

Now  on  the  ear  of  Even,  love. 

Shall  breathe  our  whispered  kiss : 

Our  sighs  shall  waft  to  heaven,  love. 
But  they’ll  he  sighs  of  bliss  ! 


Charles  M. 
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My  aunt  is  a  woman  of  easy  fortune,  agreeable  person,  and 
tady-like  manners,  who,  rather  late  in  life,  out  of  some  romantic 
feeling  of  attachment  to  a  youthful  friend,  so  far  overcame  her 
reluctance  to  a  married  life,  as  to  unite  herself  to  the  widower  of 
her  early  companion.  She  had,  according  to  her  own  account, 
while  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  beauty,  resisted  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  offers  to  establish  herself  in  the  world  ;  but  being  of 
a  turn  of  mind  more  than  commonly  liberal,  though  she  preferred 
a  single  state  herself,  she  by  no  means  approved  of  the  same 
choice  in  others  :  on  the  contrary,  she  exerted  her  utmost  influ¬ 
ence  over  all  her  connections  to  persuade  them  of  the  propriety 
of  settling  speedily  in  life.  She  had  latterly  been  trying  her 
powers  of  eloquence  on  this  subject  in  our  family,  telling  my 
mother  that  knight-errantry  being  long  since  past,  when  gallant 
cavaliers  used  to  hunt  impatiently  through  the  world  in  search  of 
beauties,  the  change  in  the  fashions  of  the  times  now  required  the 
beauties  to  take  the  trouble  of  looking  for  the  knights.  I  fancy 
my  father  and  mother  were  of  the  old  school,  for  they  certainly 
did  not  act  upon  my  aunt’s  advice,  and  my  four  sisters  and  J 
lived  on  at  home  unmarried,  as  she  had  predicted. 

The  widower  had  been  left  with  a  family  of  young  children, 
whom  he  educated  with  the  greatest  care.  My  aunt  was  reckon¬ 
ed  to  make  a  very  indulgent  step-mother,  and,  excepting  a  few 
peculiarities  which  had  acquired  the  force  of  habits  during  her 
long  life  of  singleness,  she  was  as  comfortable  a  second  wife  as 
the  widower  could  have  met  with.  She  is  rather  of  a  sentimental 
turn,  and  in  her  youth  had  written  many  pretty  pieces  of  poetry, 
which,  being  mostly  of  a  melancholy  cast,  were  supposed  to 
have  given  great  softness  to  her  character.  As  her  husband’s 
family  grew  up,  the  daughters  married,  and  the  sons  dispersed, 
and  my  uncle  himself  was  the  first  to  propose  an  invitation  being- 
dispatched  to  one  of  their  nieces.  My  four  sisters  and  I  had  been 
rather  in  the  back-ground  with  my  aunt  since  the  neglect  of  her 
advice  with  regard  to  our  establishment  ;  but  she  is  an  extremely 
good-natured  woman,  and  reflecting  that  we  were  more  to  be 
pitied  than  blamed,  she  determined  on  burying  all  former  unkind¬ 
ness,  and  in  future  to  manage  our  affairs  herself.  Though  I,  the 
eldest,  am  something  past  the  full  bloom  of  youth,  my  aunt  was 
too  great  a  friend  to  order  and  regularity  in  families  to  prefer 
one  of  my  younger  sisters  before  me.  Accordingly,  her  carriage, 
her  maid,  and  her  trusty  servant,  Joseph,  were  sent  to  my  father’s 
for  me. 
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“  I  wonder,  my  dear,”  said  slie  to  her  husband,  on  the  first 
night  of  my  arrival,  “I  wonder,  my  dear,  whether  Colonel  Hill 
really  came  home  to-day?  Betty  tells  me  a  gentleman’s  carriage 
passed  the  gate  in  good  time  this  morning,  and  took  the  turn  up 
to  Biessingley.” 

“So  many  gentlemen’s  carriages  pass  that  way,”  said  my  uncle, 
who  was  drinking  his  wine  after  dinner,  and  reading  the  news¬ 
paper. 

“Yes,  my  dear,”  pursued  my  aunt,  “but  this  was  a  yellow 
carriage,  a  chariot,  which  you  know  is  his,  and  two  men  on  the 
box,  and  he  always  travels  with  two  men,  and  they  turned  up  past 
the  corner  while  she  stood  watching  them,  and  went  at  a  good 
round  pace.” 

My  uncle  is  a  grave  man  ;  he  only  smiled  :  “  There  are  so  many 
yellow  carriages,  and  the  road  to  Biessingley  leads  to  so  many 
other  places - ,”  he  began. 

“  So  it  does,  but  Mrs.  Finch  told  me  on  Saturday,  her  master 
was  expected  certainly  some  time  this  week.  If  I  had  thought,  I 
might  have  made  Joseph  inquire  at  the  toll-bar  when  he  went  for 
the  bag  I  wonder,  my  dear,  you  did  not  think  of  that  ? — I 
really  wish  he  were  come,  he  is  such  a  very  agreeable  man.  The 
sort  of  man,  Kate,”  continued  my  aunt,  turning  to  me,  “  that  I 
am  quite  sure  you  will  like.” 

“  Is  he  handsome,  ma’am  !”  said  I. 

“  Handsome,  my  dear  !  who  thinks  of  beauty  in  a  man  ?  You 
are  too  sensible  a  girl,  Kate,  to  be  attracted  by  beauty.  No,  my 
dear,  I  will  not  do  you  that  injustice.  One  of  your  younger  sis¬ 
ters  might  indeed  with  more  reason  talk  of  beauty  she  laid  a 

provoking  stress  on  the  word  younger,  “  but  you  . .  No, 

Colonel  Hill  certainly  is  not  handsome,  not  regularly  handsome  ; 
my  dear,”  said  she  to  her  husband,  “  I  don’t  think  you  would 
call  Colonel  Hill  handsome  ?” 

“  Who  ?  Hill  ?”  exclaimed  my  uncle,  “  I  think  he’s  about  as 
ugly  a  man  as  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.” 

My  aunt  could  not  help  laughing. — “Well,  perhaps  he  is 
plain  1 — Yes,  he  certainly  is  plain,  but  so  agreeable.” 

“  Is  he  tall,  ma’am?”  said  I,  for  I  was  much  amused  with  the 
conversation. 

“No,  not  tall,  certainly  not  tall ;  you  wouldn’t  call  Colonel 
Hill  tall,  my  dear?” 

“  I  call  him  little  better  than  a  dwarf,  my  dear,”  answered  my 
uncle,  provokingly. 

“Nonsense,  Mr. Pelham  ;  that’s  ridiculous — that’s  going  quite 
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to  the  other  extreme — that’s  quite  absurd.  Colonel  Hill  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  tall,  but  he  is  most  extremely  clever,  fascinating,  and 
agreeable.” 

“Is  he  dark  or  fair,  aunt  ?” 

“  I  declare  I  can  hardly  tell.  He  has  been  so  long  in  India 
that - ” 

“  Has  he  been  long  in  India,  ma’am  ?” 

“  Why, — a  few  years.  Yes,  ten  years  in  India  you  know,  Kate, 
tell  more  than  twenty  at  home,  &c.” 

“  Dear  me,  ma’am,  I  am  afraid  this  friend  of  your’s  must  be 
very  old  and  ugly  ?” 

“  By  no  means,  my  dear;  you  take  me  up  quite  wrongly,  Kate. 
Besides,  he’s  no  such  particular  friend  of  mine  ;  you  talk  so  much 
yourself,  you  don’t  hear  a  word  I  say.  I  dare  say  you  would 
think  such  a  man  as  Frank  much  the  most  charming  of  the  two, 
because  he  is  six  feet  high,  has  fine  eyes,  and  a  hussar  uniform  ; 
girls  are  so  perverse  and  so  self-conceited.  Not  but  what  I’ve  a 
great  affection  for  Frank,  my  dear,”  continued  my  aunt,  looking 
kindly  on  my  uncle,  “  but  to  compare  a  young  man  just  entering 
life  to  a  man  of  Colonel  Hill’s  appearance,  you  know  is  ab¬ 
surd.” 

“  Quite,”  said  my  uncle,  smiling  •  “  Frank  has  his  way  to  fight 
in  the  world,  poor  fellow  ;  and  Colonel  Hill,  Kate,  has  a  good 
house  well  fitted,  and  well  furnished,  and  three  good  thousand  a 
year  to  spend  in  it.” 

“  Three  thousand  at  least,”  said  my  aunt. 

After  all  this,  it  was  a  little  tantalizing  to  find  that  the  yellow 
chariot  had  not  belonged  to  Colonel  Hill.  Joseph  learned  no¬ 
thing  further  at  the  toll-bar  than  that  it  had  passed  the  gate  to 
Blessingley;  and  Mrs.  Finch  told  my  aunt’s  housekeeper,  when 
they  met  at  Farmer  Cope’s  on  a  bargain  for  turkeys,  that  there 
was  no  word  of  the  colonel  yet.  .Still  my  aunt  always  hoped  that 
some  bright  morning  would  bring  him  over  to  call ;  he  was  an 
old  man,  and  liked  to  pop  in  unawares  on  people ;  and  we  never 
paid  a  visit  in  the  neighbourhood  that  she  did  not  expect  he  would 
suddenly  arrive  to  make  one  of  the  company.  But  we  were 
doomed  to  suffer  perpetual  disappointment :  Colonel  Hill  never 
appeared,  he  was  still  in  London ;  though  what  he  could  be  doing 
there,  at  this  absurd  time  of  year,  was  more  than  my  aunt  could 
make  out.  “  Courting  a  wife,  perhaps,”  said  my  uncle,  coolly. 
“Nonsense,”  said  my  aunt;  “how  ridiculous,  Mr.  Pelham! 
Wives  in  London  in  November!” 

About  this  time,  in  the  midst  of  our  despair,  we  received  an 
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invitation  from  one  of  my  uncle’s  daughters,  who  was  settled  at 
some  little  distance  in  a  neighbouring  county.  It  was  a  christen¬ 
ing  party,  and  there  was  expected  to  be  a  grand  concourse  of  rela¬ 
tions.  “  Surely,”  said  my  aunt,  “  Frank  will  never  be  so  absurd 
as  to  ask  leave  of  absence  for  such  nonsense !  But  young  men 
are  so  silly  ;  and  he  is  so  foolishly  fond  of  his  sister.  I  only  hope 
he  won’t  offer  a  visit  here.  I  hate  encouraging  young  people  in 
idlenesss.” 

It  was  a  very  cold  foggy  morning  when  we  set  out.  There  had 
been  a  great  fall  of  snow,  followed  by  a  hoar  frost,  and  I  did  not 
augur  well  of  the  comforts  of  the  journey;  for  I  was  immured 
between  my  uncle  and  aunt,  neither  of  them  very  spare  in  their 
persons,  and  any  attempt  to  enlarge  the  ledge  of  seat  allotted  to 
me  was  frustrated  by  my  uncle’s  great  drab  coat  on  one  side,  and 
my  aunt’s  bandbox,  with  her  best  turban  and  feathers,  on  the 
other.  In  addition  to  this,  two  newly  killed  hares  lay  at  my  feet, 
and  a  waggon  and  team  of  horses,  for  one  of  the  little  boys,  be¬ 
side  them. 

We  turned  into  the  Blessingley  road,  and  my  aunt  made  one 
effort  more  to  hear  news  of  her  favourite  colonel.  She  bid  the 
postillions  stop  at  the  lodge. 

“  Yes,  ma’am,  master  be  come  home,  that  is,  he  be  but  five 
miles  off,”  said  the  woman  who  came  to  the  gate.  “At  Lord  Car- 
winton’s,  ma’am,  at  the  hall ;  but  we  don’t  expect  master  home 
afore  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  week  ;  he  have  another  visit  to  pay 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  away.  We  don’t  expect  him  afore  Tuesday 
week.” 

“Twelve  or  fifteen  miles  off,  Mr.  Pelham,”  said  my  aunt ;  “ de¬ 
pend  upon  it,  he  is  going  to  the  christening  :  he  is  a  great  friend 
of  Caroline’s.  Lord  Canvinton’s  did  she  say  ?  I  am  not  sur¬ 
prised  at  that,  he  has  a  very  fashionable  acquaintance.  Look  at 
Blessingley,  Kate,  isn’t  it  a  pretty  place  ?  Capital  gardens  you 
see,  and  every  kind  of  luxury.” 

It  was  a  comfortable  looking  place,  certainly,  but  not  otherwise 
remarkable,  though  my  aunt  dwelt  with  emphasis  on  its  perfec¬ 
tions,  for  a  mile  or  two.  She  was  stopped  by  the  men  suddenly 
checking  the  horses  to  make  way  for  a  carriage  that  was  driving 
furiously  down  a  cross  lane  into  the  public  road.  It  was  only  a 
gig,  containing  two  gentlemen  muffled  up  to  their  eyes  in  cloaks, 
furs,  and  neckcloths.  They  bowed  slightly  as  they  passed. 

“God  bless  rny  soul,”  exclaimed  my  aunt,  “is  not  that  the 
road  from  Lord  Carwinton’s,  Mr.  Pelham  ?  To  be  sure  it  is,  and 
that’s  the  colonel,  I  knew  him  directly.  Stop,”  cried  she  to  the 
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servant,  letting’  down  the  glass  hastily,  and,  leaning  out,  she 
bowed  most  complacently  to  the  hedge. 

“  My  dear,”  said  my  uncle,  quietly,  “  I  don’t  think  that’s  the 
colonel.” 

“  But  my  dear,”  returned  my  aunt,  “  I  am  sure  it  is.  Didn’t 
you  see  how  intimately  he  bowed  ?” 

“But  he  never  travels  in  a  gig,”  said  my  uncle. 

“  Oh  dear,  yes !  he  does,  Mr.  Pelham.  Don’t  you  remember 
he  came  to  us,  in  the  summer,  in  a  gig — a  green  gig.  Joseph, 
was  that  a  green  gig  ?”  called  my  auut,  thrusting  her  head  a  se¬ 
cond  time  out  of  the  window. 

“  I  don’t  know,  I’m  sure,  ma’am,”  answered  Joseph,  touching 
his  hat. 

“  Didn’t  you  look?” 

“  No,  ma’am,  I  did  not,”  replied  Joseph  again  with  equal  cere¬ 
mony. 

“  That  man  never  sees  any  thing,  I  believe,”  said  my  aunt, 
pulling  up  the  glass  with  a  jerk.  “  Its  very  odd  that  some  people 
make  no  sort  of  use  of  their  eyes  :  however,  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  was  the  colonel :  I  know  his  fur  cap.  I  wish  we  could  find 
out :  its  so  disagreeable  not  to  be  certain.  I  am  quite  sure  he  is 
going  to  Caroline’s,  that’s  the  road.  How  many  miles  did  the 
woman  at  the  lodge  say,  Kate?  Twelve  or  fifteen,  wasn’t  it? 
Exactly  the  distance  you  know,  Mr.  Pelham.  Very  odd  he  should 
have  been  so  near  and  never  called  on  us.  1  declare,”  continued 
she,  putting  her  head  out  again  from  the  side  window,  “  there 
they  are,  before  us  still !  a  good  way  on  !  They  will  just  be  hur¬ 
rying  forward  to  rest  their  horses  at  the  Nag’s  Head.’’ 

The  Nag’s  Head  was  a  public-house  in  a  small  village,  about 
half  way  between  the  regular  stages.  My  aunt  stopped  there  to 
get  change.  As  she  drew  her  long  purse  from  her  pocket  she 
looked  eagerly  round  for  the  gig,  but  the  yard  was  quite  empty. 

“  How  tiresome  !”  exclaimed  she,  “I’m  sure  I  thought  they 
took  this  road.  Pray,  Mr.  Hotlson,  wasn’t  there  a  gig  went  by 
just  now — a  green  gig — with  two  gentlemen  in  it  very  much 
muffled  up  ?” 

“  There  might,  indeed,  ma’am,  I  was  in  the  stable  and  didn’t 
see.  Thomas,  Thomas  Hostler  !  was  there  ever  a  gig  passed 
within  this  few  minutes  ?” 

“My  dear,”  said  my  uncle,  “how  can  you  make  yourself  so 
ridiculous.  What  does  it  signify  ?” 

“  A  green  gig  with  two  gentlemen  in  military  cloaks  ?” 
screamed  out  Thomas  Hostler. 
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44  There  now,  Mr.  Pelham,  military  cloaks,”  said  my  aunt, 
nodding  wisely  to  my  uncle,  and  setting  herself  more  comfortably 
in  her  seat. 

44  Yes,  ma’am,”  said  Mr.  Hodson,  44  the  gentlemen  stopped 
a  minute  just  to  water  their  horses,  and  went  on  again  di¬ 
rectly.” 

44  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hodson.  Just  the  people  we  saw,  my  dear,” 
pursued  my  aunt,  half  appealing  to  my  uncle.  44  Go  on.”  As 
she  spoke,  the  noise  of  wheels  approached  us,  and,  before  we 
could  any  of  us  utter  a  single  exclamation,  the  green  gig  passed 
again.  Again  the  two  gentlemen  bowed. 

44 There,  look  you  out  at  this  window,  Kate.  Oh!  you  don’t 
know  him.  Out  at  that  window,  Mr.  Pelham — quick.  Is  it  the 
colonel  or  not  ?”  I  really  begin  to  believe  it  can’t  be  he.  Where 
in  the  world  can  they  have  been  ?  Through  all  the  cross-roads 
in  the  country,  I  suppose.  Its  a  very  extraordinary  thing.  Jo¬ 
seph!  do  you  think  that’s  the  colonel  now?” 

44  No,  ma’am,  I  don’t  indeed;  I  didn’t  see  no  sabre  cut  over  the 
gentleman’s  left  heyej  and  I  looked  pretty  sharp  too.” 

My  aunt  threw  herself  back  upon  the  seat:  44  Well !  it  is  the 
strangest  adventure  i” 

44  As  good  as  the  stout  gentleman,”  said  my  uncle  ;  44  isn’t  it, 
my  dear  ?  But  I  hope,  for  your  satisfaction,  it  will  end  more  tan¬ 
gibly.” 

44  Oh  dear  no,  uncle,”  said  I ;  44  it  would  spoil  the  whole  plot  if 
the  colonel  were  ever  to  appear.  He  should  be  like  ‘Antony 
White’ — always  invisible.” 

44  I’m  not  at  all  clear,  now,”  said  my  aunt,  gravely,  44  that  its 
he  at  all.” 

“Nor  I,”  said  my  uncle. 

«  Yet  they  bowed,”  continued  my  aunt.  44  They  must  be  going 
to  the  christening,  however,  whoever  they  are.  We  shall  soon 
see,  the  road  divides  at  the  next  mile-stone.  I  declare,”  pur¬ 
sued  she,  looking  intently  at  the  wheel  tracks,  44 1  declare  they 
have  taken  the  right  road ;  they  have  indeed :  I  can  trace  the 
fresh  marks  quite  plain.” 

Even  my  uncle  was  roused  by  this,  and,  leaning  out,  he  strained 
his  eyes  over  the  snowy  path.— 44  Good,  Mary,  I  believe  you’re 
right.  If  it  should  be  the  colonel  after  ail !” 

44  Why  you  may  depend  upon  it  Caroline  would  invite  him-; — 
take  my  word  for  it  he  will  be  there.  See  now,  Mr.  Pelham,  you 
may  track  them  all  the  way  as  plain  as  possible.  Look  !” 

Out  went  my  aunt’s  head ;  out  went  my  uncle’s.  I  was  almost 
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frozen  between  them.  Luckily,  a  minute  or  two  brought  us  to  the 
town  where  we  were  to  change  horses.  There  were  two  capital 
inns  in  it.  Would  the  gig,  or  would  it  not,  choose  the  same  that 
we  did?  How  my  aunt  applauded  herself,  when,  on  arriving  at 
the  Black  Lion,  we  saw  it  standing  at  the  door ! 

“  Get  out,  Mr.  Pelham,”  cried  she,  quickly:  “  get  out  for  a 
moment,  and  look  what  cypher  is  upon  the  pannel.  I  can  see 
two  letters  from  here.” 

“  J.  S  ” 

“  Nonsense  1  it  must  be  a  mistake,  or  they’ve  borrowed  one. 
Ask  the  landlord  their  names,  can’t  you  ?  He  must  know  some¬ 
thing  about  them.  You  see  they’re  stopping.  We’ve  plenty  of 
time  :  we’ve  only  five  short  miles  to  go.” 

My  good-natured  uncle  obeyed  ;  but  he  returned  with  very 
melancholy  intelligence  : — The  gig  had  brought  two  gentlemen, 
the  landlord  did  not  know  from  where,  to  look  at  a  horse  of  Sir 
Richard  Brydges’,  which  was  for  sale  at  his  stables,  and  he  did 
not  think  they  meant  to  go  any  further  that  night.  We  were  all 
thunderstruck.  Even  I,  after  the  military  cloaks,  had  had  my 
romance  about  the  adventure,  and  my  uncle,  under  all  his  calm 
exterior,  had  fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  affair.  It  was  a 
very  dull  five  miles  from  the  po’st  town,  and  we  none  of  us  arrived 
in  the  best  of  humours  at  our  journey’s  end.  We  were  immedi¬ 
ately  shown  into  our  rooms  to  dress.  I  was  proceeding  very  lei¬ 
surely  in  the  business,  when  the  sound  of  rapid  wheels  drew  me 
to  the  window.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes.  Standing  at  the 
door,  surrounded  by  servants,  in  the  act  of  unpacking  its  various 
conveniences,  was  the  identical  dark  green  gig.  I  ran  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  my  aunt’s  room,  that  she  might  hear,  without  a 
moment’s  loss,  this  interesting  piece  of  news ;  but  she  was 
dressed,  and  gone  down  stairs.  There  was  a  great  bustle  in  the 
hall,  and  loud  and  merry  voices  reached  me,  as  I  returned  along 
the  gallery  to  my  own  apartment.  I  left  it  as  expeditiously  as  I 
could,  yet  I  found  I  was  about  the  last  to  enter  the  spacious  draw¬ 
ing  room.  It  was  full  of  company,  and  quite  a  crowd  was  round 
my  aunt,  who  seemed  to  be  in  her  highest  spirits. 

“Oh,  Miss  Osborne,”  said  a  tall  young  man,  with  dark  eyes 
and  mustachios,  advancing  gaily  to  meet  me,  “  who  do  you 
think  were  in  the  gig  ?  Dr.  Scott,  who  is  to  christen  my  little 
niece,  and  Colonel  Hill.” 
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The  eagle-spirit  of  a  child  of  song! — Byron. 

NO.  I. —  INFANCY. 

Oh,  infancy — the  past  appears 
Like  dreams  that  witch  the  exile’s  heart ; 

A  phantom-land  of  smiles  and  tears, 

With  sunshine  in  its  sweetest  part. 

Thou  wert  an  ark,  whose  beauteous  dove 
Ne’er  turned  away  its  holy  wing. 

Oh,  days  of  innocence  and  love, 

What  rapture  unto  me  ye  bring  ! 

The  skies  have  not  a  deeper  blue 

Than  when  mine  eye  their  space  surveyed ; 

The  flowers  have  not  a  softer  hue 

Than  those  that  graced  our  woodland  shade. 

The  streams,  the  trees  have  music  still, — 

But  not  the  charm  they  breathed  to  me, 

When  bright  was  every  grove  and  hill 
That  met  the  eye  of  infancy. 

My  home! — its  visions  are  of  bliss, 

And  hopes  that  have  been  widowed  long  ; 

When  these  lips  shared  their  mother’s  kiss. 

As  rose  the  cuckoo’s  even’  song. 

At  morn  1  saw  the  heaven  extend 
As  stainless  as  the  summer  sea ; 

At  eve  I  heard  the  fountains  blend 
Their  voices  into  melody. 

Oh,  infancy  —  there  is  an  ark 

Illumed  with  sunnier  light  than  thine  ; 

And  when  thy  home  is  mute  and  dark, 

It  shall  with  brighter  glory  shine. 

Music  and  bliss — delight  and  love — 

The  curse  of  being  may  control  ;  « 

But  all  our  dreams  shall  trace  above 
The  immortal  refuge  of  the  soul  ! 

Rills  more  divine  than  those  that  sung 
Amid  the  sunny  air  of  May, 

And  heavenly  harps,  by  angels  strung, 

Shall  there  unite  their  softest  lay  ! 

Oh,  infancy — what  minstrel  strain 
Thy  vanished  Tempe  can  deplore  ; 

When  those  that  languish  shall  obtain 
A  heaven  when  earth  shall  be  no  more  ! 

Deal.  Reginald  Avgvsti>vE 


SONG. 

Do  I  not  love  thee  1  go  gaze  on  yon  stream, 

In  its  mirror  reflected,  thy  beauties  scan  o’er, 

Then  e’en  must  thyself  be  constrained  to  confess 

That  well  may  such  charms  bid  my  fond  heart  adore  ! 

Do  I  not  love  thee?  oh,  ask  thy  own  heart 

Whence  arises  that  doubt  which  affects  thee  so  sore. 

But  from  an  artless  contempt  for  thy  charms, 

Which  alone  might  constrain  my  fond  heart  to  adore. 

Cbablfs  M 
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THE  CROPPY. 

By  the  Author  of  *  Tales  of  Irish  Life.’ 

The  dwelling  of  the  Croppy  is  no  longer  visible.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  memorials — “  the  sad  historians  of  the  pensive 
plain ” — which  point  out  the  spot  to  those  who  remember  his 
melancholy  story.  The  grass  grows  more  than  usually  luxuriant 
upon  the  site  of  his  hearthstone,  and  an  old  fantastic  alder  tree 
reminds  his  former  companions  of  the  spot  where  his  little  garden 
flourished.  All  else  is  a  level  field  ;  and,  as  the  interval,  between 
his  time  and  this,  every  day  increases,  the  sympathy  which  was 
once  felt  for  his  fate  necessarily  diminishes.  In  a  few  years  the 
sufferings  and  crimes  of  Matty  Rossiter  must  become  an  old  wife’s 
tale ;  and,  perhaps,  some  one  more  superstitious  than  the  rest 
may  conjure  up  his  restless  spirit  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  his  mun¬ 
dane  joys  and  sorrows. 

Matty  Rossiter,  until  his  twenty  fifth  year,  lived  in  happy  ob¬ 
scurity.  He  was  a  small  farmer,  in  that  part  of  Bargie*  which  is 
sheltered  from  the  north  wind  by  the  mountain  of  Forth,  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  and,  in  common  with  the  then  inhabitants  of 
that  isolated  country,  he  was  sober,  industrious,  and  indepen¬ 
dent.  His  connexion  with  the  landed  proprietor  of  the  place,  Mr. 
George  Healy,  afforded  him  many  opportunities  of  improving  his 
condition  ;  for  as  the  young  squire  was  his  foster  brother,  fed,  as 

nurse  ”  Rossiter  used  to  say,  upon  the  same  milk,  and  reared 
upon  the  same  floor,  he  naturally  did  many  little  things  to  for¬ 
ward  Matty’s  interest,  all  of  which  were  gratefully  received,  and 
tended,  no  doubt,  to  strengthen  the  affection  which  the  dependent 
entertained  for  his  superior  and  patron.  His  advancement  in  life, 
and  his  possession  of  the  ear  of  the  local  sovereign,  did  not  make 
him  either  proud  or  presumptuous :  he  made  use  of  his  influence, 
when  in  his  power,  for  the  good  of  others,  and  went  on  soberly 
and  honestly,  adding  guinea  to  guinea,  until  he  had  between  two 
or  three  hundred  rolled  up  in  an  old  stocking,  which  was  secretly 
deposited  in  an  aperture  between  the  thatch  and  the  wall  of  his 
dwelling.  But  though  Matty  was  prudent  and  economical,  he 
was  neither  avaricious  nor  miserly:  he  spent  a  “hog”  with  as 
much  cheerfulness  as  any  boy  in  Kilmanan  ;  and,  being  of  a  ro¬ 
bust  frame  and  healthy  agility,  he  was  in  great  request  among 
those  who  were  partial  to  athletic  exercises.  He  was  the  best 


*  The  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargie  were  colonized  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  inhabitants  still  speak  their  ancient 
dialect,  which  is  not  unlike  the  patois  of  Somersetshire. 
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hail-player  in  the  parish,  and  decidedly  the  greatest  hurler  in  the 
barony. 

Though  harmlessly  vain  of  his  abilities,  he  did  not  give  too 
much  of  his  time  to  amusements :  he  had  an  inquiring  mind  ; 
read  such  books  as  fell  in  his  way  ;  and  as  his  mother  had  in  her 
intercourse,  as  a  nurse,  among  the  great,  acquired  ideas  and 
habits  beyond  people  in  her  station,  Matty  partook,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  of  her  improvement.  He  was  regarded,  by  his  neighbours, 
as  a  fellow  with  a  “long  head,”  could  tell  of  countries  “  beyond 
the  sea,”  and  astonished  the  simple  peasantry  of  Kilmanan  by  his 
skill  in  farriery  aud  agriculture.  He  was,  in  fact,  pronounced  to 
be  a  “  fortune  ”  for  the  woman  who  could  get  him,  and  many 
were  the  fair  eyes  that  shone  upon  him  while  at  mass  on  a  Sun¬ 
day;  many  were  the  mothers  who  calculated  on  seeing  him  mar¬ 
ried  to  their  daughters  ;  and  many  were  the  little  arts  which  rus¬ 
tic  belles  played  off  at  fair  and  pattern*  to  attract  his  notice. 
Though  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  glances  and  smiles  of  the 
fair,  Matty  had  not  yet  thought  of  marriage :  he  did  not  want  a 
housekeeper  ;  his  widowed  mother  performed  all  the  domestic 
duties  in  a  manner  so  satisfactory,  that  he  thought,  perhaps,  his 
quiet  depended,  in  some  measure,  in  continuing  her  undisputed 
mistress  of  his  household. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Matty  indulged  in  no  serious  thoughts  of 
matrimony,  for  early  marriage  is  not  very  common  among  the 
peasantry  of  this  district.  He  coquetted  with  a  few  girls,  and 
among  others  with  Mary  Codey,  the  daughter  of  his  next-door 
neighbour.  Mary  was  an  active  girl,  and  if  viewed  but  once 
would  pass  for  handsome  ;  a  second  glance,  however,  went  a 
great  way  to  destroy  the  first  impression  ;  for  though  her  face 
was  fair,  her  cheek  tinged  with  delicate  red,  and  her  eyes  large 
and  blue,  there  was  an  indefinable  something  about  her  which  re¬ 
pelled  any  thing  approaching  to  admiration  or  love.  Deprived 
in  infancy  of  her  mother,  and  having  no  sister  nor  female  relative, 
she  grew  up  neglected  among  the  opposite  sex,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  her  mind  was  not  characterised  by  much  of  that  delicacy 
which  regulates  the  female  manner,  and  gives  an  indescribable 
sweetness  to  every  action  of  the  sensitive  and  shrinking  woman. 
When  a  mere  girl,  she  was  boisterous  like  a  boy ;  and  when  fur¬ 
ther  advanced  in  life,  she  passed  among  her  neighbours  for  a 


*  This  word  is  sometimes  erroneously  written  patron.  The  Irish  pea¬ 
santry,  correctly  enough,  say  pattern ,  because  the  patron  is  the  pattern 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  copy. 
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slaumeen,  or  untidy  person.  On  the  approach  of  womanhood 
she  became  more  correct,  was  partial  to  gaudy  dresses,  and 
looked  upon  herself  as  the  favourite  “  sweetheart  ”  of  Matty 
Rossiter.  Matty,  however,  had  no  thoughts  of  the  kind  ;  Mary 
he  had  no  intention  of  marrying,  for  though  he  entertained  for 
her  sentiments  of  an  old  playfellow,  he  could  not  think  of  making 
her  his  wife. 

The  meridian  sun,  on  the  1 1th  of  June,"  shone  glaringly  into 
Matty’s  kitchen  door-way,  when  its  rays  were  intercepted  by  a 
strange  figure,  and  presently  a  voice  was  heard  repeating,  very 
deliberately,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Hail  Mary. 

“  Ho,  ho  !”  cried  Matty,  “  Jack  Lyster,  is  that  you  ?” 

“The  blessin  o’  God  an  the  Virgin  on  you,  an  it  is,”  responded 
a  sturdy  beggarman,  as  he  laid  down  his  wooden  can,  of  a  conical 
form,  in  which  he  was  wont  to  carry  his  buttermilk,  and  began  to 
undo  the  strings  of  his  numerous  and  well-filled  meal-bags,  which 
lay  upon  his  back,  disposed  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  body 
from  too  much  pressure  on  any  one  place.  He  held  a  long' 
polished  staff,  with  a  spike  in  the  end  of  it,  in  his  hand,  and  his 
coat  and  brogues  bore  evidence  of  repeated  repairs.  Regardless 
of  uniformity,  his  principal  garment  exhibited  a  variety  of  co¬ 
lours,  and  here  and  there  a  piece  of  a  felt  hat  was  stitched  on 
with  a  needle  which  carried  at  least  eighteen  threads.  Though 
old,  he  looked  healthy  and  strong  ;  and,  from  the  familiarity 
with  which  he  disposed  of  his  stock  in  trade  about  the  house,  it 
was  apparent  that  he  calculated  upon  a  hearty  welcome.  He 
was  not  mistaken.  Jack  was  no  common  mendicant  j  he  had 
stated  houses  of  sojourn,  at  which  he  called  periodically,  and  as 
his  wants  were  not  indiscriminate,  his  presence  was  felt  as  an 
honour  of  which  those  he  favoured  were  not  a  little  vain.  The 
Glen  was  one  of  the  places  where  he  was  sure  to  stop  when  he 
•came  into  that  part  of  the  country  ;  and,  as  he  was  full  of  local 
news,  a  little  rustic  scandal,  and  some  harmless  anecdotes,  Matty 
and  his  family  hailed  his  return  as  a  relief  from  that  monotony 
which  even  the  more  simple  are  in  the  habit  of  feeling  in  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  a  country  life. 

Jack  having  taken  his  seat  on  the  accustomed  bench  near  the 
fire,  and  a  plateful  of  the  best  potatoes  being  placed  on  a  form 
before  him,  he  employed  himself  alternately  in  roasting  the 
“  whiteyes  ”  in  the  ashes,  and  detailing  the  extent  of  his  recent 
travels.  etl  have  been  to  Charley  Sliudall’s  at  Lough,”*  said 

*  Jack  is  a  well-known  character  in  the  south  of  the  county  of  Wexford. 
He  was  a  simple  creature,  and  had  a  strange  propensity  of  stitching  every 

August,  1829.  *  k 
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Jack  ;  “  an  as  far  as  Murphy’s,  o’  the  Cots,  in  the  Baronvforth  ; 
an  then  I  went  to  the  Lady’s  Island,  where  I  prayed  for  you, 
Matty,  an  afther  that  I  went  down  to  Carne.” 

“Oh!  rausha !  Jack,  honny,”  interrupted  Matty,  “what  took 
you  among  them  hoghany*  set.” 

“  Hoghany,  do  you  call  ’em  ?  Faith  ’tis  ’emselves  have  the 
full  and  plenty  ;  an  a  handful  of  every  thing.” 

“  Any  pretty  girls  there,  Jack  ?”  asked  Matty. 

“You  may  say  that,  any  how.  There’s  Anty  Codd,  a  strappen 
girl  vvida  cool  hundred ;  and  Mary  Furlong,  a  real  good  thackeen  : 
but  afore  them  all  give  me  Fanny  Cullen  ;  God  bless  the  girl,  she 
is  a  born  beauty  ;  her  cheeks  are  for  all  the  world  like  a  pair  of 
rosy  apples,  and  her  eyes  look  like  stars  on  a  frosty  night,  and 
her  whole  person  is  what  any  man  might  say  his  prayers  to ;  and, 
troth,  Mon  Callen,  her  father,  have  the  name  of  money.” 

“Is  she  engaged,  Jack  ?”  inquired  Matty. 

“  Faith,  an  I  can  answer  that  too  ;  and  tell  you,  she  have  a 
mighty  great  notion  of  you,  Matty.  She  had  a  sneakin  regard 
for  an  ummudhaunf  of  a  fellow;  but  I  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel, 
an  if  you’re  in  earnest,  you  have  only  to  go  an  show  yourself,  an 
the  dickens  is  in  it  if  she  won’t  have  you;  for  ’tisn’t  that  you’re 
the  fore,  Matty,  that  I  say  it ;  but  the  not  a  boy  from  this  Seol- 
lough’s  Gap  better  desarving  of  Fanny  Cullen  nor  your  own  four 
bones.’  * 

This  was  spoken  sincerely  ;  and  Matty  found  himself  interested 
in  Jack’s  description  of  the  Carne  beauty.  He  made  further  in¬ 
quiries,  and  in  a  short  time  was  resolved  within  himself  to  pay 
farmer  Cullen  a  visit.]; 

On  the  following  Sunday  two  men  well  mounted  were  seen 
crossing  the  bridge  of  Bargie.  The  one  on  the  right  amused 
himself  with  cutting,  with  the  long  lash  of  his  whip,  at  the 
thistles  which  grew  upon  the  road-side ;  while  the  other,  more 
vain,  regarded  the  silver  upon  his  “  cutting  ”  whip,  the  exact 


bit  of  cloth  or  old  hat  he  could  get  upon  some  part  of  his  coat.  When  I 
saw  him  last  it  was  eighteen  inches  thick.  He  spoke  the  dialect  of  the 
Forth  people  *  Vulgar.  t  A  fool. 

f  Simple  life  will  be  found  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  those  senti¬ 
ments  which  look  so  well  in  poetry,  and  which  are  congenial  to  a  refined 
state  of  society.  The  Irish  peasant  marries  for  a  “  consideration/’  and  is 
not  unfrequently  a  suitor  in  consequence  of  descriptions  given  by  persons 
in  the  situation  of  Jack  Lyster.  Ihe  friends  arrange  the  preliminaries  ; 
the  parties  most  concerned  are  seldom  allowed  a  voice  ;  and  a  fair  is  not 
uncommonly  wooed,  won,  and  wedded  in  the  course  of  one  revolving 
moon. 
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fulness  of  his  top-boots  and  buckskin  breeches,  with  great  self- 
complacency.  “  Matty,”  said  he,  interrupting  the  silence  which 
had  for  some  time  prevailed,  for  lack  of  subject,  “  do  you  think 
the  whole  Baronyforth  could  turn  out  two  neater  boys  nor  our¬ 
selves  ?” 

“Oh!  we’ll  do  well  enough,  Billy,”  replied  Matty  Rossiter, 
“  but  what  success  do  you  think  we’ll  have  ?” 

“Leave  that  to  Billy  Mulloy.  I  never  went  as  a  blackman * 
yet,  without  carrying  away  the  prize  ;  do  you  stick  to  the  girl 
herself,  whisper  soft  nonsense  in  her  ear,  and  tell  her  how  happy 
you’ll  make  her;  and  I’ll  boddher  the  ould  ones  with  accounts 
of  your  ploughs  an  harrows,  your  horses  an  your  cows,  an  every 
thing  else,  as  well  as  your  beautiful  farm,” 

“  An  the  fortune  ?” 

“  1  won’t  forget  that,  believe  me.  They  must  shell  out  the 
*  yellow  boys,’  or  dickens  a  leg  she’ll  put  over  the  bridge  o’ 
Bargie.” 

Such  was  their  conversation,  as  they  passed  along;  and,  after  a 
few  hours  ride,  they  got  out  of,  what  a  sailor  would  call,  their 
latitude.  Although  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  miles  from  their 
home,  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  road,  and  had  to  inquire 
their  way.  The  farther  they  proceeded,  the  greater  became  their 
difficulty  ;  and  it  was.  not  without  several  efforts,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Mulloy,  that  they  could  extract  any  meaning  from  the  an¬ 
swers  given  by  the  people  in  the  patois  of  the  country,  to  their 
repeated  inquiries.  At  length  St.  George’s  Channel  became 
more  distinctly  in  view,  and  presently  an  old  beggar-woman 
pointed  out  to  their  longing  eyes  the  comfortably  looking  resi¬ 
dence  of  Mon  Cullen.  The  travellers,  agreeable  to  the  etiquette 
of  the  case,  now  put  their  horses  in  full  gallop,  and,  regardless  of 
hedges  and  ditches,  proceeded  in  a  direct  line  to  the  place  of  des¬ 
tination.  This  method  of  approach  indicated  the  nature  of  their 
business,  and  they  were  no  sooner  perceived  than  all  was  bustle 
within  the  farmer’s  house.  The  pigs  were  driven  out  of  the 
bawn,  the  kitchen  was  swept,  the  parlour  was  sanded  ;  and,  while 
the  mother  smoothened  down  her  apron,  the  daughter,  all  appre¬ 
hension  and  blushes,  hastily  retired  to  her  room  to  put  on  clothes 
more  befitting  the  occasion. 

In  a  few  minutes  Matty  and  his  blackman  had  their  horses’ 


*  When  a  peasant  determines  to  go  ask  for  a  wife,  he  invariably  goes  ac 
companied  by  a  friend,  who,  on  such  occasions,  is  called  the  blackman. 
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heads  close  to  the  door,  and  in  a  moment  they  were  dismounted. 
With  becoming  gallantry  the  beau  inquired  for  the  young  lady, 
who  quickly  made  her  appearance,  and,  at  the  first  glance,  Matty 
was  convinced  that  Jack  Lyster  had  not  exaggerated.  Fanny  was 
the  pride  of  Carne,  and  she  knew  it ;  but  still  her  carriage  was  so 
modest,  and  her  manners  so  sweet,  that  her  consciousness  of 
beauty  only  served  to  add  a  certain  graceful  dignity  to  her  air 
and  movements.  Though  a  stranger  to  the  mysteries  of  a 
modern  toilet,  she  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  art  which  na¬ 
turally  suggests  itself  to  the  femaie  mind;  she  taught  her  auburn 
curls  to  fall  luxuriantly  upon  her  neck,  and  to  retire  from  her 
forehead  sufficiently  to  give  full  effect  to  a  pair  of  eyes  that 
laughed  beneath  it.  Her  person,  too,  was  dressed  to  advantage  ; 
and  her  whole  manner  was  somewhat  studied,  as  she  bade  the 
gallants  welcome.  There  was  a  momentary  embarrassment  on 
each  side  ;  but  the  boisterous  hilarity  of  Mr.  Malloy,  in  pro¬ 
voking  general  mirth,  soon  set  the  parties  perfectly  at  their 
ease.  Matty  sat  by  the  young  lady,  one  hand  thrown  over  the 
back  of  her  chair,  and  the  other  occupied  with  his  whip,  the 
heavy  handle  of  which  was  occasionally  thrust  into  his  mouth, 
excluding,  as  it  were,  all  the  tender  things  a  man  so  situated 
should  be  desirous  of  saying.  The  eyes,  however,  were  not  idle  ; 
and  in  a  short  time  Fanny’s  triumph  was  complete. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  blackman  was  not  idle  :  the  farmer  and 
his  wife  were  charmed  with  the  freedom  and  gaiety  of  his  conver¬ 
sation,  and  were  inclined  to  wish  that  he  had  been  the  wooer. 
Billy,  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  promoting  his  own  or  his 
friend’s  interest,  took  an  advantage  of  the  impression  he  had 
made,  and,  under  pretence  of  seeing  Mr.  Cullen’s  sow  and  pigs, 
requested  the  former  to  accompany  him  into  the  bawn;  the  good 
woman,  who  guessed  what  was  going  forward,  followed  them  ; 
and  when  absent  from  the  cooing  pair,  the  business  part  of  the 
concern  was  entered  upon  :  no  two  diplomatists  could  act  more 
cautiously;  they  endeavoured  to  get  at  each  other’s  weak  parts, 
and  an  hour  elapsed  before  they  came  to  a  mutual  understanding. 
When  Billy  returned  to  the  parlour  he  found  Matty  alone,  the 
fair  lady  having  departed,  upon  “  house  affairs  intent;”  and, 
elongating  his  face  beyond  its  natural  proportions,  he  nodded  his 
chin  up  and  down,  indicative  of  his  poor  opinion  of  the  case. 

“  The  girl  is  pretty,”  said  Matty. 

“  The  ould  fellow  is  as  hard  as  iron,”  returned  Billy. 

“Two  hundred?”  said  Matty,  intimating  that  he  expected 
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Cullen  would  offer  that  sum,  at  least,  as  a  portion  with  his 
daughter. 

“  Guess  again,”  whispered  the  blackman, 

“  Well,  no  matter,”  said  Matty,  “  I  like  the  girl  and  will  have 
her.” 

“  Oh,  if  that  be  the  case,”  returned  his  friend,  “  Pm  not  the 
man  to  baulk  you,  but — ” 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Fanny,  and  she  was 
quickly  followed  by  all  the  materials  of  tea — slims ,  as  Billy 
afterwards  expressed  it,  that  were  swimming  in  butter,  and 
cream  that  a  duck  might  walk  upon.  The  guests  did  justice  to 
M  iss  Cullen’s  catering,  and  before  they  took  their  departure  that 
night  all  the  parties  perfectly  understood  each  other. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next, ) 


TO  MARY. 

Thou  art  a  lovely,  girlish  thing, 

Not  knowing  e’en  one  touch  of  sorrow. 

Nor  deeming  yet  that  years  will  bring 
Ills  to  dark  thee  with  their  shadow. 

Life  is  to  thee  one  scene  of  gladness, 

Affliction’s  draught  thou  hast  not  tasted, 

Nor  didst  thou  e’er  know  aught  of  sadness, 

Or  of  spirits  worn  and  wasted. 

But  I  will  not  dim  thy  laughing  eye, 

Nor  damp  thy  ardent  youthful  dreaming. 

By  words  of  mournful  prophecy 
Such  as  for  thee  may  not  be  seeming. 

But  shall  I  take  one  hasty  glance 
For  thee  through  distant  years, 

For  thee  gaze  on  the  wide  expanse. 

The  vale  of  guilt  and  tears  1 

Why  pause  1 1  no — I  cannot  bear 

To  tear  aside  the  veil  that  shrouds  thee, 

For  most  unwillingly  I  dare 
To  think  that  aught  will  e’er  o'ercloud  thee. 

I  cannot  dwell  on  one  sad  scene, 

But  in  the  silence  of  the  night. 

I’ll  pray  that  nought  may  intervene. 

Thy  budding  happiness  to  blight. 

And  when  from  earth  thy  parting  spirit 
Wings  its  flight  and  hastes  away, 

May  its  immortal  state  inherit 
Realms  of  never-fading  day. 

Ao  n  is. 
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CAPTAIN  FRANKLAND’s  TRAVELS  TO  AND  FROM 

CONSTANTINOPLE.* 

As  every  thing  connected  with  Turkey  now  excites  unusual 
interest,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  publication  of  the  work 
on  our  table  to  lay  before  our  readers  such  additional  information 
respecting  this  part  of  the  world  as  its  pages  supply.  Captain 
Frankland,  who,  accompanied  by  his  dog,  Ponto,  has  run  over 
the  globe  during  the  last  seven  years,  quitted  Vienna  in  1827, 
and  proceeded,  through  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  to  Constantinople. 
His  notices  of  the  European  states  through  which  he  passed  are 
brief,  and  his  stay  in  the  Turkish  metropolis  was  too  short  to 
admit  of  any  elaborate  descriptions  of  society  or  manners  :  he 
saw  enough,  however,  to  convince  him  that  the  Turks  are  rude 
and  unsocial :  the  ladies  took  great  delight  in  spitting  in  his  face 
as  they  passed  him  ,  and  one  coquette  went  so  far  as  to  remove 
his  hat  that  his  forehead  might  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  honour 
intended  him.  Much  is  expected  from  the  energetic  character 
of  the  sultan,  but  it  is  questionable  if  he  will  be  able  to  mould  to 
any  useful  purpose  the  unyielding  materials  with  which  he  has 
to  operate  :  his  finances  are  in  the  utmost  state  of  disorder,  and 
the  prejudices  and  superstition  of  his  subjects  are  not  like  to  yield 
to  mild  persuasions. 

After  a  short  stay  our  traveller,  still  accompanied  by  his  faith¬ 
ful  Ponto,  quitted  Constantinople  and  proceeded  to  Mount  Le¬ 
banon.  He  stopped  for  a  few  days  at  the  castle  and  village  of 
Solima,  most  delightfully  situated  :  the  people  are  Arab  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Druses.  “In  my  walks,”  says  the  captain,  “  I  some¬ 
times  enter  the  houses  both  of  Druse  and  Christian,  and  find  them 
generally  clean  and  comfortable  ;  the  women,  with  their  tantoora 
and  veil,  are  decent  and  comely  in  their  manners,  although 
beauty  seems  to  be  rare  among  them. 

“  The  children  generally  ran  squalling  and  screaming  away,  ter¬ 
rified  by  my  Turkish  garb,  white  turban,  and  dog,  which  latter 
the  Arabs  generally  took  for  some  strange  and  fearful  animal, 
they  having  never  before  seen  an  English  pointer,  which,  indeed, 
is  a  very  distinct-looking  creature  from  the  mongrel  curs  which  in¬ 
fest  the  east.  Three  luckless  urchins,  loaded  with  firewood,  were 
so  terrified  by  my  suddenly  appearing  before  them  in  the  forest, 
that  they  threw  down  their  loads  and  ran  screeching  and  yelling 
down  a  precipitous  descent,  never  once  venturing  to  look  behind 
them,  and  paying  no  attention  to  my  conciliatory  gestures  and 
exclamations. 


*  2  vols,  8vo.  London,  1829.  Colburn. 
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“  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  rayas  of  the  Porte  should  not  dare 
to  face  their  masters  in  the  field,  when  such  is  the  terror  of  the 
Turk  implanted  in  the  bosom  of  the  Arab,  Greek,  and  Armenian 
infant.  The  earliest  impressions  are  generally  the  most  durable, 
and  the  tales  of  the  nurse  become  insensibly  intertwined  with 
our  maturer  imagination,  till  they  at  last  assume  the  appearance 
of  reality.” 

The  costume  of  the  Maronite  women  amused  him  exceedingly  : 
the  tantoora  he  considers  the  most  remarkable  head-dress  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  silver  or  wooden  horn,  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  in  length,  shaped  something  like  a  speaking  trumpet,  and 
projects  from  the  forehead  in  an  upper  direction.  Over  this 
unicorn-looking  instrument,  the  veil  (of  white  muslin,  or  calico 
if  Christian,  and  black  if  Druse)  is  thrown,  which  closing  across 
the  face,  at  the  will  of  the  wearer,  and  falling  down  the  shoulders 
behind,  has  not  altogether  an  ungraceful  appearance.  The  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  emirs  and  great  sheiks  have  the  tantoora 
richly  gilt,  and  in  some  instances  embossed.  The  rest  of  the 
costume  consists  of  a  feridgee,  or  large  gown,  a  pair  of  trowsers, 
and  slippers.  The  hair  of  these  ladies  is  plaited  down  the  back 
in  long  separate  braids,  to  the  end  of  each  of  which  is  attached  a 
kind  of  ornamented  silver  weight.  This  tantoora  is  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity ;  for  the  lifting  up  of  horns  is  a  common  figure  of  speech 
in  the  Scriptures. 

Captain  Frankland  paid  a  visit  to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon ; 
these  celebrated  trees  somewhat  disappointed  him ;  they  are  scat¬ 
tered  over  an  elevated  plain,  which  slopes  down  towards  Bsherri. 
They  form  a  thick  black-looking  mass  or  clump,  and  from  the 
outside  do  not  fulfil  the  expectation  of  the  traveller  who  has 
made  so  weary  a  journey  to  come  and  visit  them.  Upon  entering 
the  clump,  however,  he  is  much  struck  by  the  imposing  grandeur 
and  venerable  appearance  of  the  largest  of  the  trees,  which  may 
be  in  number  four.  Many  hundreds  of  travellers  have  inscribed 
their  names  upon  them,  and  have  very  much  injured  their  beauty 
by  ripping  off  large  pieces  of  the  bark,  in  order  to  clear  away 
a  space  upon  which  to  write  these  mementoes  of  their  travels. 

These  mountains  present  the  most  romantic  and  sublime 
scenery.  The  view  from  the  convent,  or  rather  hermitage  of 
Bsherri,  inhabited  by  a  Neapolitan  friar,  was  beautiful  beyond 
description.  “The  river  Hadisha  forces  itself  down  through  a 
deep  ravine,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  trees  and  ver¬ 
dure.  This  ravine  is  so  deep,  that  the  eye  does  not  penetrate 
through  the  dark  blue  haze  which  seems  to  veil  its  mysteries. 
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The  mountains  decrease  gradually  in  size  as  they  approach  the 
sea,  and  are  clothed  with  forests  and  studded  with  convents,  more 
particularly  that  of  Cannobine,  the  residence  of  the  Maronite 
patriarch.  As  you  face  the  sea,  you  have  on  your  left  hand  the 
village  of  Hosroun,  perched  upon  the  top  of  a  conical  hill,  which 
rises  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Hadislia,  and  on  the  right  front  the 
town  of  Bsherri,  seated  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  en- 
bosoined  amid  mulberry  plantations  and  large  walnut-trees  ;  in 
your  rear  are  the  loftiest  peaks  in  this  part  of  the  range  of  Mount 
Lebanon.  I  enjoyed  very  much  the  sunsetting,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  evening,  sipping  coffee  with  the  good  old  hermit  upon  my 
carpets  spread  beneath  the  rich  clustering  vines.  We  supped 
together  most  gloriously  upon  kid,  my  friend,  old  Ponto,  seeming 
to  enjoy  very  much  the  return  to  animal  food.  There  were  two 
dormitories  in  the  hermitage,  in  one  of  which  I  reposed  very  com¬ 
fortably.” 

The  ruins  at  Baalbeck  detained  our  traveller  for  a  day  or  two. 
“The  barbarians,’’  he  says,  “do  all  that  they  can  to  destroy  the 
superb  remains  of  those  arts  which  they  can  neither  appreciate 
nor  acquire.  They  dig  into  the  heart  of  the  lofty  column,  to  get 
out  the  metal  pins  which  connect  its  masses  ;  they  undermine 
the  solid  wall,  which  the  hand  of  time  has  swept  over  in  vain,  in 
search  of  hidden  treasures,  and  thus,  year  after  year,  these  beau¬ 
tiful  monuments  of  a  polite  and  powerful  people  sink  into  utter 
ruin  and  oblivion,  amid  the  barbarism  and  credulity  of  that  hate¬ 
ful  race,  which  seems  to  have  been  sent  by  Providence  to  chas¬ 
tise  the  pride  and  vices  of  civilized  man,  and  to  scourge  him  with 
a  whip  of  scorpions,  until  that  period  shall  arrive  when  the  op¬ 
pressor,  in  his  turn,  shall  yield  to  the  oppressed— the  victor  to 
the  vanquished. 

“Alas!  how  has  the  desolating  hand  of  the  Mussulman  laid 
waste  and  depopulated  the  once  fertile  lands  of  Ionia  and  Phoe¬ 
nicia  !  Where  are  now  the  arts,  the  commerce,  the  splendid 
cities  of  the  Grecian  colonies  ?  They  are  in  the  dust  and  the 
desert,  and  are  trampled  upon  by  the  scornful  foot  of  the  arrogant 
barbarian !” 

From  Baalbeck  he  proceeded  to  Damascus,  where  he  ran  great 
risk  of  his  life  in  having  forgotten  to  remove  a  white  turban 
from  his  head,  and  green  slippers  from  his  feet,  these  parts  of 
apparel  being  exclusively  confined  to  true  believers.  Damascus 
was  once  famed  as  having  been  the  residence  of  the  Syrian  kings. 
“The  city  from  without  is  indeed  beautiful;  but  within,  it  is 
like  all  other  oriental  cities,  mean  and  shabby.  Its  houses  are 
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built  of  mud,  and  its  windows  all  latticed  or  turned  towards  the 
courts.  In  rainy  weather  the  streets  are  running  with  a  muddy 
mixture,  which  washes  down  from  the  walls  of  the  houses ;  and 
in  dry  weather  they  are  full  of  dust. 

“  The  interior  of  the  houses  of  the  rich  is  beautiful,  full  of 
handsome  carpets,  divans,  inlaid  ceilings,  gilt  cornices,  &c. ;  and 
the  courts  are  full  of  fine  trees,  vines,  orange  and  lemon  plants, 
and  fountains.  The  groves  and  gardens  which  surround  the  city 
are  indeed  beautiful ;  here,  by  the  side  of  purling  streams  and 
bubbling  fountains,  the  Turks  sit  in  groups,  and  pass  away  their 
days  in  contemplation,  smoking  the  finest  tobacco  through  amber 
and  jessamine,  and  drinking  the  best  sherbets  and  Moka  coffee 
out  of  cups  of  the  clearest  porcelain.  But  lovely  as  are  such 
spots,  they  teem  with  danger ;  for  here  the  pestilence  shoots  her 
arrows  in  silence  and  rapidity.”  Mr.  Buckingham  denies  the 
existence  of  gardens,  and  perhaps  Captain  Frankland  has  con¬ 
founded  uncultivated  groves  with  rudely-kept  parterres. 

Damascus  was  the  extent  of  his  travels,  and  on  quitting  that 
city  he  returned  by  way  of  Djouni,  near  ancient  Sidon,  where  he 
had  an  interview  of  several  days  with  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  who 
resides  here,  far  from  any  European,  amidst  mountain  fastnesses 
and  rude  Arabs.  Her  castle  is  seated  upon  a  conical  hill,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mountains  and  deep  dells.  Her  ladyship  has  built  a 
wall  all  around  it,  to  keep  out  the  jackals,  hyenas,  and  bears. 
“  I  was  ushered,”  says  Captain  Frankland,  “into  a  pretty  little 
pavilion  in  the  gardens,  where  I  found  all  sorts  of  English  com¬ 
forts  and  luxuries,  from  which  I  had  been  now  so  long  estranged 
that  I  felt  quite  delighted  upon  beholding  them. 

“About  five  o’clock  I  was  conducted  to  her  ladyship’s  pre¬ 
sence.  She  was  dressed  d  I’Arabe ,  and  is  a  very  imposing  and 
noble-looking  personage,  of  great  height,  and  dignified  manners. 
She  received  me  very  graciously,  and  we  soon  became  acquainted 
with  each  other.  I  dined  alone,  she  never  eating  after  one 
o’clock. 

“  After  dinner  I  again  returned  to  her  ladyship,  and  remained 
tete-a-tete  with  her  until  midnight,  much  entertained  and  in¬ 
structed  by  her  conversation,  which  is  lively  and  interesting,  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  impressive  by  turns. 

“  I  enjoyed  a  nice,  clean.  English-feeling  bed  until  eight 
o’clock.  One  leaves  one’s  carpet  with  no  regret ;  but  a  soft 
clean  bed  has  irresistible  attractions.  In  the  afternoon  I  walked 
with  her  Ladyship  round  her  pretty  gardens.  She  has  laid  out 
large  sums  of  money  upon  this  place,  and  has  indeed  contrived  to 
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make  a  little  paradise  in  the  desert.  7 ete-ci-tete  until  mid¬ 
night. 

“Among  the  many  interesting  conversations  which  I  have  had 
with  Lady  Hester,  she  related  several  anecdotes  of  the  people  of 
the  east,  most  of  which  were  extremely  illustrative  of  their  man¬ 
ners  and  superstitions. 

“  I  select  the  following,  as  it  relates  to  the  two  greatest  men  of 
which  the  east  can  boast — Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  Mehmet  Ali. 

“  The  growing  power  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  had  long  been  the 
cause  of  uneasiness  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  It  was  feared,  at 
Stambool,  that  Mehmet  Ali  would  some  day  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  successor  to  the  Caliphat. 

“  In  vain  the  perfidious  policy  of  the  seraglio  despatched  Ca- 
pidgi  Bashis,  armed  with  the  bowstring  and  the  dagger,  to  the 
capital  of  the  pyramids  ;  in  vain  its  treacherous  agents  endea¬ 
voured,  by  poison  or  by  stratagem,  to  rid  the  Porte  of  a  danger¬ 
ous  rival.  Mehmet  Ali  was  too  well  warned  by  his  spies  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  of  the  toils  that  were  spread  around  him,  to  suffer 
himself  to  fall  into  the  snare. 

“  At  length  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  resolved  upon  adopting  a 
scheme,  which  should  be  so  cleverly  devised,  and  involved  in 
such  impenetrable  secrecy,  that  it  was  impossible  it  could  fail  of 
success. 

“He  had  in  the  imperial  harem  a  beautiful  Georgian  slave, 
whose  innocence  and  beauty  fitted  her,  in  the  sultan’s  eyes,  for 
the  atrocious  act  of  perfidy  of  which  she  was  to  be  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  agent. 

“  The  belief  in  talismans  is  still  prevalent  throughout  the  east ; 
and  perhaps  even  the  enlightened  Mahmoud  himself  is  not  su¬ 
perior  to  the  rest  of  his  nation  in  matters  of  traditionary  super¬ 
stition. 

“  He  sent  one  day  for  the  fair  Georgian,  and  affecting  a  great 
love  for  her  person,  and  desire  to  advance  her  interests,  told  her, 
that  it  was  his  imperial  will  to  send  her  to  Egypt,  as  a  present  to 
Mehmet  Ali,  whose  power  and  riches  were  as  unbounded  as  the 
regions  over  which  he  held  the  sway  of  a  sovereign  prince,  second 
to  no  one  in  the  universe  but  to  himself,  the  great  padisha. 

“  He  observed  to  her,  how  much  happiness  would  fall  to  her 
lot,  if  she  could  contrive  to  captivate  the  affections  of  the  master 
for  whom  he  designed  her  ;  that  she  would  become,  as  it  were, 
the  Queen  of  Egypt,  and  would  reign  over  boundless  empires. 

“But,  in  order  to  insure  to  her  so  desirable  a  consummation  of 
his  imperial  wishes  for  her  welfare  and  happiness,  he  would  pre- 
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sent  her  with  a  talisman,  which  he  then  placed  upon  her  finger. 
*  Watch,’  said  he,  *  a  favourable  moment,  when  the  pasha  is  lying- 
on  your  bosom,  to  drop  this  ring  into  a  glass  of  water,  which, 
when  he  shall  have  drunk,  will  give  you  the  full  possession  of  his 
affections,  and  render  him  your  captive  for  ever.’ 

“The  unsuspecting  Georgian  eagerly  accepted  the  lot  which 
was  offered  to  her,  and,  dazzled  by  its  promised  splendour, 
determined  upon  following  the  instructions  of  the  sultan  to  the 
very  letter. 

“  In  the  due  course  of  time  she  arrived  at  Cairo,  with  a  splen¬ 
did  suite,  and  many  slaves,  bearing  rich  presents. 

“MehmetAli’s  spies  had,  however,  contrived  to  put  him  on 
his  guard.  Such  a  splendid  demonstration  of  esteem  from  his 
imperial  master  alarmed  him  for  his  safety. 

“He  would  not  suffer  the  fair  Georgian  to  see  the  light  of  his 
countenance  ;  but,  after  some  detention  in  Cairo,  made  a  present 
of  her  to  his  intimate  friend,  Billel  Aga,  the  Governor  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  of  whom,  by  the  bye,  the  pasha  had  long  been  jealous. 

“  The  poor  Georgian  having  lost  a  pasha,  thought  she  must  do 
her  best  to  captivate  her  aga,  and  administered  to  him  the  fatal 
draught,  in  the  manner  Sultan  Mahmoud  had  designed  for 
Mehmet  Ali.  The  aga  fell  dead  upon  the  floor.  The  Georgian 
shrieked  and  clapped  her  hands :  in  rushed  the  eunuchs  of  the 
harem,  and  bore  out  the  dead  body  of  their  master. 

“When  the  Georgian  was  accused  of  poisoning  the  aga,  she 
calmly  denied  the  fact.  *  What  did  you  do  to  him  ?’  was  the 
question.  ‘  I  gave  him  a  glass  of  water,  into  which  I  had 
dropped  a  talisman.  See,  there  is  the  glass,  and  there  is  the  ring.’ 

“  The  ring,  it  was  true,  remained ;  but  the  stone,  which  it  had 
encircled,  was  melted  in  the  ivater.” 

On  quitting  Syria  our  traveller  proceeded  to  Malta,  from 
thence  he  repaired  to  Italy,  and  the  account  of  his  travels  con¬ 
cludes  with  his  arrival  in  Vienna.  His  book  is  amusing,  but  is 
not  remarkable  for  either  profundity  or  novelty  :  he  describes 
what  he  saw  hastily,  and  seldom  stops  to  indulge  in  reflection. 
The  Turks  are  rather  partial  to  Englishmen,  for  our  countrymen 
have  contrived  in  Turkey,  as  elsewhere,  to  do  just  what  they 
please.  Pasha  Abdalla,  of  Acre,  being  informed,  by  his  kehaya, 
that  a  certain  English  traveller  had  the  presumption  to  wear 
yellow  boots  and  a  white  turban,  said,  “  Dost  thou  not  know  that 
‘  el  Inglis’  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases  in  the  dominions  of 
the  sultan:  if  he  wears  his  yellow  boots  upon  his  head,  and  his 
white  turban  on  his  heels,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?” 
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Catharine  de  Medicis  and  the  ladies  belonging  to  her 
court  wore  their  stays  laced  very  tight,  in  order  to  render  the 
waist  as  slender  as  possible  ;  the  corsage  in  front  was  terminated 
by  a  point  which  came  very  low,  so  that  the  waist  was  dispropor¬ 
tionately  long,  and  the  skirt  commenced  from  the  hips  ;  this  was 
enormously  full,  and  the  sleeves  were  most  ridiculously  wide. 
Every  lady  had  a  bag  suspended  from  her  girdle  ;  some  carried 
in  this  bag  their  prayer-books,  others  a  pack  of  cards.  The  fore¬ 
head  of  every  lady  was  entirely  discovered  $  and  the  hair,  divided 
on  the  head,  fell  down  on  each  side,  either  crossed  or  curled  ;  a 
great  quantity  of  hair,  mingled  with  ribands,  ornamented  the 
back  of  the  head.  Instead  of  a  ruff  they  wore  a  standing-up 
collar,  made  of  muslin,  very  stiffly  starched.  The  cuffs  at  the 
wrists  of  their  sleeves  were  ornamented  at  the  upper  part  with 
ruffles ;  and,  like  the  men,  they  wore  a  gold  chain  round  their 
necks. 

Compare  this  dress  with  that  of  a  modern  French  belle!  The 
likeness  will  be  found  striking,  and  prove  <f  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.”  Catharine  de  Medicis  was,  however,  more 
wicked  than  imbecille — the  title  given  to  the  ridiculous  sleeves  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 


STANZAS. 

When  the  spring  and  the  summer  of  life  have  departed, 
And  with  them  all  traces  of  childhood  have  borne, 

And  those  radiant  hopes,  in  youth,  which  imparted 
Delight  to  those  scenes,  in  age  dreary  and  lorn  ; 

How  reverse  are  the  feelings  with  which  we  review  them, 
When  young  all  our  day-dreams  are  airy  and  gay, 

But  proving  ideal  we  no  longer  pursue  them, 

But  pause  to  reflect  where  the  happiness  lay. 

To  youth,  who  looks  forward  with  bright  expectation 
To  scenes  yet  concealed  through  the  vista  of  years. 

How  glowing  the  picture,  how  light  the  reflection. 

And  no  tint  of  gloom  or  of  sadness  appears. 

The  shady  realities  marked  on  life’s  pages, 

Are  hid  by  the  rays  of  uncertainty’s  sun, 

But  those  fiery  beams  which  illumine  those  ages, 

In  fancy’s  bright  visions  must  all  be  withdrawn. 


Agmes. 
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Although  the  season  grows  late  new  books  still  continue  to 
pour  into  the  market.  Within  the  preceding  month  have  ap¬ 
peared  two  very  remarkable  novels,  “  Devereux,”  by  the  author 
of  “  Pelham,”  and  “  The  New  Forest,”  by  the  author  of  “Brain- 
bletye  House.”  Both  are  unlike  the  former  productions  of  these 
writers.  The  author  of  “  Pelham  ”  has  betaken  himself  to  a 
subject  somewhat  historical,  and  Mr.  Smith  no  longer  treats  of 
the  “olden  time,”  its  dusty  memorials,  and  exploded  manners. 
“The  New  Forest”  is  a  tale  of  yesterday;  and  if  it  betrays  less 
erudition  than  the  author’s  former  works  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  infinitely  more  entertaining  than  any  of  them.  “Deve- 
reux”  is  of  a  very  different  complexion  ;  the  writer  has  essayed 
an  ambitious  theme,  and  has  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful. 
His  hero  belonged  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  consorted 
with  the  great  spirits  of  the  age.  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  his  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  and  he  frequently  dined  with  Swift  and  Pope.  The 
temptation  to  be  dull  was  therefore  irresistible ;  for  more  unin¬ 
teresting  society  than  that  of  literary  men  is  not  easily  found. 
The  author,  however,  atones  for  the  dullness  of  the  conversation 
by  some  happy  sketches  of  character;  but,  unfortunately,  they 
are  somewhat  out  of  nlace,  for  they  do  not  facilitate  the  business 
of  the  story.  There  is  now  and  then  proofs  of  great  affectation, 
in  which  this  writer  is  too  prone  to  indulge :  and  though  he  talks 
smartly  about  fashionable  life,  we  question  much  if  he  is  very  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  the  gay  world.  His  talents,  however, 
are  of  a  very  superior  order,  and  he  sketches  a  scene  of  busy  life 
or  deep  passion  with  considerable  felicity. 

British  travellers,  in  these  times  of  peace,  spread  themselves 
over  the  globe  :  in  our  present  and  preceding  numbers  we  have 
noticed  the  works  of  two  who  made  their  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  there  are  one  or  two  other  important  books  relating 
to  the  same  country,  of  which  we  have  yet  to  give  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count.  But  while  some  are  busy  exploring  the  old  world,  others 
are  traversing  the  new.  Lieutenant  Maw,  in  his  “  Journal  of  a 
Passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,”  brings  us  acquainted 
with  regions  which  no  Englishman  had  ever  previously  explored. 
He  crossed  the  mighty  Andes  in  the  provinces  of  Peru,  and  then 
descended  the  river  Marano,  or  Amazon.  He  saw,  however,  no 
ladies  in  armour,  but  he  witnessed  the  extreme  of  savage  life. 
Several  of  the  Indians  on  this  majestic  river  are  still  without 
clothes-,  and  are  hunted,  like  wild  beasts,  by  the  few  Spanish 
settlers  who  have  ventured  into  the  wilderness.  Mr.  Maw  was 
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assured  the  wretched  natives  devour  each  other.  The  regions 
through  which  he  passed  abound  with  birds  and  animals  with 
which  naturalists  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  ;  and,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  Mr.  Maw’s  ignorance  on  the  subject  disqualified  him  from 
describing,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  creatures  which  he 
saw.  He  seems  to  have  listened  with  too  eager  an  ear  to  the 
stories  of  the  natives,  and  has  been  silly  enough  to  insert  in  his 
journal  an  account  of  serpents,  one  of  which  filled  a  lake  of  se¬ 
veral  miles  extent !  Travellers  of  course  see  strange  sights,  but 
Mr.  Maw  is  candid  enough  to  acknowledge  that  he  did  not  see 
this  monster. 

Captain  Basil  Hall  has  just  published  his  “  Travels  in  North 
America.”  It  was  known  that  he  spent  the  years  1827  and  1828 
amongst  our  transatlantic  brethren,  and  that  he  was  “  putting 
them  in  a  book.”  It  was  also  known  that  he  was  a  clever  man, 
for  his  former  publications  had  secured  him  much  deserved 
praise,  and  therefore  the  announcement  of  his  travels  excited 
considerable  curiosity.  Every  one  seemed  desirous  to  ascertain 
what  an  intelligent  British  officer  would  say  of  ‘‘brother  Jona¬ 
than’s  good  qualities,’’  or  whether  he  would  confirm  the  vulgar 
pictures  drawn  of  him  by  the  ignorant  speculators  who  have  re¬ 
cently  visited  the  United  States.  Perhaps  these  circumstances 
tended  to  excite  too  highly  our  expectations  ;  for  certain  it  is 
Captain  Hall’s  book  has  disappointed  us.  The  first  volume  treats 
of  Canada,  and  is  full  of  useful  information  :  the  other  two  re¬ 
late  to  the  United  States,  and  betray  in  every  page  an  eagerness 
to  depreciate  the  inhabitants.  It  was  not  fair  in  our  author  to 
compare  them  to  the  people  of  England :  they  are  necessarily 
inferior  to  us  in  the  politeness  and  polish  of  life :  luxury  has  not 
yet  superinduced  elegance  and  grace ;  and  surely  a  little  vul¬ 
garity  is  excusable  where  all  are  in  some  measure  mechanics  and 
farmers.  A  little  reproof,  however,  will  do  Jonathan  no  disser¬ 
vice  ;  the  politest  man  amongst  them  does  not  hesitate  to  chew 
tobacco,  and  pollute  the  floor — be  it  that  of  a  church  or  a  draw¬ 
ing  room — with  the  superfluous  juice  of  the  “social  weed.” 
Ladies  are  fond  of  balancing  themselves  on  the  two  hinder  legs 
of  their  chairs  ;  and  in  courts  of  justice,  judges,  barristers,  and 
attorneys,  are  in  the  habit  not  only  of  lolling  upon  their  seats, 
but  of  placing  their  feet  upon  the  counsel  table!  This  disregard 
of  good  manners  is  accompanied  by  disagreeable  formalities. 
Captain  Hall,  describing  a  ball  given  in  the  city  of  Charleston, 
says,  “  The  room  was  large,  the  ball  handsomely  got  up,  and 
every  thing  ordered  in  the  best  style,  with  one  small  exception — 
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the  ladies  and  gentlemen  appeared  to  be  entire  strangers  to  one 
another.  The  ladies  were  planted  firmly  along  the  walls,  in  the 
coldest  possible  formality,  while  the  gentlemen,  who,  except 
during  the  dance,  stood  in  close  column  near  the  door,  seemed  to 
have  no  fellow-feeling,  nor  any  wish  to  associate  with  the  oppo¬ 
site  sex.  In  the  ordinary  business  of  their  lives — I  mean  their 
busy,  money-making,  electioneering  lives — the  Americans  have 
little  or  no  time  for  companionship,  that  I  could  ever  see  or  hear 
of,  with  the  women,  still  less  for  any  habitual  confidential  inter¬ 
course.  Consequently,  when  they  come  together  for  the  express 
purpose  of  amusement,  those  easy  and  familiar  habits  which  are 
essential  to  the  cheerfulness  of  a  ball-room,  or  indeed  of  any 
room,  are  rarely  to  be  found.  In  place  of  that  unreserved  but 
innocent  freedom  of  manners  which  forms  one  of  the  highest 
charms  of  polished  society  elsewhere,  I  must  say  that  I  seldom 
observed  any  thing  in  America  but  the  most  respectful  and  icy 
propriety  upon  all  occasions  when  young  people  of  different  sexes 
were  brought  together.  Positively  I  never  once,  during  the  whole 
period  I  was  in  that  country,  saw  any  thing  approaching,  within 
many  degrees,  to  what  we  should  call  a  flirtation  :  I  mean  that 
sedulous  and  exclusive  attention  paid  to  one  person  above  all 
others,  and  which  may  by  that  person  not  be  unkindly  received.” 

“The  Life  of  John  Locke,”  by  Lord  King,  is  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  British  biography,  and  serves  to  hold  up  the  great  phi¬ 
losopher  in  a  most  amiable  light.  From  his  letters  and  journals 
now  first  published,  it  appears  he  was  a  most  affectionate  son,  a 
kind  friend,  and  a  worthy  man.  His  good  sense  is  conspicuous 
on  all  occasions,  and,  what  appears  a  little  strange,  the  author  of 
the  “Essay  on  Human  Understanding ”  was  a  humourist.  Some 
of  his  letters  display  considerable  point,  and  his  journal  is  filled 
with  lively  sallies  of  wit  and  ridicule. 

A  very  curious  book  has  been  published  within  these  few  days, 
entitled  “  Historical  Essay  on  the  Magna  Charta  of  King  John.” 
The  editor  is  Mr.  Richard  Thomson,  and  in  the  notes  and  illus¬ 
trations  he  has  shown  considerable  reading.  Magna  Charta,  we 
need  not  say,  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  palladium  of  British 
liberty.  It  was  wrung  from  a  bad  man  in  a  moment  of  political 
emergency  ;  and,  in  times  of  commotion,  his  royal  successors 
were  reluctantly  compelled  to  confirm  it  by  new  and  additional 
grants.  These  and  the  incidents  connected  with  them  form  cu¬ 
rious  subjects  of  historical  inquiry;  and  in  pursuit  of  truth  the 
editor  of  this  very  interesting  volume  has  shown  a  very  laudable 
zeal.  The  work  is  highly  embellished;  every  page  is  bordered  by 
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well  drawn  illustrations,  and  the  book  abounds  with  fac-similies 
of  seals,  signatures,  and  deeds. 

There  is  as  yet  no  end  to  new  novels.  “  Old  Court,”  in  three 
volumes,  is  the  work  of  a  very  intelligent  mind,  but  it  wants  inci¬ 
dent;  and  “Emily  Moreland,  or  the  Maid  of  the  Valley,”  in 
three  volumes,  is  the  repetition  of  a  tale  which  amused  our  great 
grandmothers.  Emily  is  a  secluded  beauty  whom  every  scoun¬ 
drel  in  the  country  wishes  to  seduce — of  course  they  all  fail,  and 
the  heroine  is  ultimately  happily  married. 

“  The  Adventures  of  a  King’s  Page”  is  a  tale  of  fashionable 
life,  written  by  a  Captain  White,  the  author  of  “  Almack’s  Re¬ 
visited.”  It  evinces  considerable  knowledge  of  high  life,  and 
many  of  the  characters  are  made  to  represent  some  noted  per¬ 
sonages  in  the  haut  ton.  The  book  will  bear  to  be  read. 

Of  course  there  has  been  no  want  of  poetry  during  the  month. 
“  The  Legend  of  Einsidlin,  a  Tale  of  Switzerland,”  by  the  Rev. 
William  Liddiard,  is  full  of  poetry  ;  but  who  now  reads  a  poem 
of  some  three  thousand  lines  ?  “  The  Brunswick,  a  Poem  in 

Three  Cantos,”  is  of  a  more  telling  character,  and  does  not,  as 
the  name  might  at  first  seem  to  imply,  relate  to  party  or  politics. 
The  author  merely  sings  the  fall  of  the  Brunswick  Theatre;  and 
there  is  so  much  poetry  and  genius  about  him  that  he  has  made 
even  this  melancholy  subject  interesting.  The  poem  is  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  Lord  Byron,  and  the  stanzas  are  formed  on  the 
model  of  “  Don  Juan.”  This  is  undoubtedly  an  objection,  but 
though  the  imitation  is  obvious  the  poet  is  original.  We  must 
quote  a  stanza  or  two. 

“  The  f  good  old  people  ’  of  *  the  *  good  old  days/ 

Who  hail  no  innovations  with  respect. 

But  lavish  on  the  past  their  plenteous  praise, 

Ascribed  it  to  the  march  of  intellect : 

4  If  such  new-fangled  structures  you  will  raise. 

They  must  come  down,  what  else  can  you  expect  1— 

On  your  own  heads/  said  Bigot,  *  be  the  blame  !’ 

And  he  was  right — for  on  their  heads  it  came. 

**  Some  people  on  the  architect  cried  shame — 

Some  on  the  managers  their  strictures  passed — 

Some  ’gainst  the  public  folly  did  exclaim. 

For  hurrying  there  with  such  an  eager  haste. 

Whom  misery  befalls  men  always  blame 

In  this  strange  world  in  which  our  lot  is  cast, 

The  cup  of  woe,  when  once  begun,  soon  fills— 

Misfortune  is  a  magnet  to  all  ills. 

“  The  days  we  live  in,  are  they  not  the  date 

Of  steam,  and  gas,  and  tunnels?  though  the  first 
Leads  sometimes  to  a  fire-and-watery  fate, 

The  next  explodes,  the  last  are  apt  to  burst ; 
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Likewise  of  stomach-pumps,  which,  when  yov’ve  ate 
And  drank,  restore  your  hunger  and  your  thirst? 

Whereby,  in  fact,  you  eat  and  drink  for  ever, 

Which  must  extremely  tantalize  the  liver.” 

After  moralizing  on  the  catastrophe,  he  continues,  in  ridicule  of 
the  vulgar  taste  for  revolting  “  sights/’  such  as  executions,  acci¬ 
dents,  &c. 

“  I  deprecate  all  pleasures  of  this  sort, 

But  most  my  female  readers  I  advise 
To  shun,  not  seek,  the  crowded  anxious  court. 

Nor  on  the  trembling  culprit  fix  their  eyes ) 

It  is  to  make  another’s  wo  their  sport. 

Domitian  began  by  teasing  flies, 

But  came  to  smoth’ring  wretches  for  his  pleasure. 

And  other  cruelties  beyond  all  measure. 

“  Tull  well  I  knowr,  my  readers  fair,  that  you 
Must,  being  human,  some  excitement  find  ; 

Some  take  to  literature,  and  turn  blue — 

Some  with  accomplishments  amuse  the  mind — 

Some  ohoose  religion — I  know  one  or  two 
Extraordinary  cases  of  the  kind — 

Some  find  their  husband’s  friends  extremely  handy — 

Some  take  to  metaphysics  ; — some  to  brandy — 

“  In  short,  a  thousand  methods  are  pursued 
To  cheat  the  dull  vacuity  of  living  ; 

But  that  which  does  most  evil  and  least  good, 

Is  this  perception  of  another’s  grieving ; 

A  taste  which  cannot  be  too  soon  subdued  : — 

Pray,  gentle  ladies,  take  the  hint  I’m  giving ; 

I  seldom  moralize,  and  never  preach 

But  when  I  really  have  some  good  to  teach.” 

It  is  contended  by  some  writers  that  the  taste  for  poetry  be¬ 
comes  feeble  as  we  grow  old,  and  that  the  mind,  experienced  in 
the  deceitfulness  of  “  cheating  pleasures,”  loses  a  relish  for 
every  thing  but  realities.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  youth  never  fails  to  find  delight  in  poetry ; 
and  perhaps  those  whose  business  it  is  to  watch  over  the  “  rising 
generation”  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  this  fact.  Selections 
from  classical  poets  are  not  always  suited  to  the  infant  mind, 
and  “poetry  for  children”  is  too  often  mere  nonsense.  We  do 
not  see  why  poetry  should  not  be  written  by  persons  of  taste  for 
little  as  well  as  big  men  and  women,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  the 
author  of  a  little  book  before  us,  “  Cottage  Poetry,”  of  this  opi¬ 
nion.  We  can  safely  recommend  his  verses  to  parents  ;  they  are 
not  above  the  comprehension  of  a  school  boy,  and  yet  will  bear 
to  be  read  by  “  children  of  a  larger  growth.” 
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LETTERS  FROM  LONDON.— NO.  111. 

There  lias  been  as  yet,  my  dear  Julia,  no  sensible  diminution 
in  the  fashionable  throng'  which  crowds  Bond  Street  and  the 
Park.  “  Rotten  Row  ”  is  still  filled  with  vehicles  ;  and  “  routs  ” 
and  “at  homes”  are  not  yet  voted  unseasonable.  In  a  few 
weeks,  however,  we  expect  to  see  the  west  end  deserted  ;  and  as 
the  time  of  departure  to  green  fields,  nightingales,  and  purling 
brooks  draws  near,  those  “  who  live  to  please  ”  are  solicitous  to 
reap  the  full  advantage  of  the  countenance  of  the  nobility  while 
yet  in  town.  Every  week  we  have  a  benefit  or  two  at  the  King’s 
Theatre,  and  nearly  every  morning  a  concert  somewhere.  Son- 
tag  and  Malibran  are,  of  course,  the  leading  stars  in  these  mu¬ 
sical  entertainments  ;  but,  much  as  I  admire  their  talents,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  exclude  decided 
merit  from  the  stage.  A  week  or  two  since  Curioni  took  his  be¬ 
nefit  at  the  King’s  Theatre,  when  the  part  of  “  Semiramide  ”  was 
sustained  by  Mademoiselle  Blasis  with  majestic  grace  and  easy 
dignity,  which  shows  that  in  keeping  this  lady  in  the  background 
the  manager  has  done  injustice  to  the  public.  She  has  decidedly 
no  equal  except  Pasta. 

Some  musical  novelties  are  in  preparation  for  next  season. 
An  exclusive  set  of  the  liaut  ton  have  entered  into  a  subscription 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  Argyll  Rooms  with  a  melange  of 
opera,  drama,  and  other  entertainments,  on  the  nights  of  Tues¬ 
days  and  Fridays.  The  names  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Aylesbury,  and  the  Countess  San  Antonio  are  at  the  head  of  the 
list ;  Mr.  Welsh  is  to  be  manager,  and  Velluti  musical  leader. 
Laporte  is  preparing  to  encounter  this  rivalry.  Sontag  and  Ma¬ 
libran  are  to  remain,  and  Lalande,  the  prima  donna  of  Naples,  is 
to  pay  us  a  visit. 

The  winter  theatres  are  now  closed.  Neither  house  is  very 
prosperous.  The  committee  who  superintends  the  affairs  of  Drury 
Lane  has  abated  nearly  two  thousand  pounds  of  last  years’  rent 
to  Mr.  Price,  and  Covent  Garden  is  still  in  Chancery.  This  vast 
property  is  being  rapidly  ruined. 

In  the  mean  time  the  summer  theatres  are  pursuing  a  more 
prosperous  career.  Some  very  amusing  pieces  have  already  been 
produced.  “  The  Sister  of  Charity,”  by  Mr.  Banim,  the  author 
of  the  O’Hara  Tales,  fills  the  English  Opera  nightly.  Miss 
Kelly’s  acting  would  redeem  a  less  interesting  drama. 

On  Wednesday,  the  22d  of  July,  I  paid  another  visit  to  Vaux- 
hall  Gardens.  It  was  a  gala  evening,  and  the  scene  was  truly 
enchanting.  The  thirty  thousand  lamps  emitted  a  brilliant 
blaze,  yet  were  far  less  dazzling  than  the  crowd  of  beauty  and 
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fashion  which  moved  beneath  their  simultaneous  glare.  I  never 
saw  this  place  of  amusement  better  attended ;  and  as  I  am  one 
of  those  who  delight  in  happy  human  faces,  I  derived  a  full  mea¬ 
sure  of  pleasure  from  this  evening's  entertainment.  A  theatre  is 
too  artificial — too  confined  a  place  for  a  display  of  happiness: 
your  business  there  is  to  look  on,  to  receive  pleasure  through  the 
medium  of  your  eyes  and  ears,  and  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  very 
far  from  healthy  ;  but  in  Vauxhall  you  derive  pleasure  not  only 
from  sight  and  sound,  but  from  the  free  enjoyment  of  your  own 
limbs.  It  delights  me  to  see  little  children  enjoy  themselves  ;  and 
nowhere  is  their  draught  of  pleasure  so  ample  and  so  sweet  as  in 
Vauxhall.  The  entertainments  were  really  creditable  to  those 
who  cater  here  for  the  amusement  of  the  visitors.  The  singing 
was  tolerable,  and  Weekes’s  Irish  song  was  given  with  great  skill 
and  humour.  He  subsequently  performed  in  a  kind  of  interlude 
the  part  of  an  Irish  sergeant,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  brogue 
was  quite  natural  to  him — it  is  his  mother  tongue.  He  is  deci¬ 
dedly  the  best  “  Irishman  ”  on  the  stage  at  present.  The  other 
performers  acquitted  themselves  very  fairly.  The  fire-works 
were  extremely  grand  and  imposing,  and  as  the  night  was  un¬ 
usually  fine  the  promenading  continued  to  a  late,  or  rather  an 
early,  hour. 

I  was  prevailed  on  yesterday  by  Captain  D -  to  accompany 

him  and  his  sister  to  the  Zoological  Gardens.  They  continue  to 
be  a  fashionable  resort;  and  people  really  seem  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  natural  history.  The  society  has  purchased  some  ground 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  park,  the  entrance  to  which  will  be 
through  a  spacious  tunnel  under  the  road.  The  popularity  of 
these  gardens  has  rendered  this  necessary,  and  I  perceive  that 
several  animals,  curious  and  foreign,  have  been  recently  added  to 
the  collection.  I  find  that  a  monthly  publication  is  about  to 
appear,  descriptive  of  these  gardens  and  their  inhabitants.  It 
will  abound  with  engravings,  some  specimens  of  which  have  been 
circulated:  they  are  really  beautiful. 

You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  dubious  fashionable  who  has 
been  attending,  unbidden,  all  the  select  parties  of  the  season.  No 
one  knew  him,  and  it  was  not  necessary,  for  he  danced  gracefully, 
bowed  politely,  and  abounded  in  small  talk.  Emboldened  by 
along  career  of  impunity  he  ventured  to  seek  an  introduction  to 
Lord  Liverpool,  with  whose  daughter  he  had  been  dancing.  His 
lordship  had  not  the  honour  of  knowing  him — the  stranger  was 
surprised — gave  a  reference — a  bad  one — and  Avas  detected  ! 
What  has  become  of  him  ?  Who  is  he  ?  Adieu,  &c. 
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HOME  COSTUME. 

A  dress  of  ethereal-blue  gros  de  Naples,  made  partially  high, 
with  two  bias  folds  round  the  border  of  the  skirt,  edged  by  a  nar¬ 
row  rouleau  of  a  blue  two  shades  darker.  The  body  made  plain, 
and  the  sleeves  moderately  wide,  confined  at  the  wrists  by  brace¬ 
lets  of  green  and  gold  enamel,  fastened  by  a  large  emerald  set 
round  with  pearls.  The  mancherons  surmounting  the  sleeves 
formed  of  three  frill  ornaments,  pointed,  of  the  same  material  as 
the  dress.  A  fichu  of  plain  tulle,  worn  underneath,  conceals  the 
neck,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  triple  ruff  of  bouflont  net,  fastened 
in  front  with  a  bow  of  pale  pink  riband.  Cap  of  blond,  a  la 
fianceey  slightly  ornamented  with  pink  riband,  strings  of  which 
float  over  the  shoulders.  Ear-rings  and  neck-chain  of  gold. 

EVENING  DRESS. 

Over  a  white  satin  slip  a  dress  of  pink  crape  ;  the  border 
finished  by  two  rows  of  ornaments,  in  diamonds,  formed  of  pink 
satin  rouleaux.  The  sleeves  are  short,  and  immensely  full,  with 
mancherons  a  la  Psyche ,  composed  of  three  rows  of  broad  white 
blond.  The  body  is  a  la  Sevigne.  The  hair  arranged  on  each 
side  of  the  face  in  elegant,  and  rather  full,  curls :  it  is  elevated  on 
the  summit,  but  in  good  taste,  and  the  Apollo-knot  is  encircled 
at  the  base  by  an  ornament  of  wrought  gold,  through  the  open¬ 
work  of  which  a  few  small  flowers  are  perceptible  :  across  the 
forehead  is  a  chain-bandeau  of  pearls,  of  which  valuable  articles 
are  the  ear-pendants  and  necklace  ;  the  former  in  pear-pearls, 
the  latter  consisting  of  two  rows  of  very  large  pearls,  fastened  in 
front  by  a  splendid  ruby,  set  round  with  small  pearls. 

GENERAL  MONTHLY  STATEMENT  OF  FASHION. 

Public  breakfasts,  with  elegant  morning  concerts  at  a  short 
distance  from  London,  are  now  almost  the  only  vestiges  remain¬ 
ing  of  the  near  presence  of  the  rich  and  noble :  these  too,  are 
now  in  their  wane,  and  grand  evening  parties  in  town,  and  splen¬ 
did  dress  balls  are  no  more.  In  the  country,  to  which  there  have 
been  many  departures,  both  for  the  splendid  mansions  and  parks 
of  our  nobility,  and  of  the  gentry,  to  the  sea  coast,  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  rural  dance  and  the  amateur  concert.  Those  who 
preside  over  fashionable  costume  are  not  idle  ;  they  impart  a 
charm  and  grace  to  the  pastoral  scene ;  and  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  female  attire,  appropriate  to  the  summer 
months,  we  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  detailing  to  our  fair 
readers. 

Printed  muslins,  either  of  a  white  ground,  or  of  some  beautiful 
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light  summer  colour,  are  articles  much  in  request  for  home 
dresses  :  the  patterns  are  exquisite,  whether  in  stripes,  wreaths, 
or  detached  bouquets,  and  the  colours  splendidly  variegated:  such 
dresses  are  generally  trimmed  with  one  broad  flounce  round  the 
border.  When  white  muslin  dresses  are  worn  at  balls  or  dinner 
parties  in  the  country,  where  some  style  of  dress  is  requisite, 
they  are  of  the  fiuest  Indian  manufacture,  and  are  superbly  em¬ 
broidered.’  Dresses  of  gros  de  Naples,  of  stone-colour,  claret, 
and  other  unobtrusive  colours,  are  much  worn  by  matronly  ladies ; 
the  sleeves  are  short,  and  are  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress  ; 
but  over  these  are  long  transparent  sleeves  of  white  tulle  :  these, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  yet  a  I'imbecille ;  the  corsage  most  ad¬ 
mired  is  en  gerbe ;  the  skirt  is  generally  bordered  by  two  bias 
folds,  set  on  rather  full.  Fringe  has  been  introduced  on  many 
dresses  as  a  trimming,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  become  very 
prevalent.  The  dresses  for  the  morning,  either  white  or  coloured 
muslin,  are  ornamented  with  a  broad  hem  at  the  border,  headed 
by  a  ruche ;  this  hem  comes  as  high  as  the  knees.  The  dresses 
for  the  evening  still  continue  to  display  the  back  and  shoulders. 

The  bonnets  for  the  morning  walks  in  the  country  are  as  plain 
as  possible  ;  they  are  somewhat  in  the  cottage  shape,  but  larger ; 
they  are  usually  lined  with  some  very  bright  colour,  such  as  rose- 
colour,  or  a  blue,  approaching  to  that  of  the  corn-flower.  The 
hats  fly  very  much  off  the  face,  but  those  of  silk  or  satin  have  ge¬ 
nerally  a  deep  white  blond  at  the  edge  of  the  brim,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  entire  exposing  of  the  face.  Coloured  crape  bonnets  of 
the  close  capote  kind  have  been  seen  to  great  advantage  on 
some  pretty  young  females ;  they  do  not,  however,  seem  likely  to 
prevail  so  much  as  we  could  wish ;  they  are  a  very  charming 
head-covering  for  the  season,  and  there  are  few  faces  they  do 
not  become;  only  a  judicious  choice  in  the  colour  best  suited  to 
the  complexion  should  always  be  observed.  The  large,  most  un¬ 
becoming,  and  troublesome  straw  and  Leghorn  hats,  called  the 
reapers’  hats,  are  too  much  in  favour,  and  make  us  compassionate 
the  taste  which  can  prefer  the  ridiculous  to  the  elegant.  In  vain 
their  patronesses  plead  their  being  a  shelter  against  the  sun ;  the 
comfortable  cottage  bonnet,  tied  down,  is  much  more  so  ;  as  to 
the  reapers’  hats,  the  least  gust  of  wind  renders  the  wearers  the 
most  grotesque  figures  imaginable ;  youth  and  extreme  beauty 
alone  can  authorize  such  disguises  ;  we  last  week  saw  a  matron 
who  has  no  pretensions  to  either,  yet  is  an  agreeable-looking 
woman  enough  ;  but  she  excited  an  universal  titter,  by  a  hat  of 
fine  Leghorn,  almost  as  large  as  a  chariot-wheel.  All  carriage 
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hats,  which  are  now  of  a  moderate  and  becoming'  size,  among 
those  who  are  really  women  of  taste,  whether  of  silk,  Leghorn, 
or  chip,  are  tied  down  under  the  brim,  by  a  mentonniere  of 
blond. 

Over  a  coloured  petticoat  of  gros  de  Naples,  or  a  Jacanot-mus- 
lin  dress  all  of  one  colour,  canezou  spencers  of  plain  white  mus¬ 
lin  form  as  favourite  an  out-door  costume  as  they  have  for  these 
three  years  past.  The  morning  pelisses  are  made  with  a  large 
pelerine  cape,  and  muslin  pelerines,  richly  embroidered,  or 
trimmed  round  with  very  broad  lace,  are  favourite  accessories  to 
a  high  dress  for  the  promenade.  Ladies  appear  now  to  have  a 
predilection  for  every  article  of  dress  being  of  immense  magni¬ 
tude  ;  these  pelerines,  beautiful  as  to  shape,  and  often  of  the 
most  costly  materials,  are  frightful  from  the  immensity  of  their 
size  ;  they  are  as  large  as  mantelets,  without  having  their  grace¬ 
ful  elegance  ;  and  so  disfigured,  the  most  delicate  form  appears 
to  have  a  back  and  shoulders  equal  to  those  of  a  colossal  statue 
of  Hercules. 

Dress  hats  of  coloured  crape  are  worn  at  public  breakfasts  and 
rural  fetes  ;  they  are  trimmed  with  gauze  ribands,  and  tastefully 
ornamented  with  flowers  ;  these  are  disposed  in  elegant  branches. 
Flowers  are  placed  in  the  hair  of  young  persons  at  dress  parties; 
but,  in  genera],  the  attractive  charm  of  a  fine  head  of  hair  is  not 
destroyed  by  any  ornament:  it  is  most  charmingly  arranged, 
with  graceful  simplicity,  and  we  hope  the  present  truly  becoming 
manner  of  disposing  this  beauteous  gift  of  nature  will  long  be  in 
favour.  There  is  no  monotony  in  it;  for  every  young  lady  seems 
to  arrange  her  hair  in  the  style  most  suitable  to  her  features. 
We  never  make  our  work  a  vehicle  for  puffing  of  any  kind  ;  yet 
we  must  confess,  that  since  the  arrival  of  M.  Naudin,  the  French 
artist,  from  Paris,  the  English  ladies  have  essentially  improved  in 
the  manner  of  dressing  their  hair,  as  best  accords  with  their  dif¬ 
ferent  countenances.  The  turbans  and  berets  are  chiefly  of 
crape  ;  but  turban-caps  are  most  prevalent,  and  are  very  beau¬ 
tiful  V  those,  however,  of  coloured  crape  are  rather  too  profusely 
ornamented  ;  those  of  blond  are  much  more  simply  so;  but  the 
blond  is  so  very  rich  in  itself,  that  its  beauty  would  be  destroyed 
by  too  much  adorning ;  and  it  is  also  for  a  different  style  of  dress 
and  time  of  day :  the  coloured  crape  is  for  the  dress,  dinner,  or 
evening  parties  ;  it  is  folded  in  bias,  and  the  flowers  which  fill 
the  interstices  where  the  folds  are  caught  up  on  the  temple  are 
of  the  finest  workmanship  and  the  most  brilliant  hues.  The 
gauze  riband,  the  puffs  of  which  ornament  the  crown,  is  broad. 
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and  of  extreme  richness  in  colour  and  pattern :  in  the  strings, 
which  float  over  the  bust  and  shoulders,  lower  than  the  sash,  this 
breadth  is  increased  by  their  being  trimmed  round  the  edges  with 
narrow  white  blond. 

The  colours  most  admired  are  claret,  dust-of-ruins,  ethereal- 
blue,  pink,  lilac,  and  emerald-green. 

SBobes  Be  Paris. 

MORNING  VISITING  DRESS. 

A  petticoat  of  rose-coloured  muslin,  with  a  very  broad  hem  at 
the  border,  worked  at  the  head  in  flowers  of  black  embroidery. 
Canezou  spencer  of  fine  white  muslin,  with  sleeves  a  Vimbecille, 
terminated  at  the  wrists  by  lace  ruffles.  Collar  «  la  fiancee ,  of 
gros  de  Naples,  lapis,  and  pink.  A  full  ruff  of  lace  encircles 
the  throat.  The  hat  is  of  white  chip,  trimmed  with  rose-co¬ 
loured  riband,  and  pink  double  garden-poppies.  Reticule  of 
pink  gros  de  Naples,  striped  with  black. 

WALKING  DRESS. 

A  dress  of  canary-yellow  gros  de  Naples,  with  a  broad  hem  at 
the  skirt,  headed  by  six  narrow  tucks,  falling  over  each  other. 
Canezou  spencer  of  white  muslin,  with  a  blue  fiancee  collar, 
edged  and  spotted  with  black  ;  and  a  belt  to  correspond  with  this 
confines  the  waist.  A  full  triple  ruff  of  lace  encircles  the 
throat.  The  hat  is  of  straw,  trimmed  with  white  riband  and  the 
blue  flower  “  forget  me  not.” 

STATEMENT  OF  FASHIONS  AT  PARIS,  IN  JULY,  182.9. 

The  predilection  for  bonnets,  which  the  French  ladies  name 
English  bonnets,  may  justly  be  styled  a  rage.  Fifteen  and  fifty 
alike  have  their  heads  covered  with  a  close  straw  bonnet;  and 
they  are  the  promenade  uniform  from  noon  till  two  o’clock  after. 
They  are  either  of  straw  closely  platted  and  sewn  together,  or  of 
open  straw,  and  sometimes  of  the  Bristol  manufacture,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  Leghorn.  They  are  lined  with  blue,  rose  colour,  or 
yellow,  and  are  tied  with  ribands  of  the  same  colour,  forming  a 
band  round  the  crown,  and  crossing  in  front ;  this  riband  is  all 
their  ornament.  The  most  fashionable  females  have  these  bon¬ 
nets  made  of  white  chip,  lined  with  coloured  crape.  The  bonnets, 
and  they  are  more  worn  than  hats,  are  of  various  kinds  ;  those 
reckoned  most  elegant  have  the  brims  of  chip,  with  cauls  of  blue, 
rose-colour,  or  yellow  gros  de  Naples.  There  are  some  hats 
composed  of  gauze  riband  of  two  different  colours,  sewn  one 
against  the  other.  The  brim  is  scalloped  at  the  edge,  and  the 
crown  is  lined  ;  only  the  brim  is  transparent,  and  is  kept  in 
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shape  by  wired  riband  placed  underneath.  There  are  many  hats 
of  two  colours  ;  and  the  bows  and  string’s  are  of  the  same. 

Jacanot  muslin  pelisses,  with  a  pelerine  of  the  same,  continue 
to  be  much  worn  in  rural  promenades  ;  and  the  canezou  spencers, 
formerly  of  plain  muslin,  are  now  beautifully  embroidered ;  they 
are  worn  with  white  dresses,  now  again  increasing  in  favour. 
The  pelerines,  the  same  as  a  dress,  are  much  larger  than  they 
were  in  the  winter,  and  fall  very  low  over  the  shoulders.  Scarfs 
are  much  in  requisition,  particularly  in  blue  sarsnet,  and  are 
either  crossed  over  the  bust  or  disposed  in  elegant  drapery,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  temperature  of  the  weather. 

A  lilac  pelisse  has  been  much  admired  in  the  evening  prome¬ 
nade  ;  it  was  of  poplin,  ornamented  with  satin  pattes,  rouleaux, 
and  flounces  of  blond  ;  these  flounces,  of  which  there  were  two, 
were  separated  by  two  rouleaux  of  lilac  satin  :  the  skirt  was  laid 
in  full  large  plaits  on  each  hip. 

Indian  taffeties,  worked  in  flat  embroidery  in  floize  silk,  are 
very  fashionable  for  dresses,  as  are  those  of  gros  de  Naples,  beau¬ 
tifully  painted  :  the  trimming  at  the  borders  of  these  last-men¬ 
tioned,  consists  of  a  broad  hem,  above  the  head  of  which  are 
placed  three  narrow  trimmings  in  festoons,  of  the  same  shades  as 
those  in  the  dress.  White  muslin,  richly  embroidered,  is  also  a 
favourite  article  for  tunique-robes  and  petticoats.  Fringes  are 
likely  to  be  favourite  trimmings  :  they  are,  at  present,  universally 
patronized,  and  are  expected  to  last  during  the  summer  season  : 
gowns  of  canary-yellow  silk,  with  embroidery  of  lilac,  is  a  sum¬ 
mer  dress  which  has  excited  much  admiration.  The  sleeves  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made  a  IHmbecille ;  but  instead  of  being  plain,  when 
of  muslin,  as  they  were  at  first,  they  are  now  splendidly  embroi¬ 
dered. 

Small  muslin  caps  are  worn  in  dejeune  costume,  with  lappets 
of  lace,  which  fastening  the  cap  under  the  chin  are  then  carried 
up  to  the  summit  of  the  crown,  where  they  are  tied  in  a  bow. 
The  hair  is  elegantly  arranged,  and  with  peculiar  care  :  a  few 
flowers,  and  a  white  veil  of  blond,  gauze,  or  lace,  are  sometimes 
added  in  dress  parties,  where  there  is  no  dancing.  A  dress  hat 
of  silk  appeared  at  the  Louvre,  checquered  with  white  and  rose- 
colour.  It  was  ornamented  with  garden  poppies  and  white  roses. 
Crepe  berets  at  dress  parties  are  ornamented  with  flowers  of  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty;  they  are  light  and  downy  as  the  real  marabout 
feathers. 

The  colours  most  in  favour  are  blue,  pink,  Jaune-vapeuv , 
cliesnut-brovvn,  celestial-blue,  Indian-green,  and  chamois. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  ANIMALS. — NO.  IV. 

THE  BUFFALO. 

The  influence  of  climate  is  in  no  instance  more  powerfully  ex¬ 
emplified  than  in  its  effects  on  the  ox.  The  cold  of  Iceland  seems 
to  deprive  him  of  his  horns,  and  the  heat  of  Africa  imparts  to  him 
a  strength  and  a  ferocity  which  have  entitled  him  to  be  classed 
with  the  wildest  animals.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  he  takes  another  name  and  another  form,  if  those 
naturalists  be  correct  who  derive  the  buffalo  and  the  ox  from  the 
same  original  source.  Of  this,  however,  many  entertain  consider¬ 
able  doubt.  The  buffalo  is  not  unlike  the  ox,  but  his  skin  is 
black,  and  slightly  covered  with  hair;  his  horns  are  large,  and 
curved  ;  and  the  savage  ferocity  of  his  aspect  is  heightened 
by  the  habit  he  has  of  carrying  his  head  in  a  threatening  at¬ 
titude.  These  peculiarities,  however,  are  not  sufficient  to  make 
us  pronounce  him  a  distinct  species;  for  the  ox  in  Scotland, 
some  centuries  since,  was  apparently  very  unlike  the  useful  and 
domestic  animal  which  he  now  is.  To  hunt  wild  cows  was  then 
a  royal  sport ;  and  the  very  common  name  of  Turnbull  is  derived 
from  an  alert  courtier,  who  had  that  appellation  bestowed  on  him 
by  King  Robert  Bruce,  whose  life  he  saved  when  attacked  by  a 
wild  ox.  Among  the  dishes  enumerated  at  an  abbot’s  feast  in 
Durham,  in  the  twelfth  century,  were  six  wild  cows. 

The  buffalo  is  a  native  of  India  and  Africa,  but  is  found  most 
numerously  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where,  with  other  ani¬ 
mals,  he  ranges  unconstrained.  Mr.  Pringle  sings— 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride, 

With  the  silent  bush-boy  alone  by  my  side  : 

Away — away  from  the  dwellings  of  men, 

By  the  wild  deer’s  haunt  and  the  buffalo’s  glen  ; 

By  valleys  remote,  where  the  oribi  plays ; 

Where  the  gnoo,  the  gazelle,  and  the  hartebeest  graze  ; 

And  the  gemsbok,  and  eland,  unhunted  recline, 

By  the  skirts  of  grey  forests  o’ergrown  with  wild  vine; 

And  the  elephant  browses  at  peace  in  his  wood, 

And  the  river-horse  gambols  unscared  in  the  flood  ; 

And  the  mighty  rhinoceros  wallows  at  will 
In  the  vlei  where  the  wild  ass  is  drinking  his  fill. 

The  Caffres  hunt  him  for  his  hide  and  flesh.  When  they  have 
discovered  a  herd  they  surround  them,  and,  casting  their  poisoned 
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arrows  at  them,  quickly  dispatch  a  large  number.  The  buffalo, 
however,  is  a  very  ferocious  animal ;  and  is  not  deficient  in  that 
cunning  necessary  to  place  him  on  an  equality  with  his  foes. 
Knowing  his  inability  to  contend  singly  with  the  lion,  he  herds 
with  his  kind  ;  but  when  he  encounters  an  inferior  animal,  he  at¬ 
tacks  him  without  hesitation.  When  he  has  goaded  a  traveller, 
he  tramples  on  him  with  his  feet  and  knees,  and  absolutely  strips 
the  skin  from  his  body  by  licking  it  with  his  tongue. 

A  party  travelling  through  the  plains  of  Caffraria  encountered 
a  herd  of  buffaloes,  and,  knowing  that  they  seldom  attack  any  one 
in  the  open  plains,  they  approached  and  fired  on  them.  One  of 
the  wounded  animals  immediately  made  towards  them,  but  from 
the  construction  of  his  eyes,  and  the  quantity  of  long  hair  which 
overshadowed  them,  he  was  unable  to  see  thera,  when  they  turned 
out  of  his  direct  course  and  threw  themselves  oil  the  ground,  a 
precaution  adopted  by  all  who  hunt  this  animal. 

A  recent  traveller  relates  that  a  buffalo  at  the  Cape,  being 
hunted  by  some  Europeans,  turned  round  and  pursued  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  happened  to  have  on  a  red  waistcoat,  red  being  a  colour 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  this  animal.  Seeing  the  enraged  brute 
approach,  the  hunter  plunged  into  an  arm  of  the  sea,  near  which 
he  stood  ;  but  the  buffalo,  who  is  fond  of  the  water,  sprung  in 
after  him,  and  was  on  the  point  of  goading  his  victim  when  the 
gentleman  opportunely  dived.  The  animal,  imagining  that  he 
was  still  before  him,  continued  his  course  in  a  direct  line,  and 
had  reached  a  distance  of  three  miles  when  arrested  in  his  pro¬ 
gress  by  a  shot  fired  from  a  ship  then  lying  at  anchor.  His 
skin  was  presented  to  the  governor  at  the  Cape,  who  bad  it  stuffed 
and  deposited  amongst  his  collection  of  curiosities. 

Though  ferocious  in  his  original  state,  the  buffalo  is  easily 
tamed.  The  bushman  sings— 

The  countless  springboks  are  my  flock, 

Spread  o’er  the  boundless  plain  ; 

The  buifalo  bends  to  my  yoke. 

And  the  wild  horse  to  my  rein  : 

My  yoke  is  the  quivering  assagai, 

My  rein  the  tough  bow-string; 

Mv  bridle  curb  is  a  slender  barb — 

Yet  it  quells  the  forest  king. 

In  Asia  they  are  domesticated,  and  large  herds  of  them  may 
be  seen  crossing  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  wedged  against 
each  other  ;  the  driver,  like  another  Ducrow,  running  from  one 
extremity  of  the  drove  to  the  other  along  their  backs. 

Though  unknown  to  the  ancients,  the  buffalo  was  domesticated 
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in  Italy  as  early  as  the  seventh  century;  and  is  now  preferred  to 
the  common  ox  for  draught.  Our  ancestors  placed  considerable 
value  upon  their  horns,  and  the  more  capacious  they  were  the 
more  they  were  esteemed.  One  mounted  with  gold  or  silver  was 
kept  in  every  nobleman’s  hall,  and  he  who  could  not  quaff  the 
contents  of  it,  when  filled  with  wine,  was  not  admitted  to  the  bac¬ 
chanalian  revels.  In  the  smaller  end  was  a  valve,  from  which  the 
guest  was  to  withdraw  the  stopper,  and  blow  three  loud  blasts,  to 
show  that  he  had  performed  his  task. 

In  modern  times  the  horns  of  the  buffalo  are  converted  to  other 
and  less  exceptionable  purposes.  Artificers  convert  them  into 
articles  of  utility,  as  they  are  capable  of  being  polished  to  rival 
tortoiseshell. 


LINES  IN  AN  ALBUM. 

Mary,  within  yon  album’s  folds 
Those  faded  rose  leaves  see, 

Three  }Tears  ago,  fair,  blooming  then. 

That  flower  you  gave  to  me. 

When  first  I  hailed  its  budding  charms, 

I  kissed  them  o’er  and  o’er, 

But  now  those  charms  are  faded  all, 

I  value  them  the  more. 

Now  thou  hast  given  thyself  to  me, 

A  dearer,  sweeter  flower, 

I  boast  and  prize  thy  heavenly  charms 
Through  beauty’s  short-lived  hour. 

But  when  those  charms  shall  fade,  my  dear  — 

For  charms  like  thine  must  perish— 

E’en  as  these  faded  leaves  of  rose, 

The  fondlier  then  I’ll  cherish.  Chari.fs  M. 


SONG. 

In  eastern  waves  there  is  an  isle, 

As  youthful  poets  sing, 

Where  Venus  sheds  a  constant  smile, 

Amid  eternal  spring. 

There,  like  her  own  star’s  lovely  ray, 

Pier  glowing  altars  shine  ; 

And  beauteous  hands  for  ever  lay 
Fresh  flowers  upon  her  shrine. 

Yet  there,  amid  the  myrtle  boughs 
That  blossom  always  new. 

Are  faithless  hearts  and  broken  vows, 

And  eyes  that  shine  untrue. 

Thus  love  in  every  clime  below 
Has  been  through  countless  years, 

Capricious  god  of  bliss  and  woe, 

Contriving  smiles  and  tears.  T. 
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THE  CYPRESS  CROWN.* 

What  the  announcement  of  peace  promised  was  accomplished  ; 
for  it  was  ordered  that  the  gallant  regiment  which  had  formerly 
defended  the  city  should  pass  through  it  on  its  way  to  Vienna. 
It  was  Sunday;  the  devotional  practices  of  the  day  were  ended, 
and  all  pressed  forward  towards  the  gate  through  which  the  vic¬ 
torious  lancers  were  to  enter.  The  guards  could  hardly  control 
the  impetuosity  of  the  citizens,  but  when  the  distant  trumpet  was 
heard  the  confusion  of  the  bustling  crowd  subsided,  and  "ex¬ 
pectation  sat  on  each  plebeian  brow.”  Tears  of  anguish  flowed 
from  a  thousand  eyes,  and  many  a  beating  heart  was  swelled  to 
bursting.  When  the  glittering  arms  first  entered  through  the 
open  gate,  flowers  and  crowns  were  thrown  in  abundance  upon 
the  veterans  ;  and  a  most  charming  child,  standing  in  a  high 
arched  window,  raised  his  round  white  arms  towards  heaven,  and 
threw  a  crown  of  leaves,  given  him  by  his  weeping  mother,  down 
among  the  soldiers.  A  youth  caught  it  upon  his  lance,  and 
kindly  smiled  at  the  little  white  angel  above  him.  “  Heigh, 
Wolf,”  cried  the  sergeant,  “  a  cypress  crown  !  How  came  it  to 
you  ?  ’tis  a  bad  omen.” 

Wolf,  however,  placed  the  crown  upon  his  right  arm,  and  rode 
onwards.  When  the  billets  were  delivered  he  discovered  that  he 
was  quartered  on  a  butcher.  His  comrades  rallied  him  upon  the 
tit-bits  he  would  find  there,  and  jestingly  invited  themselves  to 
dine  or  sup  with  him. 

“I  fear,”  said  Wolf,  “you  are  much  mistaken  ;  I  know  these 
rich  fellows  well,  and  I  know  their  covetousness.” 

“Fool  I”  cried  one  of  his  friends,  “what  is  it  to  you  whether 
your  host  be  a  miser  or  a  liberal  man?  It  is  always  good  for 
the  soldier  when  the  host  is  rich,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the 
guest  be  well  behaved.” 

“Politeness  has  nothing  to  do  in  this  case,”  answered  Wolf, 
taking  his  baggage  upon  his  shoulders,  and  hanging  the  cypress 
crown  upon  his  lance  ;  “  butchers  are  brutal,  rude,  uncivil  mem 
Besides,  I  am  weary  of  slaughter  and  blood ;  I  am  disgusted,  sa¬ 
tiated.” 

“Oh!  oh!”  they  cried,  laughing,  “Wolf  can’t  see  blood! 
Dove’s  heart !  whence  came  it  ?” 

“Speak  not  so  foolishly,”  cried  Wolf,  angrily;  “when  my 
duty  calls,  or  when  I  wish  to  augment  my  honour,  (beating  his 


*  The  original  of  this  tale  appeared  in  the  “  Frauen-Taschen~Buch” 
one  of  the  many  pretty  annuals  with  which  Germany  abounds. 
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iron  cross,)  you  will  not  find  me  backward  and  then,  halt 
angrily,  he  waved  the  lance  towards  them,  and  set  out  for  his 
quarters. 

He  soon  found  the  house :  at  the  gateway  a  gigantic  man  stood, 
with  spread  legs ;  his  yellowish  brown  face  was  covered  with  black, 
bushy,  hanging  eye-brows,  and  his  small  pink  eyes  seemed  devoid 
of  soul:  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke,  which  issued  from  a  small  to¬ 
bacco  pipe,  enveloped  his  head  ;  and  whilst  one  of  his  hands  played 
in  the  pocket  of  his  scarlet  waistcoat,  the  other  fastened  and 
unfastened  its  silver  buttons,  over  a  considerable  rotundity  of 
person. 

Wolf  made  his  obeisance,  and  showed  him,  with  much  civility, 
his  quartering  billet ;  but  the  butcher,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  his  guest,  pointed,  with  his  thumb  bent  backwards,  towards 
the  house,  peevishly  and  coolly  saying,  “  Thither,  my  servants 
know  al ready.- ” 

Wolfs  feelings  were  hurt,  but  he  remained  silent,  and  stepped 
into  the  yard  before  the  house,  where  a  very  pale,  sickly-looking 
girl  was  carrying,  with  difficulty,  two  pails  of  water  from  the 
pump.  On  seeing  him  she  stopped  suddenly,  put  the  pails  down 
upon  the  ground,  and  stared  fixedly  at  him  ;  whilst  her  forehead 
and  cheeks  became  deadly  pale,  and  her  whole  frame  appeared 
convulsed.  Wolf,  surprised,  inquired  the  way  to  his  apartment. 
“  That  way,”  she  replied,  pointing  to  a  staircase;  “at  the  top, 
on  the  right  hand,  is  your  room.” 

He  found  the  room  as  she  had  intimated  :  it  was  obscure, 
close,  and  confined,  and  the  air  was  thick  and  damp  ;  a  great 
deal  of  the  plastering  had  fallen  off  the  walls,  which  were  black¬ 
ened  with  smoke,  and  here  and  there  were  characters,  numbers, 
human  faces,  and  heads  of  animals,  painted  on  the  wall  with  char¬ 
coal.  A  miserable  mean  bed  was  opposite  to  the  dusky  window, 
and  on  a  rusty  long  nail  near  the  bed  he  hung  the  cypress  crown ; 
his  lance  and  sabre  were  placed  in  a  corner,  his  baggage  upon 
the  old  table  ;  and,  having  breathed  a  few  curses  on  his  host,  he 
pushed  two  fragile  chairs  aside,  leaned  on  the  window,  and 
whistled  till  his  anger  subsided. 

'i'he  window  looked  over  a  court-yard  into  a  very  spacious 
garden,  filled  with  flowers  and  fruits,  but  he  did  not  know  if  lie 
would  be  allowed  to  walk  there,  and  he  did  not  like  to  ask.  In 
the  evening  lie  went  out,  and  when  he  returned  it  was  dark.  The 
window  being  still  open,  he  took  a  chair  and  sat  down,  filled  his 
pipe  with  tobacco,  and,  like  a  true  German,  blew  the  smoke  into 
the  air. 
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His  thoughts,  however,  were  busy.  He  remembered  his  home, 
recollected  his  old  mother,  and,  as  he  grew  tender  and  sorrowful, 
wondered  what  had  become  of  his  brother,  who  had  been  ab¬ 
sent  for  many  years.  Perhaps  he  had  entered  the  army  ;  if  so, 
now  that  peace  was  established,  he  would  speedily  return ;  and 
this  idea  had  no  sooner  come  into  Wolf’s  head  than  it  tended  to 
tranquillize  his  thoughts.  He  started  up  to  write  a  letter  home, 
but  discovered  that  there  was  no  light.  This  vexed  him  exceed¬ 
ingly,  and  with  a  rude  oath  he  stepped  out  of  the  room  to  call  for 
one.  He  wore  his  military  undress,  and  looked  particularly 
angry.  In  the  passage  stood  a  small  lamp  :  he  stepped  over  it, 
and  encountered  the  surly  butcher,  who,  casting  his  eyes  on  him, 
cried  out,  “  ’Tis  he  !”  and  rushed  wildly  from  the  place. 

“  He  is  mad  or  drunk,”  thought  Wolf,  and  Louisa,  the  pale 
girl,  appeared  :  she  made  an  excuse  for  her  carelessness,  and 
hastened  before  him  with  a  candle,  which  she  placed  on  the 
table  in  his  chamber,  then  shut  the  window,  wiped  the  dust  off 
the  chairs,  and  occupied  herself  for  some  time  in  her  usual  soft 
and  gentle  manner.  She  then  sighed  deeply,  cast  a  look  at  her 
lodger,  and  sobbed  loudly  as  she  walked  out  of  the  room.  \\  hat 
could  she  mean?  “  Why  does  she  weep  ?”  Wolf  ejaculated ;  “  has 
my  rudeness  frightened  her,  or  have  I  uttered  in  my  hurry  and 
vexation  any  unpleasant  words  ?”  He  took  the  candle,  and  hastily 
followed  her  ;  and,  as  she  turned  to  thank  him,  he  saw  her  fine 
eves  streaming  with  tears.  “  You  are  much  afflicted.  Have  I  of¬ 
fended  you  ?”  he  inquired. 

“  Oh,  God  !  no,  sir/5  she  answered,  still  weeping. 

“  Has  any  one  else  done  you  harm  ?”  he  asked,  more  ear¬ 
nestly. 

But  she  only  joined  her  hands,  pressed  them  against  her  eyes, 
and  gently  shook  her  head:  at  last  she  sighed,  “  God  wills  it  ! 
even  you  are  sent  by  him  to  remind  me  of  my  misfortune.” 
Saying  this,  she  wiped  the  tears  from  her  cheeks  with  her  apron, 
and  descended  slowly  and  silently. 

Wolf  was  perplexed :  he  could  not  write,  he  did  not  go  to  bed, 
for  his  thoughts  were  full  of  the  weeping  girl ;  and,  while  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  reflection,  he  had  engraven  the  name  of  Louisa  on  the 
old  scratched  and  broken  table ;  on  looking  more  attentively, 
he  discovered  the  same  name  all  over  it,  and,  apparently, 
in  his  own  characters.  He  rubbed  his  forehead,  and  gazed  with 
surprise  at  the  great  L  and  the  other  letters,  which  he  had 
learned  with  much  difficulty,  and,  comparing  them,  cried— “Am 
I  bewitched  !  I  did  not  cut  these  letters ;  and  yet  they  are  like 
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mine.  This  g-loomy  chamber  must  be  haunted  !”  and  he  looked 
about  the  ruined  apartment  somewhat  distrustfully.  The  cracks  in 
the  walls — the  places  over  the  bed  where  the  lime  had  fallen  off— 
the  coal-sketched  black  faces,  and  the  melancholy  devastation  of 
the  room,  had  a  terrible  and  dreadful  appearance  in  the  dim, 
flickering  light.  He  shuddered  involuntarily,  and  hastily  blew 
out  the  candle,  in  order  to  avoid  the  illusion  of  his  senses.  Wish¬ 
ing  to  take  fresh  air  for  an  instant,  he  opened  the  window,  and, 
as  the  night  wind  softly  blew  upon  him,  all  seemed  repose.  The 
quiet  and  sober  calmness  of  the  hour  tended  to  compose  his 
thoughts,  when,  on  looking  into  the  garden,  he  plainly  saw  some¬ 
body  walking  slowly  in  the  dark  alleys,  sometimes  standing, 
sometimes  raising  his  arm  and  moving  it,  as  if  beckoning  for  a 
companion. 

Wolf  could  not  clearly  discern  the  figure,  because  the  rising 
fog  began  to  cover  it  as  if  with  long  white  veils,  and  the  more  his 
sight  was  fixed  upon  it  the  more  loose  and  duskish  it  swam  and 
melted  before  him.  He  stepped,  at  last,  away  from  the  window, 
which  he  left  open,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  bed.  The  dried 
leaves  of  the  cypress  crown  over  him,  moved  by  the  passing  air, 
rustled  loudly  :  he  started,  and  at  the  instant  thought  he  saw  the 
figure  of  a  man,  pale,  and  melancholy-looking,  leaning  on  the 
window'.  “  Tush  !”  he  cried,  irritated  at  his  fears  ;  and,  putting 
his  head  between  the  blankets,  he  quickly  fell  asleep,  but  had  not 
long  enjoyed  the  world  of  dreams  when  a  voice  suddenly  awoke 
him.  The  moonbeams  shone  faintly  through  the  casement,  and 
as  some  living  thing  was  evidently  in  his  chamber,  he  hastily 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  seized  his  sword.  At  the  instant  a  large 
white  dog  put  his  fore  paw  upon  the  bed,  stretched  his  head  towards 
him,  and  cast  his  round  eyes,  which  shined  in  the  dark,  upon  him  ; 
then  wagged  his  tail,  and  licked  the  hand  raised  to  repulse  and 
punish  him.  He  could  not  strike  him,  and  the  animal  affec¬ 
tionately  began  to  caress  him.  “  Perhaps,”  thought  Wolf,  “  he 
takes  me  for  his  master;  perhaps  he  takes  me  for  the  person  who 
quitted  this  room  for  me,  but  who  I  do  not  know.  No  matter, 
he  is  a  fine  dog,  and  is  evidently  quiet  and  friendly.”  He  could 
sleep  no  longer,  and  therefore  arose  at  daybreak  and  began  to  put 
his  baggage  into  order ;  the  dog  all  the  time  fawning  upon  and 
following  him  about  the  room. 

The  journeymen  butchers  wrere  soon  busy  in  the  court,  whist¬ 
ling,  and  singing — now  religious,  then  riotous — songs,  One  of 
them,  with  a  peevish-looking  face,  led  a  meagre  animal  out  of 
the  stable,  put  an  old  faded  surtout  on,  and,  hanging  his  thick 
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whip  over  his  shoulder*  he  twisted  the  mane  and  bridle  on  his 
hand,  put  one  leg-  in  the  stirrup,  and  raised  the  other,  with  a 
mighty  jerk,  over  the  horse’s  back;  but  the  poor,  tired  jade  (not 
being  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  her  last  journey,)  pranced 
and  kicked,  and  would  not  let  him  mount.  The  awkward  rider, 
transported  with  rage,  pulled  the  bridle,  and  kicked  the  poor 
animal. 

“Infamous  dog!”  murmured  Wolf,  whose  blood  began  to 
boil,  “  the  clown  knows  not  how  to  manage  a  horse  ;  why  does  he 
undertake  it  ?  These  fellows,  who  never  were  soldiers,  are  poor 
riders  ;  they  know  not  how  to  extricate  themselves  out  of 
trouble.”  At  length  the  brutal  wretch  sat  upon  the  saddle, 
pulled  his  white  felt  cap  over  his  ears,  and  jogged  through 
the  gate. 

Wolfs  heart  was  very  much  relieved  at  his  departure  ;  but  it 
was  not  of  long  duration,  for  he  soon  after  heard  the  long-legged 
jade  trampling  in  the  yard  ;  the  rider  had  forgotten  something. 
He  called,  whistled,  and  blasphemed  alternately,  without  in¬ 
termission,  and  dually  bawled  in  at  an  open  window,  “  Has  any 
body  seen  my  Lux?”  The  poor  dog  lay  snarling  at  Wolf’s  feet, 
and  showed  his  teeth  as  often  as  the  rude  voice  called  him. 
Wolf,  not  willing  to  bring  himself  into  trouble,  said,  “  If  you 
call  for  the  large  white  dog,  he  is  here ;  I  do  not  detain  him,  but 
he  will  not  leave  me,  and  I  cannot  drive  him  out  of  the  door. 

The  blustering  fellow  stared  at  him  with  large  open  mouth, 
then  pulled  his  cap  off,  and  rode  on  without  uttering  a  word. 
Wolf,  smoothing  the  bristled  hair  of  Lux,  said,  “Stay  here,  my 
old  dog,  and  keep  a  good  guard  over  my  baggage  whilst  I  am 
out.”  Lux  looked  at  him  as  if  he  understood  his  words,  ex¬ 
tended  his  hind  legs  under  his  breast,  stretched  his  fore  feet 
out,  and  remained  on  the  door  sill,  watching  with  elevated 
head. 

Wolf  went  out  about  his  business.  “  Heh  !”  said  one  of  his 
comrades,  “  you  tell  us  nothing  about  your  reception.” 

“Why  should  I  speak  of  it?”  replied  Wolf,  “it  will  make 
things  no  better ;  I  knew  it  before  :  the  people  here  spoke  too 
much,  showed  themselves  too  eager,  too  civil,  for  us  to  expect 
much  good  treatment.” 

“True,”  cried  they,  all  laughing,  “you  have  hit  the  right  nail 
upon  the  head.  They  were  very  generous  with  their  grass  and 
leaves  which  they  threw  upon  us  at  our  entrance,  but  neither 
horse  nor  man  will  eat  them. 

“Companions,”  said  the  sergeant,  “  it  will  soon  be  over,*  we 
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shall  be  quartered  otherwise  by  and  by,  and  then  we  shall  live 
at  our  own  cost.” 

“God  be  thanked!”  said  Wolf;  and  he  commenced  his 
rambles  through  the  city.  In  the  evening  he  came  back  to  his 
lodgings,  and,  as  he  was  looking  into  the  street,  the  rider  who 
had  departed  in  the  morning  returned,  and  rode  directly  to  the 
stable.  After  a  while  he  came  out,  beating  his  dangling  jack 
boots  together,  from  which  dust  and  dirt  flew  off’,  and  then  en¬ 
tered  the  house.  Wolf  listened,  and  soon  heard  a  great  noise  : 
he  looked  involuntarily  into  the  kitchen,  and  saw  the  journeyman 
arguing  loudly  with  his  master.  In  his  lia’nd  he  held  an  empty 
money  pouch,  with  which  he  beat  the  table,  whilst  the  butcher 
appeared  in  a  great  rage  ;  but  the  journeyman  continued,  his 
face  quite  inflamed — “Devil!”  he  cried,  “  why  should  1  endure 
to  be  chided  for  so  small  a  sum,  who  helped  you  to  a  so  much 
greater  ?  recollect  that  I  can  destroy  your  good  name,  that  I 
can  bring  you  to  the  gallows.” 

At  these  words  Wolf  was  seized  with  a  deadly  fear,  he  ran  to 
his  room  and  shut  the  door,  for  he  thought  himself  in  a  cut¬ 
throat  house.  Lux,  the  faithful  dog,  crept  towards  him,  and  he 
pressed  him  to  his  heart,  as  he  read  in  his  cheerful  eyes  an  as¬ 
surance  of  friendship.  It  was  late  as  he  lay  down  to  sleep,  and 
next  day  he  appeared  on  parade  more  than  usually  melancholy. 
One  of  his  companions  inquired  the  cause. 

“  Do  not  laugh,”  said  Wolf,  seriously,  “it  is  a  dream  of  so 
horrific  a  nature  that  the  description  alone  will  harrow  up  your 
soul  to  madness.  These  last  two  nights  I  thought  I  saw  a  grey, 
white  figure,  withered  and  gnawed  by  the  vapour  of  the  grave  ! 
Its  haggard  look  and  tattered  garb  seemed  to  bespeak  variety  of 
wretchedness.  It  sat  upon  the  chair  at  my  bed  side,  put  its 
head  upon  its  hands,  and  looked  upon  me  in  a  most  pitiable,  be¬ 
seeching  manner.  I  was  neither  asleep  nor  awake.  I  felt  and 
saw  ;  but  my  senses  were  so  overwhelmed  and  agonized  that  I 
was  incapable  of  moving  a  single  limb.  After  remaining  some 
time,  it  rose,  and  pointed  towards  the  garden.  It  spoke  not,  but 
a  secret  voice  seemed  to  say — 4  Go  there  ;  see  you  not  that 
sunken  ice-house  ;  the  linden  tree,  whose  double  branches  spring 
from  the  same  trunk  ;  search  there!’  and  ceased  not  entreatingly 
to  urge  me  on  by  signs  and  gestures  till  break  of  day,  and  till  I, 
half  dead  with  terror  and  dismay,  roused  and  collected  myself. 
If  it  comes  this  night  I  will  speak  to  it — I  will  follow  it.  I  must, 
at  one  blow,  undo  this  gordian  knot;  otherwise  I  shall  forever 
remain  bodily  and  mentally  tormented.” 
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“  Will  you  do  so  ?”  inquired  his  companion. 

“  Why  should  I  not?”  asked  Wolf. 

“  I  would  advise  you  not  to  do  it,”  continued  the  other,  “  you 
do  not  know  what  you  may  see  there.” 

‘‘That  is  what  I  must  know,”  replied  Wolf,  “  to  recover  my 
quiet  and  peace  of  mind.” 

The  friends  parted.  The  evening  closed  around,  and  the  night 
was  tempestuous.  Wolf  ordered  Lux  to  be  at  rest,  and,  having 
blown  out  the  candle,  knelt  in  a  corner,  joined  his  hands,  and, 
raising  them  upwards,  prayed  heartily. 

He  now  grew  composed,  and  for  a  while  took  delight  in  the 
awful  thunder  which  passed  high  and  majestically  over  the  city. 
Exhausted  and  enfeebled  by  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  Wolf  re¬ 
tired  to  rest,  but  had  hardly  closed  his  eyes  when  his  nightly  vision 
again  appeared,  and  seemed,  by  its  gesture  and  emotion,  to  be 
more  disturbed  and  anxious  than  before.  He  thought  Lux  yelped 
loudly,  and  pulled  him  violently  by  the  arm ;  but  his  internal 
anguish  and  the  total  suspension  of  his  mental  powers  rendered 
his  efforts  and  struggles  to  rise  vain  and  abortive. 

At  length  a  most  terrible  peal  of  thunder  and  vivid  flash  of 
lightning  roused  him  out  of  his  lethargic  agony.  He  started,  and 
at  one  leap  was  out  of  his  bed.  The  wind  and  rain  rattled  at  the 
window.  The  garden  appeared  but  a  single  sheet  of  fire,  and 
he  saw  nought  but  flame  and  lightning.  Heaven’s  loud  acclama¬ 
tion  swelled  and  increased  his  courage.  He  threw  on  his  cloak, 
put  his  sabre  under  his  arm,  called  Lux,  and  left  the  room.  All 
were  awake  in  the  house,  he  found  the  folding  gate  half  open, 
and  entered  the  court.  The  clouds  over  him  rushed  and  roared 
like  a  whirlwind,  the  rain  streamed  down  so  that  he  could 
scarcely  advance,  the  dog  jumped  before  him  in  short,  heavy 
skips,  and,  with  fierv  sparkling  eyes,  sometimes  bayed  with  a 
mighty  noise.  A  small  door  opposed  his  progress:  he  pressed 
and  pushed  back  the  bolt,  and  soon  found  himself  in  the  entrance 
of  the  garden.  The  trees  shook  their  moist  heads,  and  saluted 
him  with  hollow  plaintive  moanings.  He  advanced.  The  hur¬ 
ricane  crushed  the  flowers  vehemently  together,  pressed  their 
tender  heads  down  upon  the  ground,  and  drove  whirls  of  leaves 
of  white  and  red  roses  upwards  through  the  rebelling  night.  A 
dreadful  flash  of  lightning  broke  through  the  black  veil  of 
clouds  just  as  Wolf  stood  before  the  destroyed,  moss-overgrown 
ice-house.  The  linden  tree,  exactly  as  his  dream  had  showed 
him,  extended  its  branches  over  it,  and  pointed  with  the  dry  ends, 
as  if  with  long  black  fingers,  towards  its  entrance.  Wolf  burst 
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the  little  door  open  with  his  foot ;  he  experienced  not  the  small¬ 
est  emotion  of  fear,  and  all  inquietude  was  supplanted  by  the 
growing  propensity  to  discover  something  in  this  place.  It  be¬ 
came  so  violent  a  passion  that,  notwithstanding  the  hinderance  of 
the  weather,  he,  following  the  direction  he  had  received  in  his 
dream,  raked  the  rubbish  aside,  while  the  dog  yelped  in  a  fright¬ 
ful  manner,  and  stood  staring  wildly,  as  if  bewitched. 

He  had  not  laboured  long  when  he  discovered  a  cleaver. 
Horrid  conviction!  Was  this  an  instrument  of  murder?  He 
trembled  violently,  and  putting  the  cleaver  under  his  cloak,  in¬ 
voluntarily,  and  without  knowing  what  to  wish,  or  how  to  act, 
directed  his  steps  towards  his  lodging. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  became  calm,  the  black  clouds  sank  down 
in  the  north,  appearing  like  an  exhausted  volcano.  Already 
the  day  dawned,  and  as  he  passed  in  the  butcher  met  him.  “  See 
here,  master,”  said  he,  taking  the  cleaver  from  under  his  cloak, 
and  pointing  it  towards  him,  “  see  what  I  found  last  night.” 

The  butcher’s  pipe  dropped  from  his  hand,  his  face  turned 
ghastly,  and  he  exclaimed,  with  a  hollow  groaning,  “  God  him¬ 
self  has  judged!”  then  fell  headlong  on  the  ground  and  expired. 

Wolf  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  when  Louisa,  looking  over 
his  shoulder,  cried  out,  with  a  most  penetrating  voice,  “O  Lord! 
it  is  Andrew’s  cleaver,  there  is  his  name,  Andrew7  Wolf !”  and, 
like  lightning,  recalling  past  circumstances,  she  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed,  half  choked  with  grief,  and  clapping  her  hands  la¬ 
mentably  together,  “ ’Tis  Andrew’s  blood!  they  have  murdered 
him  !” 

The  noise  attracted  ail  the  inhabitants  of  the  house,  who  in¬ 
sisted  upon  Wolf’s  disclosing  the  frightful  secret ;  but  his  mind  was 
void  of  thought,  his  tongue  was  speechless,  and  he  stared  at  the 
characters  on  the  cleaver,  when  suddenly  a  torrent  of  hot  tears 
burst  from  his  eyes,  and  afforded  him  relief.  The  ice-house  was 
now  examined,  and  there  was  found  the  body  of  Andrew  Wolf. 

He  had  engaged  himself  in  the  butcher’s  service  eleven  years 
before,  and  soon  rendered  himself  very  useful.  Being  cheerful 
and  handsome,  he  gained  the  affections  of  Louisa,  and  was  upon 
the  point  of  breaking  the  matter  to  his  master,  when  the  malicious 
journeyman,  the  infamous  fellow  he  never  trusted  in,  entangled 
him  one  evening  at  dice.  The  butcher  was  also  present,  and  both 
pressed  the  poor  youth  to  play  ;  but  he  won  and  ceased  playing, 
because  it  was  very  late,  and  because  Louisa,  walking  about, 
made  him  a  sign  to  do  so ;  he  went  to  his  chamber,  having  kissed 
her  in  haste,  and  whispered  her  secretly  that  to-morrow  he 
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would  tell  her  all,  and  make  her  happy.  On  the  following1  day 
he  was  missing,  and  his  master  reported  that  he  had  enlisted 
in  the  army.  But  it  was  now  t^oo  evident  that  he  had  been  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  butcher  and  his  journeyman.  The  latter  was  appre¬ 
hended,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crimes. 

Wolf  knew  peace  no  more ;  the  fate  of  his  brother  afflicted 
him  ;  and,  after  drooping  for  several  months,  his  spirit  departed. 
Louisa  put  the  cypress  crown  upon  his  coffin,  and  followed,  with 
Lux,  at  a  distance,  when  his  comrades  buried  him  by  his  mur¬ 
dered  brother’s  side.  She  did  not  long  survive  him. 


TO  FREDERICK, 

SECOND  SON  OF  SIR  R.  SIMEON,  BART.  AGED  THREE  YEARS. 
Beautiful  bo)r !  that  wildly  laughing  brow, 

The  unsullied  mirror  of  thy  soul  of  glee. 

That  sportive  grace,  may  well  become  thee  now 
That  sorrow  is  a  thing  unknown  to  thee. 

Thine  is  the  season  when  each  passing  thing 
On  earth,  in  heaven,  around,  about,  above  thee, 

Flutters  before  thy  view  on  rapture’s  wing, 

When  every  eye  but  looks  on  thee  to  love  thee  ! 

Thine  is  each  pure  delight  that  earth  can  bless, 

A  father’s  love,  a  mother’s  tenderness — ■ 

Each  object  that  attracts  thy  young  blue  eye. 

Or  tells  of  love,  or  boasts  the  charm  of  novelty. 

Gazing  on  thine  almost  ethereal  form, 

I  think — can  such  a  thing  be  doomed  to  know 
The  lot  of  mortals — passion’s  maddening  storm. 

Frustrated  hope,  and  all  the  train  of  woe  ? 

Yes  ;  when  I  see  thy  mother’s  speaking  eye 
Upon  thee  gaze  so  fond,  yet  mournfully, 

It  tells  me  what  thy  being,  what  thy  birth, 

An  erring  and  a  suffering  child  of  earth. 

Care,  shall  thy  keen  dart  pierce  a  heart  so  light  ? 

Shall  tears  of  sorrow  dim  an  eye  so  bright  ? 

Shall  withering  anguish  wrinkle  that  clear  brow 
Which  eloquently  tells  of  fullest  rapture  now  ? 

Well,  he  it  so — life  is  a  checquered  scene — 

Its  pleasures  must  be  stored— its  ills  be  borne. 

All  that  now  is,  and  all  that  e’er  hath  been, 

Confess  the  truth,  that  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

Yet  still,  though  tears  at  times  must  stain  thine  eye, 

Though  from  thy  heart  must  grief  extort  the  sigh, 

Still  may  that  cherub  smile  remain  to  thee, 

The  smile  of  cheerfulness  and  purity  ! 

Farewell,  dear  boy  !  whatever  fate  betide 

Of  weal  or  woe,  still  may’stbe  thine  to  prove 
The  worthy  object  of  a  father’s  pride, 

The  grateful  treasurer  of  a  fond  mother’s  love. 

Charles  M. 
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DORIGNY  AND  HIS  SIX  WIVES. 

A  TALE. 

The  lively  and  agreeable  Dorigny,  though  married  to  a  charm¬ 
ing  woman,  was  known  among  his  friends  as  un  homme  a  bonnes 
fortunes ;  a  circumstance  which  did  not  prevent  his  living  on  the 
best  terms  with  his  wife,  who  prudently  shut  her  eyes  to  his  in¬ 
fidelities,  and  contented  herself  with  the  respect  and  affection 
with  which  he  always  treated  her.  They  had  been  married  about 
three  years  when  the  French  demagogues  commenced  their 
memorable  mode  of  regenerating  their  country,  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  ail  its  religious  and  social  institutions.  Dorigny,  who 
was  not  the  sort  of  stuff  that  politicians  are  made  of,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  the  dangers  of  the  times,  and,  whatever  he 
thought  of  the  changes  that  were  making,  had  the  prudence 
to  give  no  opinion  against  them.  In  fact,  he  was  one  of 
those  people  who  trouble  themselves  very  little  about  any  sort 
of  liberty  except  the  liberty  of  love,  and  as  he  had  always  en¬ 
joyed  that  under  the  old  government,  he  would  have  been  well 
contented  to  let  things  remain  in  statu  quo ;  but  when  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  published  their  famous  law  of  divorce,  he  began 
to  think  that  the  new  institutions  were,  after  all,  not  so  bad, 
for  he  was  then  desperately  in  love  with  a  very  pretty  woman, 
who  was  also  passionately  fond  of  him,  but  whose  virtue  opposed 
an  invincible  barrier  to  the  gratification  of  his  desires. 

However,  as  Dorigny  knew  that  her  virtue  was  at  bottom 
merely  a  sentiment  of  pride,  he  thought  that  she  would  have  no 
religious  scruples  about  accepting  his  hand  if  he  was  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  offer  it.  He  hastened,  therefore,  to  make  her  the  offer 
of  obtaining  a  divorce  if  she  would  consent  to  marry  him  :  she 
agreed,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  obtain  his  wife’s  consent, 
which  he  flattered  himself  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  hitherto  found  that  she  could  refuse  him  nothing. 

He  made  the  proposal  with  all  the  address  he  was  master  of ; 
but,  for  the  first  time,  he  did  not  find  her  so  tractable  as  he 
washed.  Her  refusal  was  marked  by  the  good  humour  which  had 
hitherto  characterized  her.  “  My  poor  Dorigny,”  said  she,  “it 
is  for  your  sake  that  I  am  obliged  to  deny  your  request.” 

“  For  my  sake  !” 

“  Yes,  I  am  certain  you  would  not  wish  to  part  with  me  if  you 
had  not  the  intention  of  marrying  again,  and  you  can  never  be 
happy  with  any  woman  but  myself.  Yes,  you  may  smile,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  true.  I  do  not  speak  from  vanity,  but  from  con¬ 
viction.  I  have  studied  your  temper,  accommodated  myself  in 
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all  respects  to  it,  I  have  done  so  as  much  from  love  for  you  as 
from  the  wish  to  render  mutually  happy  a  union  which  was  to 
last  for  life ;  think  you  that  a  wife  whom  you  may  take  and  leave 
as  caprice  or  interest  directs,  will  pursue  the  same  conduct?  No, 
it  is  impossible ;  if  I  was  to  agree  to  your  request  I  should, 
sooner  or  later,  see  you  at  my  feet,  beseeching  me  to  restore  to 
you  the  hand  which  you  would  bitterly  regret  having  parted  with. 
If  I  refused,  you  would  be  miserable  :  if  I  agreed,  we  should  be¬ 
come  the  laughing-stock  of  Paris.  Be  advised,  my  good  friend, 
and  let  us  remain  as  we  are.” 

She  spoke  in  the  tone  of  a  person  who  feels  herself  so  perfectly 
in  the  right,  that  for  a  moment  Dorigny’s  resolution  was  stag¬ 
gered  ;  but  an  interview  with  Zulma  recalled  his  firmness.  He 
renewed  his  demand,  and  persevered  in  it  with  such  ardour  that 
at  last  his  wife  yielded.  As  they  had  no  children,  the  formalities 
were  soon  settled.  Dorigny  gave  back  his  wife’s  fortune  :  he 
would  have  made  a  handsome  addition  to  it,  but  she  refused  to 
accept  a  farthing  more  than  the  law  gave  her  a  right  to.  Spite 
of  his  love  for  Zulma  he  could  not  see  her  quit  his  house  without 
emotion  ;  it  was  evident  that  hers  was  very  great,  but  she  con¬ 
strained  herself  to  keep  it  within  bounds,  and  said  to  him  in 
parting,  with  that  sweet  and  equal  tone  which  was  habitual  to 
her — “  Adieu,  Dorigny  !  if  I  grieve  at  parting  with  you  it  is 
more  for  vour  sake  than  mine,  for  I  am  convinced  that  the 
moment  will  come  in  which  you  will  regret  me  bitterly.” 

Full  of  the  happiness  he  was  about  to  enjoy  with  his  lovely 
Zulma,  Dorigny  execrated  a  thousand,  or  rather  ten  thousand, 
times,  the  delay  prescribed  by  the  law.  At  last,  however,  the 
year  expired,  Zulma  became  his  bride,  and  Dorigny,  intoxicated 
with  his  bliss,  thought  that  until  that  moment  he  had  never 
known  what  love  was.  The  affection  of  his  Julie,  wdiich  had  al¬ 
ways  worn  rather  the  guise  of  the  tenderest  friendship  than  of  a 
warmer  sentiment,  appeared  absolutely  cold  and  insipid  com¬ 
pared  with  the  enthusiastic  passion  of  Zulma,  who  seemed  to 
live  only  to  adore  him.  Dorigny  repeated  a  thousand  times  that 
he  had  never  been  happy  till  then;  but  one  might  perceive  a  very 
great  difference  in  the  tone  with  which  he  uttered  these  words 
three  days  and  three  months  after  marriage ;  and  his  beautiful 
wife  was  not  slow  in  observing  it.  She  took  the  very  worst 
method  of  re-animating  his  drooping  flame,  by  reproaching  him 
with  its  decline.  At  first  he  endeavoured  to  justify  himself,  and 
with  some  success,  for  he  was  really  touched  by  what  he  saw  her 
suffer  ;  but  the  restraint  which  her  excessive  affection  laid  him 
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under  soon  became  insupportable  ;  it  was,  as  he  'himself  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  passing  from  paradise  to  purgatory.  At  home  he  was 
assailed  by  reproaches,  fits,  and  tears  ;  abroad  he  was  surrounded 
by  spies.  Had  he  company,  he  was  in  agonies  lest  a  word  or 
look  addressed  to  any  of  his  fair  guests  might  give  rise  to  a  scene. 
Did  he  wish  to  shut  himself  up  alone,  Zulma  was  sure  to  break  in 
upon  him.  At  last,  unable  to  support  the  misery  he  had  brought 
upon  himself,  he  gave  Zulma  the  choice  of  a  divorce  or  a  separa¬ 
tion.  Thunderstruck  at  a  proposal  which  she  had  never  thought 
it  possible  he  could  make,  she  tried,  but  too  late,  every  method 
to  bring  him  back  ;  her  endeavours  were  vain,  and  at  last  she 
agreed,  in  a  transport  of  jealous  fury,  to  release  herself  for  ever 
from  an  ingrate  who  was  insensible  of  her  tenderness. 

The  divorce  was  pronounced,  and  for  some  days  Dorigny  en¬ 
joyed  his  liberty  with  feelings  pretty  similar  to  those  of  a  school¬ 
boy  in  the  vacation.  Nobody  was  so  gay,  so  gallant,  so  happy, 
as  he  when  abroad;  but  he  could  not  be  always  abroad,  and  he 
began  to  regret,  sensibly,  the  interesting  companion  whose  mild 
gaiety  had  rendered  that  time  he  passed  at  home  so  pleasant. 

Pride  and  shame,  however,  prevented  his  making  any  overtures 
to  her,  but  he  secretly  determined  that  if  he  replaced  her,  it 
would  be  by  somebody  of  a  similar  character ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  young  and  lovely  Sophia. 
He  saw  her  at  first  only  with  the  pleasure  with  which  one  admires 
a  beautiful  child,  but  this  pleasure  soon  took  a  softer  character. 
Sophia,  little  more  than  sixteen,  joined  to  all  the  simplicity  of 
that  age  a  beauty  the  most  dazzling,  and  an  expression  of  inno¬ 
cence  and  gentleness  almost  celestial.  Dorigny,  who  was  ad¬ 
mitted  familiarly  at  the  house  of  her  father,  soon  became  so 
enamoured  that  he  made  proposals,  which  were  accepted  ;  and  he 
received  his  fair  bride  from  the  hands  of  her  papa,  who  was  not 
ignorant  that  he  had  two  wives  living  :  a  circumstance  of  no  sort 
of  importance  in  the  eyes  of  this  enlightened  citizen,  who  reve¬ 
renced  nothing  in  the  heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath, 
excepting  the  laws  of  the  republic  one  and  indivisible. 

For  some  time  Dorigny  could  not  congratulate  himself  suf¬ 
ficiently  on  the  treasure  he  was  possessed  of :  he  was  never  tired 
of  gazing  on  his  lovely  companion,  of  listening  to  the  music  of 
her  voice,  or  of  watching  her  graceful  movements.  But  when 
the  first  raptures  began  to  subside  a  little,  he  found  out  that  his 
beautiful  wife  had  a  failing  uncommon  enough  among  women, 
and  especially  among  French  women — she  would  not  talk.  In 
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vain  did  he  exert  himself  to  find  subjects  which  might  draw  her 
out  of  her  taciturnity ;  short  replies  and  sweet  smiles  were  all 
that  he  could  obtain.  Those  smiles  for  some  time  preserved 
their  witchery,  but  by  degrees  they  became  so  insipid  that  he 
would  gladly  have  exchanged  them  even  for  frowns.  He  grew 
tired  of  gazing  upon  a  countenance  that  never  presented  but  one 
expression,  though  that  one  was  almost  angelic.  In  short,  he 
discovered  that  his  fair  Sophia  was  made  merely  to  be  looked  at. 
She  was  devoid  of  wit,  spirit,  and  almost  understanding  ;  she  had 
neither  virtues  nor  ideas;  she  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  automaton. 

My  readers  will  easily  believe  that  Dorigny  did  not  make  this 
discovery  all  at  once  ;  but  when  he  did,  he  said  to  himself,  with 
a  sigh,  at  least  I  shall  be  quiet  with  her  ;  a  negative  being  such 
as  she  is,  who  is  incapable  of  either  loving  or  hating,  will  never 
be  troublesome.  He  was  mistaken  :  she  was  capable  of  loving 
"—her  toilette,  and  that  to  an  excess  which  very  soon  threatened 
Dorigny  with  a  serious  derangement  of  his  affairs.  It  was  in 
vain  to  expostulate  with  her :  she  had  neither  the  sense  to  under¬ 
stand  his  arguments,  nor  the  feeling  to  be  touched  with  his  un¬ 
easiness. 

Things  went  on  for  some  time  in  this  way  :  at  last  Dorigny 
determined  to  put  a  stop  to  an  expense  which  threatened  to  ruin 
him.  He  entered  her  dressing-room,  and  told  her,  with  a  stern 
and  determined  air,  that  she  must  make  very  considerable  re¬ 
trenchments  in  the  expense  of  her  dress.  She  answered,  with 
her  invariable  smile,  that  it  was  impossible.  Dorigny  pointed, 
with  a  reproachful  look,  to  the  expensive  millinery  and  dresses 
scattered  about  the  apartment.  “  They  are  all  old-fashioned,” 
said  she,  calmly. 

“  Old-fashioned  1  why  you  have  bought  several  of  them  within 
the  last  fortnight.” 

“It  is  not  my  fault  if  the  fashions  change  once  a  week.” 

“  But,  madam,  I  repeat  to  you  that  1  cannot  afford  this  ex¬ 
pense.  My  income  is  only  twenty  thousand  livres  a  year,  and 
your  dress  costs  more  than  half  of  it ;  thus  it  is  actually  impos¬ 
sible  to  go  on.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  for  what  you  tell  me.  But  what 
can  I  do  ?  I  don’t  at  all  understand  calculation ;  all  I  know  is 
that  I  can’t  be  more  saving  than  I  am.” 

“But,  madam,  you  must.” 

“Impossible,  my  dear  Monsieur  Dorigny.” 

At  that  moment  the  marchande  lingere  entered  with  a  bonnet 
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and  a  camisole  de  nuit.  Dorigny  snatched  the  bill:  it  was  two 
hundred  francs.  “  Two  hundred  francs, ”  cried  he,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  “  for  things  of  which  you  have  already  dozens !” 

“No,  indeed,  I  have  not  a  single  bonnet  d  V amour,  nor  a  cami¬ 
sole  de  Ninon  de  I’Enclos,  and  how  am  I  to  receive  company  in 
bed  without  them  V* 

Dorigny  answered  by  throwing  these  precious  articles  on  the 
ground  and  stamping  upon  them ;  then,  flying  out  of  the  room  in 
a  fury,  he  ran  to  the  father  of  Sophia,  to  declare  his  intention  of 
obtaining  a  divorce,  an  intention  in  which  his  pretty  wife  heartily 
united ;  because,  as  she  said,  there  was  no  living  with  a  husband 
who  must  either  be  a  lunatic,  or  the  greatest  brute  in  existence, 
to  destroy  a  bonnet  and  a  camisole ,  which  were  universally  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  the  most  exquisite  of  all  the  inventions  of  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  la  Fantaisie. 

Behold  Dorigny  then  for  the  third  time  free  from  the  chains  of 
matrimony,  and  very  nearly  determined  not  to  put  them  on  any 
more  ;  for  he  found  it  was  not  so  easy  as  he  thought  to  meet 
with  a  second  Julie.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  pleasures  of  dis¬ 
sipation,  ranged  from  fair  to  fair,  and  finished,  as  is  always  the 
case  with  those  whose  pleasures  are  merely  sensual,  by  becoming 
a  prey  to  ennui. 

He  was  drawn  out  of  this  state  by  a  widow  who  had  lately  ar¬ 
rived  from  one  of  the  provinces,  and  was  just  beginning  to  ac¬ 
quire  celebrity.  Hortense  (that  was  her  name)  was  not  pretty, 
but  she  had  an  elegant  figure,  fine  eyes,  an  arch  smile,  and  a 
great  flow  of  words  ;  and  although  she  did  not  possess  much 
wit,  she  contrived  to  render  her  conversation  uncommonly 
amusing. 

During  some  time  Dorigny  saw  her  with  indifference  ;  by  de¬ 
grees  she  contrived  to  make  him  believe  that  he  had  made  an 
impression  on  her  heart,  and  that  she  was  struggling  to  subdue 
it.  Self-love  piqued  him  to  retain  his  conquest;  he  became 
more  tender,  the  lady  grew  more  reserved,  and,  being  a  coquet 
of  the  first  order,  she  finished  by  entangling  him  completely  in 
her  chains.  Matrimony,  however,  made  no  part  of  his  plan,  and 
lie  was  glad  to  find  that  she  declaimed  openly  against  it,  because 
he  hoped  to  subdue  her  upon  easier  terms ;  but  he  was  mistaken. 
Though  she  affected  to  ridicule  matrimony,  she  was,  nevertheless, 
determined  to  become  his  wife,  not  out  of  affection  for  him,  but 
in  order  to  secure  a  good  establishment.  Her  plan  succeeded  ; 
Dorigny  became  a  benedict  for  the  fourth  time,  in  the  belief  that 
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the  versatile  talents  of  his  Hortense  would  render  the  fetters  of 
Hymen  not  only  supportable,  but  delightful. 

Poor  Dorigny  1  he  had  little  notion  of  the  pains  and  penalties 
which  the  husband  of  a  coquet  is  condemned  to  suffer.  It  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  she  had  only  waited  for  the  nuptial  benediction — - 
hold,  hold,  I  had  forgot  there  were  no  nuptial  benedictions  in 
those  days.  I  should  say  it  appeared  as  if  she  only  waited  for 
the  civil  forms  to  be  gone  through,  to  treat  with  the  utmost 
neglect  and  indifference  the  man  of  whom  the  law  had  just  made 
her  the  property. 

Flattered,  followed,  and  admired,  by  all  the  stylish  men  in 
Paris,  she  had,  nevertheless,  the  art  to  preserve  her  reputation ; 
but  she  owed  the  possession  of  it  rather  to  her  calculating  spirit, 
and  her  constitutional  coldness,  than  to  chastity.  As  self  love 
blinded  Dorigny  to  the  obvious  truth  that  she  never  had  any  love 
for  him,  he  fancied  he  had  lost  her  affections,  became  jealous, 
was  guilty  of  a  thousand  extravagancies,  and  made  himself  per¬ 
fectly  ridiculous.  Convinced  that  he  had  a  favoured  rival,  but 
unable,  among  the  number  who  surrounded  his  wife,  to  ascertain 
who  was  the  happy  man,  he  lived  in  a  state  of  perpetual  suffer- 
ing,  till  a  conversation  which  he  chanced  to  overhear  between  her 
and  one  of  her  confidential  female  friends  brought  him  to  his 
senses.  Hortense  avowed,  very  frankly,  that  she  should  find  his 
behaviour  insupportable,  if  she  had  the  least  regard  for  him,  but 
as  that  never  was  the  case  she  was  able  to  bear  it  with  philo¬ 
sophy. 

This  declaration  rendered  him  as  philosophic  as  herself :  indig¬ 
nation,  at  the  trick  she  had  played  him,  extinguished  his  passion  ; 
and  he  thought  only  of  escaping  from  his  bondage,  blessing  the 
wisdom  of  the  age  that  it  was  not,  as  formerly,  a  thing  impos¬ 
sible.  “  And  yet,”  said  he,  sighing,  as  the  recollection  of  his  first 
wife  crossed  his  mind,  “  a  divorce  is  not  always  a  desirable  thing.” 

Spite  of  himself  his  thoughts  flew  back  to  the  first  three  years 
of  his  married  life.  He  remembered  that  Julie,  more  beautiful 
than  Hortense,  and  with  taste  and  spirit  enough  to  attract  uni¬ 
versal  admiration,  had  seemed  to  enjoy  no  other  pleasure  from  it 
than  that  of  appearing  to  additional  advantage  in  his  eyes.  How 
often  had  he  seen  her  listen  with  cold  politeness  to  the  homage 
lavished  upon  her,  till  a  glance  expressive  of  his  pleasure  at  it, 
suffused  her  cheek  with  love’s  richest  glow.  “  After  all,”  said 
he  to  himself,  “  I  fear  her  parting  words  were  just ;  but  it  is  too 
late  to  think  of  that  now.” 
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Nevertheless  he  could  not  help  inquiring-  after  her  that  very 
day,  and  he  learned,  with  a  satisfaction  that  he  did  not  try  to 
analyze,  that  she  was  living  in  retirement  at  some  distance 
from  Paris,  and  that  she  had  refused  several  offers  of  marriage. 

While  Dorigny  was  thinking  in  what  manner  he  could  bring 
about  a  divorce,  chance,  more  favourable  to  him  than  he  de¬ 
served,  threw  in  the  way  of  his  dear  moiety  a  rich  adorer,  whom 
she  thought  she  could,  with  a  little  management,  convert  into  a 
husband.  Dorigny,  now  perfectly  acquainted  with  her  character, 
saw  her  practise  upon  her  new  conquest  the  same  arts  that  had 
entrapped  himself  with  the  most  anxious  desire  that  she  might 
succeed,  and  yielded  to  the  first  expression  of  her  wish  for  a 
divorce  with  a  readiness  that  might  perhaps  have  piqued  her  into 
retracting,  had  not  interest  been  more  powerful  than  vanity. 

The  divorce  was  pronounced,  and  Dorigny,  abjuring  matri¬ 
mony,  and  tired  of  sensual  pleasures,  sought  to  find  new  enjoy¬ 
ments  in  literature  and  science.  In  the  circles  which  he  now 
frequented  he  met  very  often  a  young  divorcee ,  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  law  to  rid  herself  of  a  husband  whose  notions 
were  not  quite  so  enlightened  as  her  own.  This  lady,  who 
piqued  herself  on  uniting  the  characters  of  be l  esprit  and  esprit 
fort,  was  really  a  clever  woman,  and,  putting  her  philosophic 
mania  out  of  the  question,  her  conversation  displayed  great  in¬ 
formation,  and  some  powers  of  mind.  She  had  the  rare  art  of 
seizing  the  attention,  and  of  never  continuing  a  subject  long 
enough  to  satiate  her  hearers.  Perhaps  her  clear  and  musical 
voice,  and  the  graces  of  her  manner,  were  for  something  in  the 
extraordinary  celebrity  that  she  enjoyed;  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
Dorigny,  who  listened  to  her  always  with  pleasure,  ended  by 
believing  that  he  never  could  be  tired  of  hearing  her.  He  made 
proposals,  they  were  accepted,  and  he  entered  for  the  fifth  time 
the  temple  of  Hymen. 

As  he  had  not  been  in  love  upon  this  occasion,  he  weighed  the 
pro’s  and  con’s  very  deliberately  before  he  committed  matrimony; 
and  the  result  was,  that,  with  a  companion  so  formed  to  taste  and 
to  bestow  the  most  refined  intellectual  pleasures,  he  could  not, 
he  thought,  be  otherwise  than  happy.  He  was  quite  right  if  in¬ 
tellect  had  been  all  that  was  necessary  in  a  wife  ;  but,  unluckily, 
his  savante  spouse  was  not  at  all  fit  for  the  duties  of  a  mistress  of 
a  family  :  after  a  morning  spent  in  study  a  man  wants  his  dinner, 
and  Dorigny,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  gastronome,  began  to  find  that 
the  conversation  at  his  table  was  much  better  seasoned  than  the 
ragouts.  He  complained  slightly  of  it  to  his  wife ;  she  was 
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astonished  that  he  could  give  a  moment’s  thought  to  such  vulgar 
cares,  which  were  so  unworthy  of  a  philosophic  mind.  His  reply 
had  something  of  asperity,  the  lady’s  answer  savoured  of  contempt. 
In  short,  they  finished  by  a  violent  quarrel,  in  which,  by  the  way, 
the  fair  philosopher  did  not  display  more  coolness  or  command  of 
temper  than  her  less  enlightened  husband. 

However,  when  Aspasie’s  first  angry  feelings  had  subsided, 
she  began  to  think  that  she  had  carried  matters  too  far,  and, 
without  directly  making  overtures  for  a  reconciliation,  she  con¬ 
trived  to  re-establish  peace  ;  but  the  quarrels  of  savcintes  are  not, 
like  the  quarrels  of  lovers,  easily  made  up.  Dorigny’s  self-love 
was  deeply  wounded  by  her  contemptuous  treatment :  he  saw 
that  she  estimated  him  many  degrees  below  herself  in  the  scale 
of  intellect,  and  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  allow  her  su¬ 
periority. 

Her  pride,  on  the  other  hand,  was  hurt  by  the  idea  that  she 
had  thrown  herself  away  upon  a  mere  common  character,  instead 
of  marrying,  as  she  had  thought,  a  man  of  superior  mind.  Thus, 
mutually  dissatisfied,  each  party  laid  themselves  out  to  discover 
the  faults  of  the  other.  Mercy  upon  the  married  couple  who 
take  such  a  resolution  1  for  they  may  be  assured  that  causes  of 
complaint  will  never  be  wanting. 

Dorigny  soon  thought  himself  worse  off  than  ever,  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  not  without  reason.  He  lived  at  a  great  expense, 
without  either  comfort  or  show ;  his  table  was  ill  served,  his 
servants  wasteful,  insolent,  and  inattentive;  in  short,  his  home 
was  thoroughly  uncomfortable,  and  he  had  no  solace  for  his 
vexations  in  the  conversation  of  his  wife,  or  that  of  the  people 
that  she  drew  around  her,  for  he  saw  very  plainly  that  his  abili¬ 
ties  were  estimated  at  a  very  low  rate  by  them,  and  that  he  was 
only  tolerated  in  their  literary  meetings  because  they  could  not 
decently  exclude  him  from  them.  Thus  his  attention  was  more 
drawn  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  to  his  domestic  discom¬ 
forts,  and  he  determined  to  put  an  end  to  them ;  but  being  un¬ 
willing  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  his  wife,  he  proposed 
to  her  to  give  an  asylum  to  a  distant  relation  of  her’s,  a  widow, 
who  was  left  by  the  death  of  her  husband  in  very  narrow  circum¬ 
stances.  He  had  heard  that  this  lady  was  an  excellent  manager, 
and  he  hoped  that,  under  her  care,  his  house  would  be  properly 
regulated. 

He  was  not  deceived :  Clorinde  soon  put  things  upon  a  better 
footing,  and  Aspasie,  who,  though  she  despised  household  cares, 
did  not  disdain  to  profit  by  the  attention  others  paid  to  them. 
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very  readily  surrendered  her  authority  into  the  hands  of  her 
cousin,  and  devoted  all  her  time  to  literary  conversation  and 
study.  Dorigny  no  longer  joined  in  her  pursuits,  but  as  she 
gave  him  no  disturbance  in  his,  they  seldom  met  and  never  quar¬ 
relled.  They  might  have  gone  on  thus  in  a  state  of  polite  indif¬ 
ference,  equally  distant  from  happiness  or  misery,  had  not  Do- 
rigny  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  while  he  was  in  one 
of  the  sharpest  paroxysms  of  it,  his  tender  helpmate  came  to 
alleviate  his  sufferings  by  persuading  him  they  were  merely 
imaginary.  “Be  assured,”  cried  she,  “  that  what  we  call  pain 
has  no  real  existence ;  it  depends  merely  on  our  own  will  to  over¬ 
come  every  species  of  suffering,  and  to  bid  defiance  even  to  death 
itself  by  a  proper  exertion  of  our  energies.” 

Dorigny  interrupted  this  new  species  of  consolation  by  a  most 
unphilosophic  roar,  and  so  little  gratitude  had  he  for  her  kind  at¬ 
tention  that  he  swore  she  should  never  again  enter  his  apart¬ 
ment.  Left  to  himself  during  some  hours,  he  had  leisure  to 
recollect  the  behaviour  of  his  Julie  during  a  long  and  painful  ill¬ 
ness,  in  which  she  had  nursed  him  with  the  tenderesl,  the  most 
persevering  care.  Day  and  night  he  found  her  at  his  bed-side : 
it  was  her  hand  that  smoothed  his  pillow  ;  from  her  he  received 
his  medicine;  her  eyes  were  lighted  up  with  joy  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  a  little  better,  and  he  felt  strength  of  mind  to  conceal  his 
sufferings,  because  he  knew  that  she  suffered  with  him.  “  But 
she  is  not  a  philosopher,”  said  he,  with  a  groan  ;  “  no,  she  is  am 
angel!  and  1 — i  am — ”  He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  he 
sighed  deeply  ;  and  he  reflected  seriously,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  (which,  by  the  bye,  is  perhaps  the  longest  time  that  a 
Frenchman  ever  was  known  to  reflect,)  on  his  conduct  to  his 
first  wife. 

This  train  of  thought  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of  Clorinde, 
who  came  to  offer  him  consolations  of  a  more  efficacious  kind 
than  the  philosophic  Aspasie  had  tendered.  She  established  her¬ 
self  as  head-nurse,  and  she  was  a  very  good  one.  She  did  not, 
indeed,  manifest  much  sympathy  for  his  sufferings,  but  she  did 
all  she  could  to  alleviate  them,  and  when  he  was  able  to  be 
amused,  she  read  to  him  the  light  works  of  the  day,  and  the 
newspapers,  or  played  with  him  at  draughts  or  backgammon.  In 
short,  by  the  time  he  was  perfectly  convalescent,  he  had,  from 
habit,  taken  such  a  liking  to  her  society,  that  it  appeared  in  some 
degree  necessary  to  his  comfort. 

Aspasie  had,  by  her  last  piece  of  philosophy,  succeeded  in  con¬ 
verting  indifference  into  aversion;  and  no  sooner  was  he  in  a 
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state  to  exert  himself,  than  he  employed  a  common  friend  to 
sound  her  about  a  divorce.  She  did  not  display  on  the  occasion 
that  philosophic  contempt  of  money  which  might  be  expected 
from  a  lady  of  her  disposition,  for  she  offered  to  agree  only  on 
condition  that  he  should  make  a  considerable  addition  to  her 
fortune.  In  his  eagerness  to  get  rid  of  his  fetters  he  consented  ; 
the  lady  took  her  departure,  and  Dorigny  swore  devoutly  to 
avoid  for  the  time  to  come  all  professors  of  philosophy  as  care¬ 
fully  as  he  would  those  of  the  black  art. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  began  to  congratulate  himself  on 
the  prospect  of  a  quiet  and  comfortable  existence,  when  his  tran¬ 
quillity  was  disturbed  by  Clorinde  declaring  that  she  must 
leave  him.  He  asked  why.  She  replied,  gravely,  because  people 
would  talk  if  she  did  not.  Dorigny  assured  her,  with  great  nai¬ 
vete,  that  they  should  never  have  reason.  Clorinde  blushed, 
(whether  from  anger  or  modesty  we  do  not  pretend  to  determine,) 
and  declared  that  the  world  never  would  believe  that  a  woman  of 
her  age  and  figure  could  live  innocently  under  the  protection  of 
a  gay  and  handsome  man  like  him,  and,  therefore,  she  was  de¬ 
termined  to  go.  Softened  by  the  compliment  to  himself,  Do¬ 
rigny  looked  at  her  with  earnestness,  and,  for  the  first  time,  fan¬ 
cied  that  she  really  was  handsome.  He  pressed  her  stay  with 
warmth,  she  refused  with  firmness,  but  so  as  to  show  that  in 
going  she  made  a  real  sacrifice  to  the  opinion  of  the  world.  My 
readers  have  already  divined  that  they  agreed  to  become  man 
and  wife  as  soon  as  the  law  gave  them  the  power;  in  the  mean¬ 
time  Clorinde  decided  upon  living  by  herself. 

Dorigny  looked  forward  to  the  day  of  his  sixth  espousal  with 
pleasure,  but  without  anxiety.  He  missed  the  cares  and  atten¬ 
tions  of  Clorinde  at  home,  but  then  he  generally  went  to  spend 
his  evenings  at  her  house,  and  she  took  care  to  assemble  those 
people  whom  she  knew  he  liked  to  meet  ;  thus  the  time  passed 
easily  and  pleasantly  enough  till  they  were  united.  Marriage  at 
first  made  little  difference  in  his  mode  of  life,  except  that  it 
added  something  to  his  comforts ;  but  alas  !  he  soon  found  that 
the  flowery  bands  of  Hymen,  which  at  first  seemed  as  light  as 
the  rosy  fetters  of  love,  became,  by  degrees,  insufferably  galling. 
Clorinde  was  that  most  intolerable  of  all  two-legged  animals,  a 
notable  house-wife.  She  placed  her  whole  pride  in  being  thought 
the  best  and  most  economical  manager  in  Paris.  Her  table  was 
excellently  served,  her  house  in  the  nicest  order ;  but  it  was  the 
businesss  of  her  life  to  keep  them  so;  and  no  sooner  had  wed¬ 
lock  banished  all  restraint  between  her  and  Dorigny,  than  her 
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conversation  became  a  series  of  domestic  details,  which  no  hus¬ 
band  possessed  of  a  decent  portion  of  intellect  could  listen  to 
with  patience.  All  the  complaisance  which  she  had  had  for  her 
husband  before  marriage  vanished  as  if  by  magic.  She  was  al¬ 
ways  too  much  occupied  to  have  a  moment  to  spare  to  read,  to 
play,  or  even  to  talk  to  him  upon  any  other  subject  than  that  of 
the  menage ;  and  from  that  everlasting  topic  it  was  impossible 
for  poor  Dorigny  to  escape.  In  short,  what  with  these  details  on 
the  one  hand,  and  her  incessant  quarrels  with  servants  on  the 
other,  Dorigny  soon  found  himself  as  badly  off  as  he  had  ever 
been,  and  with  the  additional  aggravation  of  his  sufferings,  that 
he  could  not  well  complain  of  his  wife,  because  she  was  univer¬ 
sally  looked  on  as  the  very  best  woman  in  the  world ;  and  truly 
she  took  care  that  her  good  qualities  should  not  be  forgotten,  for 
she  reminded  her  husband  half  a  dozen  times  a  day  of  the  trea¬ 
sure  he  possessed  in  her. 

Often  and  often  Dorigny  thought  of  his  Julie,  who,  without  the 
affectation  of  house-wifery,  knew  how  to  keep  every  thing  in  the 
best  order.  What  happiness,  what  tranquillity,  reigned  in  his 
house  under  her  gentle  sway  !  But  he  had  cast  her  from  him  ! 
Ah,  she  had  too  truly  said,  that  she  was  the  only  woman  who 
could  make  him  happy  ! 

Consumed  by  regrets  which  he  could  not  banish,  and  was 
ashamed  to  express,  he  suffered  martyrdom  for  a  twelvemonth; 
and,  unable  to  endure  it  longer,  was  upon  the  point  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  obtain  a  divorce  for  the  sixth  time,  when  Clorinde  saved 
him  the  trouble,  by  dying  of  a  cold  that  she  caught  in  superin¬ 
tending  the  preparations  for  a  grand  dinner. 

Once  more  free,  Dorigny  hastened,  after  the  first  months  of 
mourning  had  expired,  to  present  himself  at  the  house  where, 
during  nearly  ten  years,  his  first  wife  had  lived  in  quiet  seclusion. 
“  I  am  come,”  said  he,  “  to  give  you  your  revenge.  Yes,  you 
have  truly  declared  that  you  were  the  only  woman  who  could 
make  me  happy.  Never  have  I  tasted  a  moment’s  true  felicity 
since  I  parted  with  you  ;  never  shall  I  taste  one  if  I  cannot  suc¬ 
ceed  in  persuading  you  to  become  my  wife  again.  My  fate  is  in 
your  hands,  but  I  deserve  to  suffer;  I  treated  you  cruelly  ;  but 
you  are  already  avenged.  Would  you  wish  to  be  still  more  so, 
you  have  the  power  to  render  the  rest  of  my  life  miserable  by 
rejecting  my  prayer.” 

1  have  a  great  mind  to  stop  here,  for  I  am  not  quite  sure,  in 
concluding  my  tale,  whether  I  can,  as  I  flatter  myself  I  have 
always  done  hitherto,  succeed  in  pleasing  my  fair  readers. 
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Well,  never  mind,  if  the  unmarried  make  it  a  question  whether 
Julie  ought  to  have  forgiven  her  husband,  at  least  I  am  sure  the 
married  will  agree  with  me  that  she  was  quite  right  in  doing  so, 
when  I  assure  them,  on  the  veracity  of  a  true  historian,  that  he 
never  again  wished  fora  divorce. 

*  r 

MAHMOUD  TO  ZULEIKE. 

Come,  enter,  love,  this  bower  with  me, 

There  every  blossoming  flower  we  see, 

As  through  the  wildring  maze  we  rove. 

Shall  teach  thy  fluttering  heart  to  love  ! 

Come,  haste  to  the  spot,  (from  the  desert  plain 
Where  the  fleet  gazelles  teach  thee  wild  disdain,) 

That  needs  but  thee,  light  of  my  eyes  ! 

To  make  it  an  earthly  paradise. 

What  blushes  deck  yon  rose’s  cheek, 

Down  which  a  dewy  tear’s  distilling, 

In  silent  vows  it  seems  to  speak 

To  the  bulbul,  a  tale  of  rapture  telling. 

See  yon  blue  lily  that  curves  the  stream, 

Ah,  mark  its  bright  eye’s  gladdened  beam, 

Like  thy  blue  eye  it  smiles  at  the  ravishing  bliss, 

As  the  roving  fly  prints  a  passing  kiss  ! 

And  mark,  thou  dearest !  the  amorous  vine 
Around  the  yellow-haired  cassia  twine. 

And  seehow'its  clusters  glisten  there, 

Like  gems  wreathed  round  thy  flowing  hair  ! 

The  loved  rose  droops,  and  with  it  dies 
The  bulbul’s  love,  the  bulbul’s  song— 

Some  other  flow’ret  claims  its  sighs. 

To  which  less  faded  charms  belong. 

And  worthless  are  the  transient  sweets 
With  which  the  dalliant  insect  greets 
The  yielding  lily,  oft  as  of  her, 

Of  others,  the  roving  worshipper. 

And  ah,  the  fond  vine's  tender  form 
’Scapes  not  the  wild  dismantling  storm  ; 

For  can  the  cassia’s  arms  defend, 

When  even  itself  subdued,  must  bend? 

But  oh,  from  every  storm  of  strife 

Thy  Mahmoud  will  protect  thee,  love  ! 

He’ll  brave  for  thee  the  ills  of  life, 

And  joy  his  passion  thus  to  prove. 

And  oh,  more  pure  shall  be  his  flame, 

More  fondly  fixed  than  the  rover  knows— 

More  lasting  homage  thou  shalt  claim 
Than  the  bulbul  pays  the  yielding  rose. 

Then,  light  of  my  soul,  my  Zuleike  ! 

Since  purer  and  fonder  my  passion  for  thee, 

Than  what  gladdens  the  flowers  which  bloom  for  a  day, 

Be  thou,  at  least,  love  !  kind  as  they.  Charles  Mr 
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And  that  red  king,  who  while  of  old 
Through  Boldrewood  the  chase  he  led, 

By  his  loved  huntsman’s  arrow  bled. 

Walter  Scott. 

“Good  morrow,  goody,”  said  Alice  Mortimer,  to  the  tlecrepid 
tenant  of  the  cottage  of  the  glen-side.  “  I  have  not  forgotten 
thee,”  continued  the  lovely  girl,  placing  on  the  old  oak  table  a 
small  basket  loaded  with  the  produce  of  her  garden  and  her  poul¬ 
try-yard. 

“  Bless  thee,  young  lady  !”  replied  Dame  Martin,  “  thou 
look’stgay  and  buxom  ;  the  morning  air,  inethinks,  has  given  thy 
cheeks  a  more  than  usual  glow.  I  see  thou  takest  not  to  heart 
thy  family’s  misfortunes  ;  would  but  thy  brother  cease  to  brood 
upon  his  wrongs,  thou  miglitest  still  be  happy  even  in  thy  ob¬ 
scurity.” 

“Poor  Henry!”  replied  Alice,  “he  is  indeed  unhappy.  I 
think  there  is  some  secret  grief  oppressing  him.  Our  injuries, 
indeed,  are  great,  but  I  am  tempted  to  believe  his  native  firmness 
would  prevent  the  deep  despondency  that  in  his  bosom  seems  a 
constant  guest,  did  not  some  other — ” 

“Ah!  maiden,”  interrupted  the  old  woman,  “is  there  not 
cause  for  grief  ?  thy  brother  has  now  reached  the  age  that  deeply 
feels  his  deprivation:  has  he  not  wrongs?  has  he  not  injuries? 
his  father’s  fair  domain  ruthlessly  despoiled  by  a  foreign  in¬ 
vader;  think,  think,  girl,  of  flourishing  hamlets  swept  away, 
think  of  lordly  castles  levelled  with  the  dust,  of  noble  families 
thrown  beggars  on  the  wide  world,  a  happy  race  of  peasantry 
despoiled  of  their  little  lot  of  happiness,  and  all,  Alice,  all ,  to 
gratify  a  tyrant’s  brutal  pride.  Were  there  not  fair  forests 
enow  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  without  this  cruel  exercise 
of  tyranny  ?  Ah,  Mistress  Alice,  this  Norman  lover  of  thine  has 
blinded  thee  to  all  his  countrymen’s  oppression.” 

Alice  Mortimer’s  cheeks  became  deeply  tinged  as  the  pene¬ 
trating  glance  that  accompanied  these  last  words  made  her  shrink 
involuntarily  from  the  speaker.  “  Tell  thy  brother,  young  lady,” 
continued  Dame  Martin,  “  that  I  predict  a  speedy  close  to  his 
misfortunes.  I  had  a  dream  last  night.  I  saw  a  Norman  perish. 
The  breast  that  was  smitten,”  continued  the  old  woman,  rising 
into  enthusiasm,  “  was  robed  in  purple ;  the  brow  that  faded 
was  wreathed  with  gold  ;  and  the  blow  that  was  struck  redressed 
the  wrongs  of  thousands.” 

September,  1829. 
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She  ceased,  but  after  a  moment’s  pause,  with  a  discordant 
voice  and  an  unusual  wildness  of  manner,  she  sang  the  following 

SONG. 

1  The  Norman’s  bugle  is  wound, 

His  mates  in  sport  appear. 

From  hill  and  vale  around, 

To  chase  the  forest  deer. 

“  The  Norman’s  sport  is  done — 

What  death -groan  strikes  the  ear? 

Rejoice  !  ’tis  his  alone, 

Himself  the  stricken  deer.” 

Alice  could  not  forbear  shuddering  at  the  laugh  of  triumph  that 
accompanied  the  close  of  the  song  ;  for  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  think  the  tenant  of  the  glen-side  possessed  a  knowledge  of  fu¬ 
ture  events  that  could  only  be  obtained  by  an  unhallowed  inter¬ 
course  with  spirits. 

The  “  witch  of  the  glen-side”  had  been  long  the  wonder  of 
those  parts  of  the  New  Forest  which  were  adjacent  to  her  cot¬ 
tage,  or  rather  hovel,  for  it  consisted  of  a  rude  structure  of  green¬ 
wood,  overlaid  with  dried  turf.  It  was  reported,  that  since  the 
period  of  the  dissolution  of  her  native  village,  (which  had  been 
depopulated  by  the  harsh  command  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  intention  of  appropriating  the  most 
fertile  part  of  Hampshire  to  the  purpose  of  a  royal  forest,)  the 
old  woman  had  been  subject  to  a  partial  aberration  of  intellect, 
and  that  at  periods  of  her  mental  abstraction  she  had  denounced 
various  maledictions  against  the  reigning  family,  all  of  which  had 
been,  it  was  said,  most  miraculously  verified.  Whatever  degree 
of  credit  was  to  be  attached  to  these  notions,  it  is  certain  that 
Dame  Martin  of  the  glen-side  was  a  personage  of  no  small  im¬ 
portance  to  the  superstitious  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood. 
It  cannot  be  wondered,  then,  that  Alice  Mortimer  heard  of  her 
dream  with  much  perturbation.  It  had  never  yet  been  satis¬ 
factorily  explained  to  the  young  lady  by  what  means  “  the  witch” 
could  have  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  her  having  received  at¬ 
tentions  from  young  TyrreJ,  as  in  all  her  visits  to  the  cabin,  and 
in  all  her  consultations  with  the  “  gifted  ”  Dame  Martin,  she 
had  never  once  dropped  a  hint  to  that  effect. 

Alice  Mortimer  was  the  daughter  of  an  English  gentleman  of 
family,  whose  estate  had  been  thrown  into  the  New  Forest  at 
the  earliest  period  of  its  formation.  Possessing  another  smaller 
patrimony  on  the  borders  of  the  forest,  Mortimer  had  retired 
thither,  and  sought  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  wrongs  he  had  no 
power  to  redress. 
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His  only  son,  Henry  Mortimer,  could  not,  however,  forget  the 
blow  that  had  blighted  in  the  bud  all  his  hopes  of  fame  and  for¬ 
tune.  Of  an  aspiring  disposition,  and  strongly  attached  to  his 
native  country,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  degree  of  cor¬ 
diality  could  exist  between  the  youth  and  the  young  Norman 
nobles  who  had  taken  their  residences  near  Mortimer’s  estate, 
for  the  convenience  of  prosecuting  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  in 
the  king’s  forest.  From  these  pleasures,  to  which  Henry  was 
ardently  attached,  he  was  prohibited  by  his  English  extraction, 
and  his  dislike  to  any  office  under  the  Norman  government.  It 
will,  therefore,  we  imagine,  be  readily  admitted,  that  Mortimer 
and  his  son  were  very  naturally  ignorant  of  the  intimacy  existing 
between  Alice  and  young  Tyrrel,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  a  Nor¬ 
man  knight,  whose  country  residence  was  in  the  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity.  In  one  of  her  morning  visits  to  Dame  Martin,  (who  had 
in  happier  days  been  an  humble  but  a  favoured  dependent  upon 
her  father,  and  her  own  foster-mother,)  Alice  had,  by  some  ac¬ 
cident,  been  precipitated  into  the  river,  by  the  side  of  which  lay 
her  path  to  the  “  witch  of  the  glen-side’s  ”  cabin.  From  this 
perilous  situation  she  had  been  released  by  the  exertions  of  young 
Tyrrel.  An  acquaintance  thus  began  in  gratitude  had  ripened 
into  a  warmer  passion.  Nevertheless  the  interviews  of  the  lovers 
were  stolen,  as  Alice  knew  too  well  her  father’s  aversion  to  the 
Normans  to  confide  to  him  the  secret  of  young  Tvrrel’s  attach¬ 
ment.  This  may  account  for  her  surprise  at  Dame  Martin 
being  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  her  love.  Not  a  syllable 
of  the  “  witch  of  the  glen-side’s”  prophecy  escaped  Alice  Mor¬ 
timer.  Her  brother  Henry,  to  whom  she  took  care  to  relate  it, 
made  no  secret  of  the  prediction,  of  the  fulfilment  of  which  he 
entertained  not  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“Hey,  Fitzwalter !  did’st  ever  see  a  gallant  buck  brought 
more  nobly  to  the  ground  ?”  exclaimed  Henry  Beauclerc,  to  a 
nobleman  who  was  hunting  with  him,  as  he  sprang  from  his 
horse,  and  with  his  hanger  completed  the  victory  his  well-di¬ 
rected  arrow  had  begun. 

“’Twas  bravely  done,  your  highness,”  replied  Fitzwalter. 
“  But  what  have  we  here  ?”  continued  he,  as  a  number  of  horse¬ 
men  came  galloping  toward  them. 

“  One  would  not  think  their  horses  have  been  well  ridden  to¬ 
day,”  rejoined  Prince  Henry.  As  he  spoke,  a  nobleman  pushed 
forward  before  the  rest,  and,  with  a  face  of  terror,  declared  that 
his  majesty  had  just  fallen  a  victim  to  accident  or  treachery. 
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“  Hey,  what !”  ejaculated  Henry,  with  ill-dissembled  satis¬ 
faction.  “  What  is  that  you  say,  De  la  Warre  ?” 

Lord  De  la  Warre  repeated  his  assertion. 

“By  our  lady !”  replied  Henry,  “  the  villain  that  hath  done 
the  deed  shall  have  his  head  fly  from  his  shoulders  before  the 
sun  be  down.” 

“  So  please  your  highness,”  added  De  la  Warre,  “  I  have  the 
arrow  which  we  took  from  his  grace’s  breast.” 

“  Give  it  me,”  cried  Henry,  and,  snatching  the  fatal  weapon, 
exclaimed,  “impossible!  It  is  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel’s  crest !  he  is  as 
true  a  knight  as  ever  broke  a  lance.  My  lords!  there  is  some 
treachery  here.” 

“With  your  highness’s  leave  I  think  I  can  explain,”  said  a 
young  Norman.  “But  yesterday  I  heard  Henry  Mortimer,  who 
lives  upon  the  borders  of  the  forest,  predict  the  sudden  and  vio¬ 
lent  death  of  his  majesty.  I  think  he  had  his  information  from 
an  old  woman  who  lives — ” 

“  Gramercy,  man  !  what  has  thy  old  woman  to  do  with  my 
brother’s  death  ?”  interrupted  the  prince.  “  But  thou  didst 
mention  Harry  Mortimer’s  name  ;  that  youth  I’ve  seen,  and  like 
him  not :  he  is  one  of  those  English  wolves  who  took  it  in  dud¬ 
geon  to  have  their  dens  converted  into  coverts  for  the  gallant 
deer.  He  is  a  neighbour  of  the  noble  Tyrrel,  and,  perhaps  with 
some  stray  arrow  of  the  knight’s,  has  done  this  murderous  and 
most  traitorous  deed.  We  must  take  care  that  this  Englishman 
escape  not  condign  justice.  My  lords,”  continued  Henry,  “let 
us  to  his  dwelling;  if  he  has  there  ensconced  himself  we  have 
him  safe.” 

The  prince  mounted  his  horse,  for  he  had  remained  standing 
during  his  interview  with  the  nobles,  and,  followed  by  the  whole 
company  of  hunters,  hastened  to  the  residence  of  Henry  Mor¬ 
timer. 

*  #  *  *  * 

“  By  heavens,  a  comely  maiden !”  said  Henry  Beauclerc,  as 
Alice  Mortimer  entered  the  room  into  which  the  prince  and  se¬ 
veral  nobles  had  been  introduced.  In  the  absence  of  her  father 
and  brother  she  had  come  to  receive,  as  she  imagined,  the  hunt¬ 
ing  party,  supposing  them  to  have  been  in  quest  of  refreshment 
after  their  day’s  exertions.  “A  comely  maiden!”  repeated 
Henry.  “  Where  is  thy  brother,  lady,  for  I  suppose  thou  art  the 
sister  of  young  Mortimer  ?” 

“My  brother,  sir,”  replied  Alice,  “  is  absent  with  his  father* 
nor  do  I  yet  expect  his  return.” 
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"Then  by  the  mass,”  interrupted  Henry,  “  ’tis  e’en  as  I  sur¬ 
mised.  Knowest  thou  not,  damsel,  that  thou  hast  a  murderous 
traitor  for  a  brother?” 

"I  know  that  were  my  brother  here,”  replied  the  indignant 
Alice,  “  thou  wouldst  not  dare  to  urge  such  slanderous  accusa¬ 
tions.” 

She  was  about  to  retire,  when  Henry  closed  the  door,  adding, 
in  a  harsher  tone,  “  When  Prince  Henry  speaks  he  seldom  gains 
such  rude  reply.  Stay,  young  lady.  If  thou  this  instant  confess 
not  whither  thy  brother  is  fled,  I  detain  thee,  as  the  accomplice 
and  abettor  of  the  king’s,  in y  brother’s,  murderer.  This  foul  and 
traitorous  act  thy  brother  yesterday  committed.” 

Alice,  pale  and  trembling,  threw  herself  at  Henry’s  feet,  and 
protested  her  brother’s  innocence.  At  this  moment  Lewis  Tyrrel 
entered. 

“My  lord,  I  pray  thee,  distress  not  that  maiden,”  exclaimed 
the  youth,  “  I  alone  deserve  thy  rage,  thy  vengeance.” 

“Thou!  Thou,  Lewis  ?  Impossible!” 

“’Tis  even  so,  my  prince,”  replied  Tyrrel,  taking  from  his 
bosom  a  packet,  which  he  presented  to  the  prince.  Henry 
hastily  tore  it  open. 

It  was  from  the  uncle  of  Lewis,  and  addressed  to  Prince  Henry. 
In  it,  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  acci¬ 
dental  author  of  his  majesty’s  death,  adding,  that,  unable  to  sup¬ 
port  the  calamity,  he  had  retired  to  the  nearest  port,  and  em¬ 
barked  for  France,  with  the  intention  of  devoting  the  remainder 
of  his  unhappy  existence  to  the  service  of  his  God,  in  the  Holy 
Land. 

Henry  perused  the  letter,  and  presenting  it  to  Lewis,  added, 
“Tyrrel,  it  was  an  unlucky  blow.  My  poor  brother,  God  rest 
his  soul !  had,  I  fear,  much  of  human  frailty.  But,  Tyrrel,  thy 
uncle  begs  to  recommend  thee  to  our  favour.  Thou  art,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  his  only  heir;  his  estates,  then,  shall  descend  to  thee  un¬ 
harmed  ;  and  to  convince  thee  how  entirely  I  attribute  to  an 
accident  my  brother’s  unhappy  fate,  \f  thou  hast  any  favour  now 
to  ask,  it  shall  be  thine.” 

The  nobles  present  had  little  difficulty  to  judge  from  what 
cause  proceeded  this  sudden  and  unusual  condescension.  Lewis 
Tyrrel  led  forward  the  blushing  Alice.  Kneeling  with  her  at 
the  prince’s  feet,  he  besought  a  restoration  of  property  equivalent 
to  that  of  which  Mortimer  had  been  deprived. 

“Enough,  Lewis,”  replied  the  prince,  “such  loveliness  can 
never  sue  in  vain  to  me.” 

o  3 
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AC  this  moment  Henry  Mortimer,  followed  by  his  father,  en¬ 
tered  the  room.  “Mortimer,”  said  Prince  Henry,  to  the  father, 
“  thou  owest  our  family  no  obligations :  we  must,  I  think,  at¬ 
tempt  to  fix  thy  loyalty  on  a  firmer  basis  than  that  which  now 
supports  it.  Thy  paternal  estate  it  is,  thou  knowest,  impossible 
to  restore.  I  have  just  promised  thy  daughter  an  equal  extent 
of  England's  fairest  ground ;  this  shall  be  doubled  if  thou  wilt 
allow  thy  son  to  serve  under  his  country’s  banners.  One  word 
more,  Mortimer,”  added  the  prince,  when  the  astonished  father 
had  made  his  grateful  acknowledgments,  “  one  word  more,  Mor¬ 
timer  ;  this  youth,  now  Sir  Lewis  Tyrrel,  has,  by  his  honourable 
conduct,  saved  thy  son  an  ignominious  death,  and  to  him  thou 
owest  the  favours  I  have  granted  thee.  Thou  canst  cancel  all 
thy  obligations  to  him,  if  I  err  not.  Lewis,  come  hither ;  fair 
damsel,  thy  hand  ;  now,  Mortimer,  thy  blessing  on  their  heads. 
Thus  may  England’s  interests  and  those  of  Normandy  be  blended 
in  one  lovely  union,”  added  Henry,  as  the  delighted  father  pro¬ 
nounced  his  benediction.  “  And  now,  my  lords,”  continued  he, 
“  let  us  to  Winchester,  and  may  this  first  act  prove  an  auspicious 
omen  of  the  first  Henry’s  future  reign!”  Charles  M. 


SPRING  TOKENS. 

By  the  Author  of  ‘  The  Harp  of  Innisfail.’ 

’Tis  the  evening  time  !  ’tis  the  mellow  hour 

When  the  new  spring  breathes  on  each  od’rous  flower. 

And  the  soft  gale,  leaving  its  mountain  cave 
Brings  its  wreaths  of  sun  to  the  bounding  wave , 

’Tis  the  evening  hour,  and  the  sky  above 
Is  echoing  out  all  notes  of  love, 

For  the  vocal  birds,  as  they  mount  on  high, 

Are  filling  the  air  with  their  psaltery. 

There  are  scents  of  sweets  all  o’er  the  earth, — 

Sweet  incense  to  greet  the  season’s  birth  ; 

There’s  a  gentle  breeze  through  the  genial  air. 

Such  breeze  as  the  clouds,  in  the  young  May  month,  may  bear  | 
And  the  world  looks  green  with  all  bright  things. 

That  come  wafted  by  on  summer’s  wings, 

And,  nor  grief,  nor  tear,  nor  sorrow  now 
May  borrow  an  hour  to  darken  the  brow. 

The  still  frost  chain,  from  the  closed-up  stream, 

Has  melted  its  links  in  the  spring  sun’s  gleam  ; 

And  the  lilac  branch  and  the  cowslip  stems 
Are  studding  earth’s  brow  with  their  pretty  gems 
And  the  cataract’s  roar  through  the  leafless  vale. 

That  came  mingled  down  with  the  winter’s  gale, 

Its  voice  of  foam  and  of  rioting  spray 

Hath  changed  to  the  streamlet’s  murmuring  lay. 
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I  am  liere,  in  my  garb  of  sun  and  smiles — • 

I  am  here  to  gladden  the  old  man’s  toils : 

I  am  here,  when  the  maiden  is  braiding  her  hair. 

To  make  her  fair  bloom  seem  e’en  more  fair ! 

I  am  here,  to  chase  all  marks  of  woe 

From  the  young  man’s  heart  and  the  old  man’s  brow  j 

And  on  each  green  tree  my  trophies  appear, 

To  tell  that,  in  buds  and  scents,  I’m  here  ! 

But  where  are  the  glad  ones — the  young  and  gay— 

In  my  season’s  time  I  looked  on  yesterday  ? 

Oh  !  where  are  they  gone  of  the  blithesome  eye. 

And  the  cheek  that  bloomed  as  it  ne’er  could  die  1 
Where  are  the  brave  of  heart  and  hand, 

Who  walked  in  strength  through  their  father’s  land  ? 
Whose  foot  was  fleet  as  the  roe-buck’s  tread, 

When  he  leaps  abroad  from  his  heather  bed. 

There  is  silence  now  in  the  lonesome  bower. 

Which  I  looked  on  last  in  the  festal  hour ; 

And  the  bannered  hall,  where  the  gay  ones  stood, 

Is  the  silent  hall  of  solitude. 

And  there  is  the  token  of  grief  and  care 
In  the  tremulous  lip  and  the  whitened  hair  ; 

And  though  sun  and  flowers  to  the  earth  I  bring, 

I  have  no  light  for  the  heart’s  shadowing ! 

And  there  have  been  changes  on  the  faces 
I  left  most  blessed  in  beauty’s  graces ; 

And  in  childhood’s  eye  there  have  been  tears, 

I  thought  could  not  come  for  many  years ; 

And  beautiful  forms  have  vanished  away, 

That  made  the  home’s  hearth  smiling  and  gay  ; 

And  death  to  his  spectre  halls  has  brought 
The  lofty  of  mind  and  proud  of  thought. 

But  I  am  here,  with  my  gifts  of  flowers. 

To  bind  around  the  light-winged  hours, 

And  the  sky  and  earth  are  full  of  song, 

Thrilled  from  the  wild  bird’s  untaught  tongue  ; 

And  as  a  spirit  that  loves  to  dwell 

Hound  the  spot  that,  in  life,  it  loved  full  well, 

My  resting  place,  as  erst,  shall  be 

In  the  fragrant  shrub  and  the  blossoming  tree. 

Castle  Lough,  Killarney. 


FROM  THE  ITALIAN. 

Though  anger  clouds  that  beauteous  brow. 
Loveliest !  in  vain  the  cause  I  seek, 

I  deemed  not  that  a  lover’s  vow 

Could  tinge  with  wrath  a  lady’s  cheek  ! 

My  soul  upon  thy  beauty  hung, 

And  thine  the  crime,  if  crime  if  it  be, 
That  daring  freedom  nerved  my  tongue, 
While  drooped  my  soul  in  slavery. 
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THE  CROPPY. 

By  the  Author  of  ‘  Tales  of  Irish  Life.9 

(  Concluded  from  page  101 .) 

On  tlie  following'  Sunday,  Mr.  Cullen  and  an  aged  friend  paid 
the  Glen  a  visit ;  they  came  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  whether  Mr.  Mulloy’s  representations  were  correct,  and  after 
making  proper  allowance  for  the  natural  exaggeration  of  a 
blackman,  they  did  not  find  much  to  complain  of  ;  Mon  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  future  residence  of  his  daughter;  praised  Matty’s 
system  of  husbandry,  and  even  admitted  that  Nurse  Rossiter’s 
butter  and  cheese  were  as  good  as  any  made  within  sight  of  the 
Lady’s  Island. 

Matty’s  journey  to  Carne  led  the  neighbours  to  suspect  that  he 
went  in  pursuit  of  a  “great  fortune,”  for,  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  associations,  they  generally  substitute  the  money  for 
the  wife;  and  the  arrival  of  “Beany  Bags”*  confirmed  their  sus¬ 
picion.  Much  jealousy  boiled  over  on  this  occasion  ;  it  was 
hinted  that  Matty  might  have  gotten  a  good  wife  nearer  home, 
and  that  some  one  who  could  take  care  of  his  house  was  better 
suited  for  a  person  in  his  situation  than  a  slaumeen  from  Carne. 
To  all  this  Matty  turned  a  deaf  ear  ;  but  there  was  one  who  gave 
expression  to  her  disappointment  in  terms  more  alarming. 

One  mild,  mellow  evening,  a  short  time  before  his  intended 
nuptials,  as  Matty  was  proceeding  towards  the  residence  of  Father 
Dake,  for  the  purpose  of  confessing,  preparatory  to  his  entering 
upon  an  awful  responsibility,  he  met,  apparently  by  accident, 
Mary  Codey.  Her  cheek  was  flushed,  and  her  eyes  rested  as 
motionless  in  her  head  as  if  they  were  fixtures  :  at  once  she  re¬ 
proached  him  with  a  want  of  faith  and  base  deception  ;  and,  be¬ 
fore  he  could  say  a  word  by  way  of  convincing  her  that  she  had 
no  reason  to  complain,  she  fell  upon  her  knees  and  breathed  a 
curse  upon  him,  so  wild,  so  vehement,  and  so  vindictive,  that  he 
was  perfectly  paralysed  ;  he  was  not  more  superstitious  than 
others,  but  he  did  not  like  having  an  “  oath  in  heaven  ”  against 
him  ;  and,  in  common  with  his  neighbours,  he  believed  an  oath 
once  made  fell  somewhere.  He  would  have  raised  her  from  the 
ground ;  reasoned  with  her ;  but  she  pushed  him  violently  from 
her,  at  the  same  time  repeating  an  incoherent  vow  of  vengeance 
which  she  had  only  uttered  a  moment  before. 

The  place  was  lonely  in  the  extreme  ;  the  mountain  threw  its 

*  A  contemptuous  appellation  for  the  inhabitants  of  Forth.  They  are 
the  only  people  in  Ireland  who  cultivate  field  beans. 
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shade  upon  them,  and  the  perfect  stillness  of  the  evening  was  in 
solemn  keeping  with  the  scene.  This  affected  Matty  ;  something 
like  a  prescience  of  evil  passed  through  his  mind  ;  he  felt  as  if 
he  were  unhappy  ;  and,  eager  to  shake  off  any  impression  of  the 
kind,  he  again  approached  Mary  with  words  of  kindness,  uttered 
in  that  soothing  tone  which  is  so  natural  and  so  familiar  to  the 
Irish  peasantry.  She  listened  to  him  ;  a  beam  of  hope  crossed 
her  cheek  ;  and  thinking  that  her  violence  had  operated  favour¬ 
ably  upon  him,  she  forgot  the  becoming  delicacy  of  her  sex,  and 
demanded  if  he  would  make  her  his  wife.  His  answer  was 
prompt,  and  in  the  negative ;  he  had  never  given  her  such  a 
hope  ;  he  now  laughed  at  the  proposition  :  this  aroused  the  yet 
burning  flame  within  her;  she  repeated  her  denunciations  and 
her  maledictions ;  and,  filled  with  grief  and  disgust,  Matty 
rushed  from  her  presence. 

He  could  not  now  think  of*eonfession  ;  he  had  lost  that  re¬ 
ligious  composure  which  accompanied  him  from  his  home,  and, 
less  with  the  hope  of  regaining  it  than  of  cooling  his  burning 
brow  in  the  cool  breeze  of  evening,  he  struck  into  a  by-path, 
and  wandered  along  the  margin  of  a  little  mountain  stream,  now 
deprived,  in  summer’s  drought,  of  that  natural  melody  which  run¬ 
ning  water  produces.  After  walking  for  half  an  hour  he  sat 
down  upon  the  bank,  pulled  a  few  sorrels,  and  was  mechanically 
chewing  them,  when  he  heard  footsteps  approach  him.  Presently, 
Tommy  Codey,  Mary’s  eldest  brother,  stood  before  him  :  this 
man  bore  but  an  indifferent  character  in  the  country  ;  he  was  of 
gigantic  stature  ;  uncouth  and  unfeeling,  and  being  of  a  quarrel¬ 
some  disposition,  he  kept  his  more  feeble  contemporaries  in  con¬ 
tinual  apprehension.  His  presence  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a 
place,  was  any  thing  but.  agreeable  to  Matty ;  he  feared  his  ven¬ 
geance,  and  at  once  prepared  to  encounter  it ;  he  started  upon 
his  feet  with  evident  symptoms  of  alarm,  and  demanded  the 
reason  of  the  intrusion.  Codey  was  cool  and  collected,  affected 
surprise  at  his  neighbours  manner,  and  in  his  turn  inquired  the 
cause  of  it ;  Matty  was  quite  candid ;  he  told  all  that  had  oc¬ 
curred  between  Mary  and  himself,  and  expressed  much  concern 
for  the  delusion  she  laboured  under. 

“  Delusion  call  you  it,  Matty?”  said  Codey.  “I’ll  tell  you, 
spalpeen,  it  is  no  delusion  ;  you  must  fulfil  your  promise  to  my 
sister,  or — ”  and  he  caught  him  by  the  arm  in  his  gigantic  grasp. 
The  object  of  his  vengeance,  however,  did  not  submit  unresist¬ 
ingly  ;  they  grappled,  and  Matty,  by  the  alertness  with  which  he 
used  his  feet,  brought  his  opponent  to  the  ground.  His  advun- 
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tage,  however,  was  but  momentary.  Codey  was  instantly  on  his 
feet  again,  and  quickly  convinced  his  adversary  that  the  contest 
was  unequal.  Matty  fell  to  the  ground  like  a  thing  lifeless,  and 
Codey  was  preparing  to  spurn  him  with  his  foot,  when  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  Billy  Mulloy,  who  had  opportunely  arrived  to  save— 
perhaps  the  life  of  his  friend.  He  was  in  search  of  some  stray 
sheep,  and  happened  to  make  this  path  his  way  by  the  merest 
accident.  Seeing  two  opposed  to  him,  Codey  sullenly  withdrew, 
vowing,  however,  to  take,  at  another  time,  ample  revenge  for  the 
indignity  which  he  said  had  been  offered  to  his  sister. 

The  events  of  this  evening  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  Matty  ;  he  had  lived  free  of  contention  of  any  kind,  and 
was  not  conscious  of  having  an  enemy  upon  earth.  One,  how¬ 
ever,  had  now  started  up  quite  unexpectedly;  and  he  was  not 
philosopher  enough  to  set  at  nought  the  busy  whispers  of  the 
world.  His  moral  principles  might  be  impeached ;  and,  as 
women,  right  or  wrong,  when  they  complain,  are  sure  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  he  was  wise  enough  to  expect  that  popular  opinion  would 
be  against  him.  Still  he  had  a  duty  to  perform  ;  he  owed  to  him¬ 
self,  and  to  her  whom  he  had  selected  to  be  his  partner  in  life,  to 
act  in  this  emergency  as  became  a  man  upright  and  honourable. 
He  accordingly  set  about  making*  arrangements  for  the  reception 
of  his  wife,  and  he  found  the  bustle  of  active  preparations  relieve 
him  from  the  dejected  thoughts  which  had  for  some  days  preyed 
upon  him. 

At  length  the  eventful  day  arrived.  Accompanied  by  a  score 
horsemen,  and  as  many  “friends,”  who  rode  double,  he  set  out 
to  claim  the  hand  of  his  betrothed.  The  journey  was  performed 
in  sober  order;  and  soon  after  his  arrival  the  blushing,  beauteous 
bride  was  united  to  her  sturdy  husband.  With  a  delicacy  which 
might  afford  to  be  imitated  in  higher  stations,  the  bride  usually 
remains  in  Ireland  for  a  few  weeks  after  marriage  in  the  house  of 
her  parents,  and  on  the  present  occasion  the  good  old  custom 
was  not  departed  from.  Matty  returned  to  look  after  his  farm  ; 
and  when  the  usual  interval  between  the  wedding  and  the  hauling 
home *  had  past,  Matty  departed  for  his  wife.  He  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  bridesman,f  Billy  Mulloy,  and  about  fifteen  choice 
spirits,  mounted  in  a  manner  calculated  to  enable  them  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  Carne  gallants,  who  would,  as  a  thing  of  course,  ac- 


*  The  English  reader  is  informed  that  bringing  the  bride  to  the  house 
of  her  husband  is  called  the  hauling  home. 

t  At  the  wedding  the  blackman  is  usually  transformed  into  the  bridesman. 
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company  their  fair  countrywoman  to  the  home  of  her  husband. 
The  cavalcade  proceeded  in  excellent  order,  stopping  for  dock-a - 
dhurrus *  at  every  ale-house  they  passed,  until  they  reached  the 
residence  of  Mon  Cullen  ;  here  a  party  was  prepared  to  meet 
them,  and  all  along  the  road  which  they  had  to  travel  nothing 
less  was  expected  than  an  equestrian  trial  of  skill  between  the 
Killmanan  and  the  Carne  "boys.” 

After  much  delay,  heartfelt  regret,  and  affectionate  tears, 
Fanny  was  placed  upon  a  pillion  behind  Billy  Mulloy  ;  the  hus¬ 
band  always  delegating  the  care  of  his  wife,  on  such  occasions, 
to  his  bridesman.  Mon  exhorted  them  all  to  be  calm,  to  avoid 
running  races,  and  to  take  care  of  their  necks.  This  was  good 
advice,  but  it  was  fated,  like  much  better  counsel  elsewhere,  to 
be  unheeded.  No  sooner  were  the  horses’  heads  fairly  turned 
towards  Bargie,  than,  as  if  by  a  general  impulse,  all  set  forward 
at  full  gallop;  the  road  was  soon  abandoned  for  a  path  of  greater 
peril ;  and  a  stranger  would  have  supposed  that  he  was  witness¬ 
ing  a  stag-hunt,  rather  than  the  removal  of  a  bride  to  her  future 
home.  In  a  short  time  the  mountain  of  Forth  became  visible  ,• 
and,  just  as  night  fell,  they  reached  Killmanan.  The  bridegroom 
had  here  a  new  trial  to  go  through.  According  to  an  immemorial 
custom,  every  one,  on  the  occasion  of  a  hauling  home,  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  pelt  the  new  married  man,  with  all  their  might,  pro¬ 
vided  they  use  no  other  missile  than  cabbage-stalks.  Matty  ex¬ 
pected  the  unwelcome  storm  ;  and,  after  many  suggestions  from 
his  friends,  resolved  to  run  the  gauntlet  with  all  possible  expedi¬ 
tion:  he  therefore  set  off  at  full  gallop;  and  at  first  he  was  sa¬ 
luted  by  a  solitary  stalk,  thrown  from  the  cover  of  the  hedge  ; 
another  followed,  and  as  he  approached  the  house  the  shower 
thickened.  The  air  resounded  with  laughter,  and  the  poor  sufferer 
had  just  reached  the  bawn-gate,  when  something  harder  than  a 
cabbage-stump  struck  him  on  the  temple  ;  he  tumbled  from  his 
saddle;  but  unfortunately  his  foot  caught  in  the  stirrup,  and,  as 
the  horse  continued  at  full  speed,  he  was  taken  up,  in  the  bawn, 
in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

Conjecture  was  now  busy  respecting  the  malicious  person  who 
threw  the  deadly  missile;  and  the  crime,  by  general  consent,  was 
laid  to  the  charge  of  Tommy  Codey  ;  he  was  seen  behind  the 
hedge,  exactly  opposite  where  Matty  fell ;  and,  on  witnessing  the 
effect  of  the  blow,  he  hastily  quitted  the  place.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  bridegroom  continued  to  grow  worse.  On  a  surgeon 
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being  sent  for  it  was  discovered  that  his  left  leg  was  broken,  and 
his  body  contused  in  several  places.  This  was  a  sad  conclusion 
to  a  day  of  gaiety ;  and  none  had  more  cause  to  feel  regret  than 
Fanny  ;  she  was  a  stranger  in  a  house  of  mourning,  her  own  sor¬ 
row  was  forgotten  in  her  affectionate  attention  to  her  husband, 
who,  on  his  part,  felt  the  pain  of  a  fixed  recumbent  position  con¬ 
siderably  lessened  by  the  caresses  and  care  of  a  young  and  lovely 
wife.  He  knew  his  present  pangs  would  not  endure  ;  and  when 
once  more  blessed  with  health  and  the  use  of  all  his  limbs,  what 
joys  were  in  store  for  him !  He  was  entering,  as  it  were,  upon  a 
new  life,  amd  he  anticipated  no  future  interruption.  With  Fanny 
he  could  not  be  otherwise  than  happy. 

When  his  wounds  were  healed,  and  the  doctor  had  given  as¬ 
surance  of  a  speedy  recovery,  a  long  absent  friend  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  Glen.  It  was  the  landlord,  Mr.  Healy.  He  had 
spent  the  last  seven  years  at  Oxford,  in  London,  and  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent;  and,  though  a  mere  stripling  when  he  quitted  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  had  now  returned  in  all  the  fulness  of  manhood.  His 
foster-brother  recognized  him  at  once ;  but  he  perceived,  with 
regret,  that  time,  and  college,  and  travel,  had  'wrought  a  sad 
change  in  his  disposition.  His  language  was  no  longer  the  same  ; 
it  was  composed  of  flash  phrases,  quite  unintelligible  to  Matty  ; 
and,  though  by  no  means  fastidious,  the  oath  of  the  young  squire 
surprised  him.  His  manner,  too,  was  altered,  and,  as  Matty 
thought,  for  the  worse  ;  it  had  not  that  former  familiar  kindness 
in  it  which  rendered  him  so  dear  to  his  foster-brother;  it  was 
haughty,  distant,  and  calculated  to  impress  upon  his  old  playfel¬ 
low  a  consciousness  of  inferiority.  All  this,  however,  might  be 
right;  Mr.  Healy  was  under  the  necessity,  perhaps,  of  supporting 
the  dignity  of  his  station  ;  and  when  he  took  his  departure  from 
the  Glen,  Nurse  Rossiter  and  Fanny  were  loud  in  the  praises 
of  the  squire ;  his  visit  was  considered  an  honour  ;  and,  as  the 
condescension  of  greatness  is  sure  to  please,  Matty  offered  no  op¬ 
position  to  their  laudations,  but  he  felt  that  they  were  in  part  un¬ 
deserved. 

In  a  few  days  a  visitor  of  a  very  different  description  came  to 
the  Glen,  in  all  the  flaunting  finery  of  a  rustic  belle.  When 
Mary  Codey  entered,  all  were  filled  with  surprise  ;  but  her  man¬ 
ner  was  so  kind,  her  regrets  for  the  past  appeared  so  sincere, 
and  her  wishes  to  be  considered  on  her  footing  of  former  friend¬ 
ship  expressed  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  she  found  herself 
quickly  restored  to  the  good  opinion  of  her  neighbours.  Matty 
was  glad  to  see  her  under  such  circumstances ;  it  relieved  him 
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from  many  unpleasant  apprehensions,  and  would  convince  tlie 
censorious  that  he  had  not  wronged  her.  To  Fanny,  Mary  was 
particularly  attentive  ;  and  on  a  disposition  so  confiding  and  un¬ 
suspecting,  her  proffers  of  friendship  and  regard  made  a  forcible 
impression.  She  was  now  constant  in  her  visits  ;  and  the  young 
squire  came  almost  every  day  ;  he  praised  Fanny’s  beauty  much 
more  than  Matty  desired ;  but,  when  he  snatched  a  kiss  from  her 
one  day  before  his  departure,  the  anger  of  the  husband  had  almost 
overcome  the  habitual  deference  of  the  foster-brother.  Still  it 
was  only  in  accordance  with  his  wild  manner,  and  a  proof  of  his 
high  opinion  of  Fanny’s  personal  charms. 

Fanny  had  now  been  at  the  Glen  five  or  six  weeks,  and  had 
hardly  stirred  from  her  husband’s  bedside ;  he  was  now,  how¬ 
ever,  getting  quite  stout,  and  he  insisted  upon  her  accompanying 
Mary  Codey  to  the  pattern  of  Killmanan,  which,  of  course,  al¬ 
ways  occurs  upon  a  holiday  in  the  parish.  He  felt  very  lonely 
during  her  absence,  for  she  had,  by  this  time,  become  necessary 
to  his  happiness ;  and  he  rejoiced  when  she  returned.  There 
was  even  more  than  usual  fondness  in  her  caresses,  but  he  thought 
her  cheek  was  flushed,  and  her  eyes  had  that  appearance  which 
follows  recent  weeping ;  he  did  not  question  her,  however,  but 
an  incipient  jealousy  was  awakened  when  he  learnt  next  day  that 
she  had  gone  from  the  pattern  to  see  Healy  Hall.  His  heart  mis¬ 
gave  him ;  he  became  restless  and  unhappy,  a  fever  ensued,  and 
his  recovery  was  considerably  protracted.  When  he  was  able  to 
leave  his  bed  the  world  had  no  charms  for  him ;  he  looked  upon 
every  thing  around  his  dwelling  with  a  misanthropic  eye,  and 
viewed  Fanny  with  a  fixed  stare  of  indecision ;  he  knew  not 
whether  he  should  love  or  hate.  One  so  innocently-looking,  so 
tender,  and  so  pretty,  ought  to  be  guiltless  ;  but  then  her  visit  to 
Healy  Hall,  her  concealing  it  from  him,  and  her  appearance  and 
manner  on  her  return,  gave  testimony  against  her.  Still  he  had 
only  his  suspicions  ;  and,  apprehensive  of  the  “  world’s  dread 
laugh,”  and  fearful  of  lowering  Fanny  in  her  own  estimation — in 
the  estimation  of  her  friends — he  did  not  communicate  to  any 
living  being  the  thoughts  that  madly  tortured  him.  Could  he 
ascertain  the  fact  which  he  most  dreaded  he  imagined  he  should 
be  happy ;  dishonour  itself,  he  fancied,  would  be  preferable  to 
the  horrors  of  suspense. 

He  who  suspects  the  fidelity  of  his  wife  must  be  a  coward;  if 
he  whispers  his  suspicions  to  a  living  being,  and  these  prove  un¬ 
founded,  he  stands  through  life  a  conspicuous  thing  for  the  finger 
of  scorn  to  point  at;  he  puts  his  domestic  happiness  in  jeopardy; 
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and  he  runs  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  affection  of  her  he  wrongs. 
And  then  his  children  ! — This  is  what  makes  the  jealous  man  ad¬ 
ditionally  miserable  ;  he  is  compelled  to  seem  to  be  what  he  is 
not ;  he  becomes  a  hypocrite,  and  affects  a  friendship  for  those 
he  loaths  and  detests.  The  world  is  to  him  a  place  of  torture  ; 
and,  if  wanting  in  moral  courage,  he  naturally  seeks,  in  an  un¬ 
hallowed  death,  an  escape  from  mental  torture — the  worst,  the 
most  poignant  of  sufferings. 

Matty  found  himself  in  this  situation ;  the  squire  was  almost 
daily  in  his  visits ;  his  attentions  to  Fanny  were  marked  and  un¬ 
seemly,  but  still  the  husband  spoke  not ;  he  indirectly  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  his  mother,  but  she  ridiculed  his  suspicion, 
and  he  had  not  courage  again  to  allude  to  it.  In  the  mean  time 
the  alteration  in  his  looks  and  manner  did  not  escape  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  his  neighbours  ;  and,  while  he  thought  that  his  wife  was 
virtuous  in  the  eyes  of  others,  if  not  in  his  own,  he  was  maddened 
to  find  that  he  was  looked  upon  by  all  as  one  consuming  with 
unavowed  jealousy — as  a  man  deeply  injured  by  one  who  ought 
to  have  been  the  last  to  injure  him  in  so  tender  a  part.  Still  he 
affected  ignorance  ;  and  when  Fanny  presented  to  him  her  first¬ 
born,  his  heart  was  softened :  he  caressed  the  babe  with  a  father’s 
fondness,  but,  on  suddenly  turning  round,  he  caught  Mary  Codey, 
behind  his  back,  laughing  at  him.  He  looked  again  at  the  infant, 
and  thought  he  recognized,  in  its  unsettled  features,  the  exact  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  foster-brother;  he  dropped  it  upon  the  bed,  hurried  out 
of  the  house,  and,  in  a  state  of  distraction,  wandered  into  the  fields; 
but  he  could  not  escape  from  the  suspicions  that  haunted  him. 
He  threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  started  up,  and  again  sunk  to 
the  earth. 

Night  fell  around,  and  he  thought  not  of  home.  Exhausted  by 
his  own  phrenzy,  he  lay  motionless  on  the  earth  ;  and  was  not 
conscious  of  any  one  being  present,  when  he  was  forcibly  lifted 
from  the  ground,  a  bandage  placed  on  his  eyes,  and  his  hair,  with 
considerable  adroitness,  was  cut  close  to  his  head.  He  offered 
hardly  any  resistance,  but  when  left  alone  a  new  direction  was 
given  to  his  thoughts.  He  had  been  importuned  to  enter  into 
the  society  of  United  Irishmen,  and  as  they  knew  each  other  by 
the  shortness  of  their  hair,  he  imagined  it  was  a  party  of  the  con¬ 
spirators  who  had  thus  admitted  him,  without  his  consent,  a 
member  of  the  body.  Next  day,  when  the  squire  visited  the 
Glen,  he  playfully  removed  Matty’s  hat,  and  then  laughingly  ex¬ 
claimed,  “A  Croppy!”  and  Croppy  henceforth  was  the  title 
by  which  Rossiter  was  known  throughout  the  country,  a  so- 
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briquet  which  was  subsequently  extended  to  the  insurgents 
of  1/98. 

This  new  insult  aroused  Matty  to  a  sudden  ebullition  of  feeling ; 
he  spoke  sharply  to  his  landlord  ;  and,  for  once,  indulged  in  the 
idea  of  seeking'  revenge,  by  removing  the  object  of  his  suspicions. 
His  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  this  feeling ;  at  first  it  was  de¬ 
lightful  ;  it  served  to  give  new  energy  to  his  mind  ;  but  reflection 
warned  him  of  the  sin  and  danger  that  attended  such  an  act ;  and 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  perpetrating  the  dreadful  deed,  the 
pistol  dropped  from  his  hand :  holier  and  kinder  thoughts  oc¬ 
curred,  and  he  escaped  the  crime  of  having  stained  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  a  foster-brother. 

During  all  this  time  Fanny  exhibited  towards  her  husband  the 
most  tender  affection  ;  but  in  her  presence  he  preserved  an  ob¬ 
stinate  silence ;  several  times  she  attempted  to  address  him,  blit 
he  either  commanded  her  to  desist,  or  abruptly  left  her.  When 
she  presented  the  baby  for  a  kiss,  he  frowned,  and  turned  away; 
and  when  she  wept,  he  never  offered  consolation. 

The  general  discontent  now  burst  forth  in  open  rebellion ;  but 
Matty  was  at  first  indifferent  to  the  events  which  were  passing 
around  him.  During  the  first  week  of  the  insurrection,  Fanny 
was  one  day  missed  at  dinner  ;  nurse  Rossiter  had  the  child,  but 
no  mother  appeared.  The  family  were  in  great  alarm,  and  all 
were  on  the  point  of  going  out  in  search  of  her,  when  Mary 
Codey  entered.  There  was  a  smile  of  exultation  on  her  face,  and, 
turning  towards  Matty,  she  said,  jeeringly,  “  Rossiter,  where  is 
your  Barnyfortli  wife  now  ?” 

“  Where  !”  exclaimed  the  unhappy  man,  starting  up  on  his  feet. 

“  In  the  squire’s  arms,  Matty!  in  the  squire’s  arms  !”  she  re¬ 
plied  ;  “Ha  !  is  Mary  Codey  revenged,  Matty  ?” 

But  he  wanted  not  to  gratify  her  revenge;  he  snatched  his 
pistol,  and  ran  to  Healy  Hall ;  here,  however,  he  could  find  no 
traces  of  his  wife  ;  but  he  learnt  enough  to  convince  him  that  his 
long  cherished  suspicions  were  not  without  some  foundation.  A 
flood  of  bitter  tears  relieved  his  heart,  and,  while  the  paroxysm 
was  on  him,  Billy  Mulloy,  in  the  dress  of  an  insurgent  officer, 
paid  him  a  visit.  Treason  could  not  approach  him  at  a  moment 
better  calculated  to  secure  admission  into  his  breast ;  he  hurried 
to  Wexford,  and,  as  the  man  who  had  dishonoured  him  was  a 
Protestant,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  look  upon  all  the  profes¬ 
sors  of  that  creed  as  enemies.  His  natural  humanity  gave  way 
to  momentary  rage  :  he  exceeded  the  most  sanguinary  in  the 
dreadful  excesses  of  the  day,  and,  from  the  savage  ferocity  he  ex- 
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hibited,  a  band  of  ruffians  chose  him  for  their  leader.  While 
busy  with  the  work  of  destruction  on  Wexford  Bridge,  a  voice 
from  the  crowd  exclaimed,  “  Matty  Rossiter,  where  is  your 
wife  ?” 

“Where?”  he  demanded,  turning  round;  and  Mary  Codey 
stood  before  him. 

“At  Healy  Hall,”  she  replied. 

“  You  tould  me  so  afore,  an  lied,”  said  he. 

“No,”  said  she  ;  f  I  sed  Fanny  was  in  the  squire’s  arms,  but 
did  not  say  at  Healy  Hall.  She  is  there  now,  however,  Matty.” 

“The  captain  is  an  injured  man,”  cried  the  mob,  and  as  he 
made  a  movement  to  depart  a  host  of  people  volunteered  to  ac¬ 
company  him.  As  they  passed  up  John  Street,  Mary’s  voice  was 
heard  from  the  church-yard,  exclaiming  “  Matty  Rossiter,  am  1 
revenged?”  * 

At  Healy  Hall  they  were  refused  admittance;  but  resistance 
only  increased  their  resolution  to  enter.  The  place  was  regularly 
besieged  ;  and  while  the  insurgents  were  busy  breaking  in  the 
front  door,  Matty  gained  admission  by  a  back  window,  every  part 
of  the  mansion  being  long  familiar  to  him.  Hurrying  up  stairs, 
with  the  fury  of  a  jealous  man,  he  met  Mr.  Healy  descending. 
They  grappled,  and  both  rolled  down  together  into  the  passage. 

“  Hold,  Matty,  hold  !  don’t  you  know  me — your  own  foster- 
brother?”  said  the  squire,  piteously. 

“  Know  you  ?  Yes!”  replied  the  enraged  Matty,  “  I  have  a 
right  to  know  you.”  And  he  struck  him  with  his  pistol  on  the 
temple.  “This  hour  is  mine,”  he  continued,  “and  now  for  re¬ 
venge.” 

But  just  as  he  was  about  to  pull  the  trigger  of  the  levelled 
pistol,  Fanny,  her  dress  torn,  and  her  hair  streaming  about  her 
face,  rushed  between  her  husband  and  his  victim.  “  No  mur¬ 
der !”  she  exclaimed  ;  “Matty,  dear  Matty,  no  murder  !  Your 
poor  Fanny  is  safe.” 

“Strumpet!”  he  cried,  and  he  madly  struck  her  to  the  ground, 
as  he  strode  past  her  to  reach  the  squire.  At  this  moment  the 
door  gave  way,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  assailants ;  and  Mr. 
Healy,  yielding  to  a  sudden  dread,  cried  out,  “  Matty,  save  me !” 
An  insurgent  hand  was  upon  him  ;  but  such  is  the  strangeness  of 
man’s  nature,  the  individual  who  was  about  to  slay  now  proved  a 
protector.  “  He  is  my  victim,”  said  Matty,  firmly.  “  The 
bridge  of  Wexford  !”  shouted  the  people.  “  No — here,  here  !” 
cried  Tommy  Codey,  who  now  suddenly  appeared  among  them  ; 
“  the  wretch,”  said  he,  “has  ruined  my  sister.  She  was  good 
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and  virtuous  till  he  poisoned  her  ..mind,  and  brought  shame  upon 
the  name  of  Codey.” 

The  cry  of  immediate  vengeance  then  grew  louder,  for  the  nice 
sense  of  female  honour  maintained  amongst  the  Irish  peasantry 
tills  them  with  detestations  against  the  violators  of  it.  The 
“  Croppy,”  as  Matty  was  now  called,  resolved  to  defend  his  fos¬ 
ter-brother — at  least  from  instant  destruction ;  but  the  mal-con- 
tents  were  not  to  be  disappointed  of  their  prey  :  they  pressed 
forward,  and  soon  overpowered  all  opposition.  The  groans  of  the 
unhappy  man,  as  the  multitude  were  trampling  life  out  of  him, 
mingled  dismally  with  the  shrieks  of  Fanny,  and  the  fearful  buzz 
of  the  enraged  populace. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  work  of  destruction  was  accomplished  : 
the  “  Croppy  ”  was  borne  away  by  his  followers,  and  the  unhappy 
Fanny  was  carried  senseless  to  the  house  of  a  neighbour.  It  now 
appeared  that  she  was  sinless  and  stainless.  Mary  Codey  had 
wormed  herself  into  her  confidence,  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing 
her  ruin,  and  had  agreed  to  betray  her  into  the  power  of  Healy, 
although  that  thoughtless  young  man  had  been  her  own  paramour. 
On  the  day  of  the  pattern  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  on 
Fanny’s  honour;  and  the  abduction  which  followed  might  have 
been  prevented,  had  Matty  listened  to  or  sought  an  explanation. 
The  squire,  availing  himself  of  the  opportunities  afforded  him  by 
his  privilege  of  visiting  his  nurse,  persecuted  her  with  his  detest¬ 
able  passion,  until,  seeing  that  her  virtue  was  impregnable,  he 
came  to  the  resolution  of  possessing  himself  of  her  person  by 
force.  Events  prevented  the  full  accomplishment  of  his  design, 
and  though  she  loathed  the  wretch,  she  did  not  wish  her  husband 
to  become  a  murderer.  She  was  faint  with  grief,  watching,  and 
apprehension,  and  the  scene  which  she  witnessed  at  Healy  Flail 
eventually  deprived  her  of  reason.  She  wandered  through  the 
country  for  some  time,  neglected ;  and  when  found  by  her  af¬ 
flicted  father,  she  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton :  all  traces  of  her 
former  loveliness  had  vanished,  and  an  early  grave  hid  her  from 
the  world. 

The  unfortunate  “  Croppy  ”  performed  many  acts  of  madness 
during  the  rebellion  ;  and  on  its  cessation  he  betook  himself  to 
the  fastnesses  of  the  country,  and  joined  the  “  babes  in  the  wood,” 
a  name  by  which  the  outlaws  were  known.  Weary  with  a  life 
abhorrent  to  his  feelings,  he  wandered  home  ;  but  the  heirs  of 
Healy  had  levelled  his  once  happy  dwelling.  He  sat  upon  the 
ruins,  and  if  his  reflections  had  less  sublimity  than  those  of 
Marius  amidst  the  fallen  columns  of  Carthage,  they  were  more 
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heart* rending' ;  they  were  of  a  domestic  nature,  and  he  had  no¬ 
thing  to  expect  from  posterity.  His  injured  wife  was  already 
dead,  and  his  mother  was  not  expected  to  survive  her  many 
months.  On  the  following  day  he  surrendered  himself  to  a  ma¬ 
gistrate  ;  and  as  his  conduct  on  the  bridge  of  Wexford  was  no¬ 
torious,  he  received  from  a  court-martial  sentence  of  death.  On 
his  way  to  the  felon’s  gallows  a  voice  from  the  crowd  exclaimed, 
“  Matty,  I  am  revenged!”  He  turned  round— Mary  Codey 
stood  before  him.  He  raised  his  eye  to  heaven,  and  passed 
firmly  on. 


THE  SILENT  VOICE. 

The  silent  voice!  that  powerful  spell, 

That  more  than  human  tongue  can  tell  ! 

That  speaks  from  the  mansions  of  coldness  and  gloom. 
And  rings  through  the  still  of  the  lonely  tomb  i 
That  can  lull  the  accents  of  woe  to  sleep. 

Or  hid  the  gay  votary  of  pleasure  weep ! 

Have  ye  not  heard  it  when  sorrow  hath  pressed 
With  hand  of  iron  your  aching  breast  1 
Have  ye  not  heard  its  soft  tones  roll 
In  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy  on  the  soul? 

Hath  its  breath  ne’er  extinguished  the  flames  of  care. 
Nor  smothered  the  struggles  of  wan  despair? 

Or,  ’mid  the  gay  moments  of  joyance  and  glee 
Have  its  warnings  ne’er  rung  forth  mournfully  ? 

At  its  sound  have  the  visions  of  bliss  ne’er  fled. 

Nor  grief  on  the  soul  its  dark  drops  shed, 

Nor  the  gushing  tear  that  swiftly  broke 
The  aching  throbs  of  the  heart  bespoke? 

W  hen  the  moon  in  her  glory  reigns  on  high, 

As  her  silvery  robe  hath  met  your  eye, 

Hath  it  ne’er  echoed  with  solemn  sound, 

As  from  the  arch  of  the  blue  profound  ? 

Have  its  melting  tones  ne’er  called  your  gaze 
To  feast  on  those  scenes  of  fond  amaze  ? 

Hath  it  ne’er  led  you  from  earth  to  soar. 

To  read  in  that  volume  of  mystic  lore 

The  might  of  Him  whose  hand  on  high 

Hath  scattered  the  spangles  that  gem  the  sky — 

Who  hath  poised  their  orbits  with  knowledge  and  might. 
And  set  laws  to  the  speed  of  their  measureless  flight? 

When  life  is  fresh  in  its  gayest  bloom. 

Have  its  notes  never  been  of  the  weeping  tomb  ? 

Hath  it  ne’er  whispered  our  brightest  day 
May  set  to  behold  us — lifeless  clay? 

And  w’hen  health  and  vigour  have  bid  us  rejoice, 

Has  sorrow  ne’er  dwelt  in  the  “  silent  voice  ?” 


Carolan. 
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The  flowers  of  May  were  lingering  on  the  brow  of  June,  Spring 
had  waited  to  welcome  Summer,  and  Nature  was  arrayed  in  that 
full  flush  of  loveliness,  which,  in  England,  is  brief  as  it  is  beauti¬ 
ful,  when  I  went  into - shire,  after  seven  years  consideration, 

to  visit  an  old  friend.  After  all,  there  is  not  half  so  much  de¬ 
light  in  renewing  long-interrupted  connexions  as  people  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  thinking  ;  if  old  friends  could  be  found  the  same  after 
twenty  years  estrangement,  as  they  were  in  early  youth,  then 
would  it  be  a  refreshment  to  meet  with  them  in  our  journey 
through  life;  but  subject  to  the  ravages  of  time,  both  in  our 
persons  and  our  minds,  it  is  well,  perhaps,  unless  we  can  grow 
old  together,  and  imperceptibly,  to  part  with  mutual  good  will  at 
the  first  stage  of  our  pilgrimage,  and  not  allow  the  pleasing  re¬ 
trospections  of  early  years  to  be  broken  up  by  suffering  ourselves 
to  witness  the  decay  of  beauty  which  we  once  believed  unfading, 
and  the  decline  of  genius  which  we  thought  immortal.  It  was 
not  a  disappointment  so  severe  as  this,  however,  that  awaited  me 
on  the  occasion  alluded  to  ;  my  friend  was  indeed  changed,  the 
beauty  and  brilliancy  of  youth  were  gone,  but  the  “  enemy  ”  had 
spared  many  delightful  qualifications,  and  amongst  the  rest  a 
habit  of  story-telling,  which  even  at  school  had  been  a  grand  cha¬ 
racteristic. 

To  ramble  amongst  the  beautiful  scenery  which  surrounded 
his  residence,  and  to  listen  to  his  tales,  for  there  was  scarcely  a 
stone  for  which  he  had  not  a  legend,  or  a  house  about  which  he 
could  not  relate  a  history,  was  the  best  entertainment  my  visit  af¬ 
forded.  We  set  out  one  evening  on  an  expedition  of  this  kind ; 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  perfume  of  Flora’s  children,  and  blew 
with  a  cool  freshness  different  both  from  the  languid  breezes  of  a 
sultry  atmosphere,  and  the  chilling  breath  of  an  autumnal  wind  ; 
the  sun  was  fast  sinking,  and  his  beams  were  gilding  the  topmost 
peaks  of  the  hills;  they  were  “  flashed  back  again  ”  by  the  al¬ 
most  innumerable  windows  of  a  large  Gothic  mansion,  which,  as 
I  turned  hastily  round  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  descending 
light,  actually  caused  an  involuntary  start,  so  intensely  did  they 
reflect  the  rays,  as  to  appear  like  eyes  of  fire  glaring  from  under 
the  dark  brows  of  the  ancient  edifice.  This  circumstance  at¬ 
tracted  my  attention  to  the  building.  The  hand  of  modern  archi¬ 
tecture  had  softened  down  none  of  its  angles,  its  pointed  gables 
cut  against  the  evening  sky  in  a  harsh  outline  peculiarly  un¬ 
pleasing,  whilst  the  moat  which  surrounded  its  massive  walls, 
and  the  narrow  bridge  which  led  to  its  ponderous  gates,  seemed 
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to  promise  but  a  “  questionable  ”  welcome  to  its  interior.  Nor 
had  the  primitive  exactness  of  a  magnificent  avenue  been  dis¬ 
turbed  ;  the  old  trees  stood,  as  they  had  done  for  ages,  like 
guards  on  duty,  while  a  distant  view  of  the  gardens  showed  a 
range  of  terraces  enlivened  here  and  there  with  a  box  or  yew 
tree,  distorted  into  a  shape  something  like  a  bird  or  beast,  as  it 
might  happen  ;  and  a  waterfall,  from  a  few  feet,  trickled,  with  a 
tantalizing  monotony,  into  a  marble  basin,  which  seemed  to  be 
considered  too  great  an  ornament  to  be  hidden  by  such  supernu¬ 
meraries  as  flowers  or  shrubs.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  was 
uninviting,  and  I  listened,  with  a  highly-excited  curiosity,  to  the 
following  account,  which,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  my 
friend  related  of  its  inmates. 

“The  family,”  he  said,  “consists  of  Sir  Roger  Blount,  his 
three  sisters,  and  their  protegee.  The  baronet  is  more  remark¬ 
able  for  his  pride  and  choler  than  any  thing  more  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark  ;  inaccessible,  unsocial,  lie''  consumes  his  life  in  a  never- 
ending,  still  beginning,  strife  with  his  friends  and  neigbours ;  he 
is,  let  all  womankind  be  thankful,  a  bachelor,  and  his  sisters 
(perhaps  mankind  have  no  great  reason  to  lament,)  are  spinsters. 
Tired  of  their  own  society,  yet  shrinking  from  an  intercourse 
with  the  neighbourhood,  they  thought  it  expedient,  some  years 
since,  to  invite  a  younger  brother’s  youngest  daughter  to  reside 
with  them  at  Oldfield  Hall.  It  was  on  just  such  an  evening  as 
this  that  the  carriage  containing  their  little  victim  drove  through 
the  avenue  ;  it  was  painful  to  think  how  many  innocent  pleasures 
she  was  about  to  sacrifice  for  the  ‘glorious  uncertainty’  of  a 
legacy  in  perspective. 

“  The  footsteps  of  childhood  were  strange  sounds  in  the  halls  of 
Oldfield,  and  it  was  long’  before  Margaret  Blount  could  be  made 
to  regulate  hers  to  the  delicate  ears  and  sensitive  nerves  of  her 
new  host:  it  was  long,  too,  before  she  could  remember  that  it 
was  against  the  rules  of  the  establishment  to  laugh  at  any  thing 
but  Sir  Roger’s  jokes,  (which  were  ‘few  and  far  between,’)  and 
the  tricks  of  Aunt  Peggy’s  favourite  pug  dog.  It  was  long  be¬ 
fore  she  could  be  made  to  recollect  that  singing  belonged  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  choristers  of  the  village  church,  and  that  the  Misses 
Blount  could  endure  no  other  ;  and  long,  very  long  before  she 
could  forget  the  delightful  companionship  of  a  large  family  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  never-ceasing  care  and  kindness  of 
her  father  and  mother.  Most  children  would  have  pined  into  a 
consumption  under  such  discipline  as  she  experienced ;  she,  how¬ 
ever,  retained  her  spirit  and  *  gaiete  de  cceur though  a  little 
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tamed  and  moderated,  to  suit  ‘the  fashion  of  the  time/  and  she 
flitted  about  Oldfield  with  somewhat  the  air  of  a  caged  bird  that 
would  be  glad  to  escape,  yet  was  determined  to  make  the  best  of 
a  very  sorry  condition.  She  has  4  the  merry  black  eye/  a  sure 
indication  of  quick  intellect  and  vivacity  of  temper,  which  rather 
belongs  to  the  French  than  the  English  physiognomy;  not  a  large, 
dark,  languishing  orb  that  looks  nothing  but  sentiment  and  pas¬ 
sion,  but  small,  bright,  and  piercing,  it  sheds  a  brilliancy  over 
the  whole  countenance  ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  *  window  to  her  soul/ 
and,  added  to  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness,  and  a  smile  irresistibly 
charming,  we  have  a  tout  ensemble  which  is  usually  described  by 
the  word  figurante. 

“  To  mediate  between  the  disputing  parties,  for  Sir  Roger  and 
his  sisters  were  frequently  in  open  warfare,  to  answer  the  letters 
of  distant  cousins  who  occasionally  ventured  to  offer  a  few  words 
of  civility,  in  the  hope  of  making  a  figure  in  Sir  Roger’s  will, 
and  to  read  a  sermon  daily  to  Aunt  Peggy,  the  subject  generally 
chosen  being  the  duties  of  obedience  and  humility,  formed  the 
chief  employment  of  Margaret’s  years  till  she  reached  the  age  of 
fifteen.  It  happened,  at  that  period,  that  Miss  Louisa  Blount,  a 
lady  who  seemed  to  have  monopolized  the  talents  of  the  whole 
family,  but  whose  person  had  early  faded,  and  whose  temper  had 
been  soured  by  the  ill  success  of  an  early  attachment,  wished  to 
divert  her  mind  by  the  study  of  botany,  and  on  that  account,  re¬ 
gretting  her  ignorance  of  Latin,  she  sent  Margaret  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  clergyman,  to  gain  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  that  lan¬ 
guage  to  assist  in  prosecuting  her  plan.  This  opened  a  new  era 
in  the  life  of  Margaret,  for  as  nothing  is  positively  good  or  bad 
but  by  comparison,  she  felt  her  situation  at  Oldfield  doubly  irk¬ 
some  by  contrasting  it  with  the  happy  state  of  freedom  enjoyed 
by  the  family  of  Mr.  Worthington.  It  happened,  too,  that  Ar¬ 
thur  Middleton,  another  pupil  of  that  gentleman,  sometimes 
crossed  her  path  :  he  was  a  few  years  older  than  herself,  and  his 
lot  in  life  was  rather  similar,  for  he  had  been  taken  from  his 
home  by  a  lady  and  gentleman  and  brought  up  as  their  heir  ;  but 
Arthur  Middleton  was  in  danger  of  being  spoiled  by  the  kindness 
of  his  guardians,  not,  like  Margaret,  by  their  severity.  The 
anxiety  of  Mrs.  Beresford  to  prevent  his  catching  cold  cost  him 
the  sacrifice  of  manv  a  stroll,  and  the  dread  which  Mr.  Beresford 
had  of  drowning  prevented  the  possibility  of  his  getting  within  a 
mile  of  a  piece  of  water.  Fishing,  shooting,  every  sport  was  pro¬ 
hibited  on  the  plea  of  danger,  by  his  cruelly  kind  friends.  Both 
Arthur  and  Margaret  possessed  spirits  impatient  of  restraint;  they 
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therefore  made  common  cause  against  the  restrictions  of  Beech 
Lodge  and  Oldfield  Hall,  complained  freely  of  the  respective  sys¬ 
tems,  sympathized  in  each  other’s  grievances,  and  finally  fell 
in  love. 

“  The  hour  which  would  bring  them  together  on  their  way  to 
the  vicarage  was  now  the  only  one  in  the  twenty-four  that  had 
any  place  in  their  memories ;  the  rest  of  the  day  was  a  mere 
blank.  Some  awkward  mistakes  occurred  in  consequence  ;  Mar¬ 
garet  addressed  ‘My  dear  Arthur/  instead  of  ‘My  dear  De¬ 
borah/  when  writing,  to  Aunt  Peggy’s  bosom  friend,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  being  half  blind,  did  not  discover  the  mistake  ;  and  Arthur 
took  a  copy  of  verses,  redolent  of  Margaret,  to  Mr.  Worthington, 
instead  of  a  Latin  exercise;  but  he,  having  no  taste  for  English 
poetry,  returned  it  at  the  first  glance.  Still  the  families  were 
quite  ignorant  of  their  secret;  Margaret’s  aunts  had  hitherto 
had  so  little  occasion  to  reprove  her  that  the  negligence  she  at 
present  evinced  varied  the  ‘even  tenour’  of  their  lives,  and  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  scolding  her  as  well  as  their  maids;  in¬ 
deed,  Margaret’s  decrease  of  vivacity  rendered  her  an  object  of 
unusual  interest  to  her  Aunt  Isabel,  who  thought  it  a  proof  of 
virtue  to  appear  miserable,  and  who  observed,  with  satisfaction, 
that  ‘Margaret  was  low-spirited,  poor  thing!  She  was  like  her 
and  her  great  aunt,  who  was  never  seen  to  smile ;  a  family  com¬ 
plaint,  poor  thing!’ 

“As  for  Arthur,  his  numerous  trespasses  only  afforded  kind 
Mrs.  Beresford  an  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  him  for  the 
pleasure  of  making  it  up  again  ;  so  that  he  and  his  young  love 
might  have  grown  old  under  the  wings  of  their  benefactors,  with¬ 
out  a  suspicion  of  their  mutual  attachment,  but  for  one  of  those 
accidents  which  flow  impetuously  into  the  tide  of  life,  ruffling  its 
current  and  overwhelming  the  little  tributary  stream  of  true  love, 

4  the  course’  of  which  ‘did  never  yet  run  smooth.’ 

“Captain  Whitbourne  invited  himself  to  Oldfield  Hall  to  take 
the  diversion  of  shooting,  in  the  same  September  that  Margaret 
completed  her  seventeenth  year;  he  was  the  son  of  a  schoolfellow 
of  Sir  Roger,  with  whom  he  had  been  at  Eton  ;  the  baronet 
thought  the  honour  intended  him  quite  superfluous,  and  wished 
a  few  v/eeks  later  had  been  named,  when  he  was  sure  to  be  laid 
up  with  the  gout.  However,  politeness,  that  invaluable  substitute 
for  hospitality,  obliged  him  to  answer  the  captain’s  proposal  with 
an  assurance  that  he  should  be  most  happy  to  see  him.  The  hero 
came:  he  was  a  young  man  who  had  seen  some  service  and  a 
g  reat  deal  of  the  world,  was  allowed,  by  the  ladies,  to  be  hand- 
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some,  and  believed  himself  an  Adonis ;  vanity  regulated  alike  his 
opinions  and  his  actions,  and  he  was  every  inch  a  coxcomb.  He 
was,  therefore,  quite  an  anamoly  at  Oldfield  Hall ;  Sir  Roger  utter¬ 
ed  a  despairing  ejaculation  of  ‘  What  shall  we  do  with  him  ?’  as  he 
saw  him  alight  from  his  tilbury;  the  old  ladies  looked  ruffled  and 
disconcerted,  while  Margaret’s  eyes  were  lighted  up  with  unusual 
brightness,  under  the  influence  of  two  feelings  very  common  to 
her — maidenly  curiosity,  and  the  love  of  something  new.  Cap¬ 
tain  Whitbourne’s  sensations  were  not  more  pleasant  than  those 
his  appearance  had  occasioned  in  his  host.  *  Humph,’  thought 
he,  as  he  took  a  survey  of  the  family,  ‘one,  two,  three,  four,  five; 
here  is  a  bore  for  almost  every  day  of  the  week  I  intend  to  stay  !’ 
While  stepping  up  to  the  baronet,  who  received  him  with  the 
most  punctilious  ceremony,  he  assured  him  *  that  to  find  himself 
at  Oldfield  was  one  of  the  happiest  events  of  his  life.’ 

“Another  glance  round  the  apartment  convinced  the  captain 
that  all  the  family  did  not  belong  to  ‘  the  years  before  the  flood.’ 
Margaret,  he  saw,  was  young  and  tolerably  pretty ;  she  must  ad¬ 
mire  him,  of  course;  besides,  she  would  be  very  good  game  of  an 
evening,  when  the  field  game  was  over.  In  conformity  with  these 
notions  he  set  about  making  himself  perfectly  agreeable,  and 
succeeded  so  well  that  in  a  few  hours  he  had  quite  established 
himself  in  Margaret’s  good  graces,  who,  before  she  rested  that 
night,  began  an  essay  on  the  difference  between  love  and  admira¬ 
tion,  evidently  endeavouring  to  excuse  her  own  heart  to  her  own 
conscience  for  allowing  any  portion  of  its  regard  to  be  stolen 
from  Ar thur  Middleton.  Sir  Roger  retired  very  well  pleased 
to  see  that  Captain  Whitbourne  would  amuse  himself  with  his 
‘little  cousin,’  an  epithet  he  had  only  once  before  applied  to  his 
protegee,  and  that  was  when  she  wrote  an  epigram  on  Sir  Ralph 
Mortimer,  his  nearest  neighbour  and  bitterest  enemy  ;  he  could 
now,  he  thought,  turn  the  captain  over  to  the  gamekeepers  and 
his  niece,  take  his  usual  nap  after  dinner,  engage  himself  with 
his  man  of  business  all  the  morning,  and  get  through  the  dreaded 
week  much  better  than  he  expected. 

“  The  rich  hues  of  an  autumnal  sunset  were  glowing  over  the 
landscape,  the  windows  of  Sir  Roger’s  dining-room  were  thrown 
up  to  admit  the  breezes  which,  after  a  sultry  September  day,  de¬ 
serve,  even  in  England,  to  be  called  bland.  Sir  Roger  himself 
was  resolutely  prosecuting  his  intended  snooze,  and  the  Misses 
Blount  had  withdrawn,  politely  hoping  that  Margaret  would  do 
her  utmost  to  entertain  their  guest,  who  was  standing  and  point¬ 
ing  out,  with  a  painter’s  feeling,  the  beauties  of  the  Claude-like 
scene  which  lay  before  the  window.  ‘  Sir  Roger  Blouut  has  no 
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Claudes  in  liis  collection,  I  think/  said  the  captain.  f  Oh,  no/ 
replied  Margaret,  4  battle  pieces  and  field  sports  are  more  to  his 
taste,  subjects  in  which  there  is  something  to  be  contended  for 
—a  life  and  death  matter/  f  Bon  dieu !  then  he  should  change 
places  with  me,  for  I  am  sick  of  war,  and  would  willingly  give  up 
my  captaincy  for  his  baronetcy. ’ 

“  Margaret  looked  at  her  companion  with  a  piercing  glance; 
the  declaration  was  so  at  variance  with  his  general  conversation 
that  she  thought  and  told  him  ‘  he  was  not  to  be  believed.’  ‘  ’Tis 
true,  my  dear  young  lady,  ’tis  true,  by  my  sword  !’  said  the  hero. 
‘What,  exchange  the  fashion  and  fame  of  Captain  Whitbourne 
for  the  obscurity  and  dull  uniformity  of  Sir  Roger  Blount’s 
existence?’  exclaimed  Margaret.  ‘  Certahieraentd  ‘And  for 
what?’  ‘For  you/  whispered  the  captain,  trying  to  look  irre¬ 
sistible,  and  stealing  a  look  at  the  sleeping  baronet.  Margaret 
blushed,  but  instantly  recovering  her  self-possession,  she  said, 
laughing,  ‘  You  are  very  good,  sir,  to  pay  me  such  a  high  compli¬ 
ment,  but  pray  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  even  if  I  gave  you  credit 
for  what  you  have  just  asserted,  which  I  am  free  to  say  I  do  not, 
there  are  reasons  which  must  prevent  my  listening  to  any  thing 
more  of  the  kind.’ 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


STANZAS. 

I  wandered  by  her  side  in  Youth’s  fair  spring, 

When  all  the  world  seemed  beautiful  and  young, 

When  Hope  was  Truth,  and  she  a  peerless  thing. 

Round  which  my  heart’s  best,  fondest  wishes  clung; 

Her  cheek  was  fanned,  not  smitten  by  Time’s  wing  ; 

Her  heart  Love  had  drawn  sweets  from,  but  not  stung  ; 
And  as  in  Youth’s  and  Beauty’s  light  she  moved, 

All  blessed  her — she  was  lovely  and  beloved! 

I  stood  by  her  again,  when  her  cheek  bloomed 
Brighter  than  ever,  but  with  ominous  hue  ; 

And  her  eyes’  fire  was  dimmed  not,  but  assumed 
A  warmer,  wilder,  yet  a  ghastlier  blue  ; 

And  her  wan  cheek  proclaimed  that  she  was  doomed, 

And  her  worn  frame  her  soul  seemed  bursting  through, 
And  friends  and  lovers  were  around  her  sighing, 

And  life’s  last  sands  were  ebbing — she  was  dying  ! 

I  stood  by  her  again,  and,  bending  down, 

Sealed  on  her  lips  a  pledge  which  they  returned  not, 

And  pressed  her  to  my  bosom,  but  her  own 

With  life’s  warm  throb  to  mine  responsive  burned  not ; 

I  clasped  her  hand,  but,  as  in  days  by-gone. 

Her  heart’s  thoughts  from  its  eloquent  pulse  I  learned  not  ; 
Light  from  her  eye,  hue  from  her  cheek  had  fled. 

And  her  warm  heart  was  frozen — she  was  dead  ! 
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There  has  been  as  yet  no  want  of  new  books.  The  appetite 
of  the  reading  public  seems  to  increase  as  the  season  declines  ; 
and  publishers,  apparently  eager  to  sustain  the  excitement,  have, 
it  would  appear,  reserved  their  best  and  most  novel  works  for  the 
month  of  August.  Some  years  since  no  bookseller  thought  of 
tempting  the  town  with  even  a  new  tale  after  the  west  end  had 
been  deserted ;  but,  owing  either  to  steam  or  Mr.  Colburn,  the 
distinction  of  fashionable  and  unfashionable  seasons  is  no  longer 
recognized  in  the  literary  market.  Each  new  work  is  now  pro¬ 
cured  with  as  much  facility,  the  day  after  publication,  in  Bath  or 
Buxton,  as  in  Bond  Street  or  Piccadilly,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
published  just  as  well  in  August  as  January. 

Two  very  remarkable  books  have  been  published  during  the 
preceding  month,  “The  Book  of  the  Boudoir,”  by  Lady  Mor¬ 
gan,  and  “  Personal  and  Literary  Memorials,”  by  the  author  of 
“  Four  Years  in  France.”  The  first  is  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  the  fair  writer  ;  lively,  agreeable,  pompous,  and  satirical. 
The  anecdotes  are  new,  and  well  told  ;  and  the  autobiography  so 
amusing,  that  we  regret  her  ladyship  has  not  given  us  more  of  it. 
The  second  is  of  a  similar  complexion,  but  yet  very  different  in 
its  execution :  it  is  not  less  amusing,  but  it  ha3  more  mind  about 
it.  Mr.  Best,  the  author,  tells  a  story  well;  and  as  he  is  an  old 
man,  and  has  mixed  much  in  the  world,  he  has  many  to  tell.  He 
has  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  great  lights  of  the  last 
age,  and  has  here  recorded  many  agreeable  anecdotes  of  Paley  and 
others.  They  have  the  merit  of  being  all  new.  Mr.  Best  does 
not,  however,  confine  himself  to  puns  or  stories :  he  is  a  theo¬ 
logian,  and  of  course  an  ardent  one,  for  at  an  early  age  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  established  church,  and  took  refuge  in  Catholicism  ; 
but  even  that  part  of  his  book  which  relates  to  these  matters  is 
not  devoid  of  interest,  and  is  not  likely  to  give  offence  to  the 
most  orthodox  reader. 

It  seems  now  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  “sermons  are 
less  read  than  tales.”  Sir  Roger  Gresley,  at  all  events,  appears  to 
be  of  this  opinion  ;  for  he  has  in  “Sir  Philip  Gasteneys,  a  Minor,” 
preached  a  very  long  and  a  very  elaborate  discourse  on  the  crime 
of  gambling — a  work,  at  this  time  of  day,  of  supererogation.  The 
tale,  however,  is  not  devoid  of  interest ;  and  may  be  read  by 
young  gentlemen,  who  are  blessed  with  more  money  than  discre¬ 
tion,  with  advantage. 

“The  Davenels,  or  a  Campaign  of  Fashion  in  Dublin,”  is  a 
very  lively  and  well-told  tale  of  fashionable  life  in  the  Irish 
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metropolis.  The  sketches  of  character  are  well  drawn,  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  story  well  sustained,  and  the  moral,  of  course,  ex¬ 
cellent.  We  learn  from  it  that  people  are  actuated  with  pretty 
much  the  same  passions  in  Dublin  that  they  are  in  London ;  that 
young  ladies  there,  when  ff  young  and  handsome,”  know  it  ;  and 
that  fond  mothers  are  solicitous  about  the  fate  of  their  children. 
There  are  peculiarities,  however,  about  an  Hibernian  fashionable 
which  give  to  this  book  an  air  of  novelty. 

An  old  friend,  during  the  last  month,  has  made  his  appearance 
with  a  new  face.  “  Guy  Mannering”  is  now  before  us,  more 
splendidly  clothed  than  ever,  and  not  a  whit  less  attractive  than 
some  dozen  years  since,  when  we  devoured  his  whole  history,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  repulsiveness  of  Meg  Merrilies.  It  forms  the 
third  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  the  “  Waverley  Novels and, 
like  the  two  which  have  preceded  it,  is  enriched  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  and  notes,  by  the  author,  and  two  engravings  on  steel,  one 
by  Duncan  after  Leslie,  and  the  other  by  C.  G,  Cooke  after  Kidd. 
In  the  first.  Dominie  Sampson  is  represented  in  the  library  with 
uplifted  hands,  apparently  exclaiming  “  Prodigious !”  in  the 
other  we  have  the  urchin  conducting  the  benighted  stranger  to 
the  great  man’s  house.  Both  are  highly  finished.  In  the  intro¬ 
duction  Sir  Walter  has  detailed  the  legend  from  which  he  bor¬ 
rowed  the  incidents  of  the  story,  and  in  the  notes  we  have  little 
histories  of  the  personages  from  whom  lie  modelled  his  principal 
characters.  Meg  Merrilies  was  a  gipsy,  and  Dominie  Sampson 
was  tutor  in  a  gentleman’s  family.  The  character  of  Dandle 
Dinmont,  the  author  says,  was  drawn  from  no  individual.  “A 
dozen,”  he  says,  “at  least,  of  stout  Liddesdale  yeomen  with 
whom  he  has  been  acquainted,  and  whose  hospitality  he  has 
shared  in  his  rambles  through  that  wild  country,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  totally  inaccessible  save  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
text,  might  lay  claim  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  rough,  but  faith¬ 
ful,  hospitable,  and  generous  farmer.  But  one  circumstance  oc¬ 
casioned  the  name  to  be  fixed  upon  a  most  respectable  individual 
of  this  class,  now  no  more.  Mr.  James  Davidson,  of  Hindlee,  a 
tenant  of  Lord  Douglas,  besides  the  points  of  blunt  honesty,  per¬ 
sonal  strength,  and  hardihood,  designed  to  be  expressed  in  the 
character  of  Dandie  Dinmont,  had  the  humour  of  naming  a  cele¬ 
brated  race  of  terriers  which  he  possessed,  by  the  generic  names 
of  Mustard  and  Pepper,  (according  as  their  colour  was  yellow,  or 
greyish-black,)  without  any  other  individual  distinction,  except 
as  according  to  the  nomenclature  in  the  text.  Mr.  Davidson  re¬ 
sided  at  Hindlee,  a  wild  farm,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Teviotdale 
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mountains,  and  bordering  close  on  Liddesdale,  where  the  rivers 
and  brooks  divide  as  they  take  their  course  to  the  eastern  and 
western  seas.  His  passion  for  the  chase,  in  all  its  forms,  but  es¬ 
pecially  for  fox-hunting,  as  followed  in  the  fashion  described  in 
the  next  chapter,  in  conducting  which  lie  was  skilful  beyond  most 
men  in  the  south  highlands,  was  the  distinguishing  point  in  his 
character. 

“  When  the  tale  on  which  these  comments  are  written  became 
rather  popular,  the  name  of  Dandie  Dinrnont  was  generally  given 
to  him,  which  Mr.  Davidson  received  with  great  good  humour, 
only  saying,  while  he  distinguished  the  author  by  the  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  him  in  the  country,  where  his  own  is  so  common — ‘that 
the  sheriff  had  not  written  about  him  mair  than  about  other  folk, 
but  only  about  his  dogs.’  An  English  lady  of  high  rank  and 
fashion  being  desirous  to  possess  a  brace  of  the  celebrated  Mus¬ 
tard  and  Pepper  terriers,  expressed  her  wishes  in  a  letter,  which 
was  literally  addressed  to  Dandie  Dinrnont,  under  which  very  ge- 
neral  direction  it  reached  Mr.  Davidson,  who  was  justly  proud  of 
the  application,  and  failed  not  to  comply  with  a  request  which 
did  him  and  his  favourite  attendants  so  much  honour. 

“  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  offending  the  memory  of 
a  kind  and  worthy  man,  if  I  mention  a  little  trait  of  character 
which  occurred  in  Mr.  Davidson’s  last  illness.  I  use  the  words 
of  the  excellent  clergyman  who  attended  him,  who  gave  the  ac¬ 
count  to  a  reverend  gentleman  of  the  same  persuasion  ; — 

“  ‘  I  read  to  Mr.  Davidson  the  very  suitable  and  interesting 
truths  you  addressed  to  him.  He  listened  to  them  with  great 
seriousness,  and  has  uniformly  displayed  a  deep  concern  about 
his  soul’s  salvation.  He  died  on  the  first  sabbath  of  the  year 
(1820)  ;  an  apoplectic  stroke  deprived  him  in  an  instant  of  all 
sensation,  but  happily  his  brother  was  at  his  bed-side,  for  he  had 
detained  him  from  the  meeting-house  that  day  to  be  near  him, 
although  he  felt  himself  not.  much  worse  than  usual. — So  you 
have  got  the  last  little  Mustard  that  the  hand  of  Dandie  Dinrnont 
bestowed. 

“  *  His  ruling  passion  was  strong  even  on  the  eve  of  death. 
Mr.  Baillie’s  fox-hounds  had  started  a  fox  opposite  to  his  window 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  dogs, 
his  eyes  glistened  ;  he  insisted  on  getting  out  of  bed,  and  with 
much  difficulty  got  to  the  window,  and  there  enjoyed  the  fun,  as 
he  called  it.  When  I  came  down  to  ask  for  him,  he  said,  “  he 
had  seen  Reynard,  but  had  not  seen  his  death.  If  it  had  been  the 
will  of  Providence,”  he  added,  “  I  would  have  liked  to  have  been 
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after  him  ;  but  I  am  glad  that  I  got  to  the  window,  and  am  thank¬ 
ful  for  what  I  saw,  for  it  has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good.” 
Notwithstanding  these  eccentricities,  (adds  the  sensible  and 
liberal  clergyman,)  I  sincerely  hope  and  believe  he  has  gone  to  a 
better  world,  and  better  company  and  enjoyments.’ 

“  If  some  part  of  this  little  narrative  may  excite  a  smile,  it 
is  one  which  is  consistent  with  the  most  perfect  respect  for 
the  simple-minded  invalid,  and  his  kind  and  judicious  religious 
instructor,  who,  we  hope,  will  not  be  displeased  with  our  giving, 
we  trust,  a  correct  edition  of  an  anecdote  which  has  been  pretty 
generally  circulated.  The  race  of  Pepper  and  Mustard  are  in  the 
highest  estimation  at  this  day,  not  only  for  vermin-killing,  but 
for  intelligence  and  fidelity.  Those  who,  like  the  author,  possess 
a  brace  of  them,  consider  them  as  very  desirable  companions.” 

Another  illustration  of  the  “  Waverley  Novels”  has  just  ap¬ 
peared,  under  the  title  of  “  Memoirs  of  His  Own  Life  and  Times,” 
by  Sir  James  Turner.  Sir  James  evidently  sat  for  “Dugald 
Dalgetty ;”  his  principles  were  quite  as  convenient,  and  his  for¬ 
tune  was  somewhat  similar.  This  narrative  throws  much  ad¬ 
ditional  light  on  the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  is 
curious  on  various  accounts.  Of  its  authenticity  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

Colonel  Napier  has  published  the  second  volume  of  his  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  Peninsular  War,”  and  the  events  which  it  details  can 
never  fail  to  give  it  the  utmost  interest  with  all  Europe.  If  the 
colonel  only  fought  half  as  well  as  he  writes,  he  ought  to  have 
been  a  general  before  this. 

We  have  had  lately  to  notice  various  travels  in  the  west  and 
the  east,  and  we  have  now  to  turn  to  the  north.  “A  Journey 
through  Norway,  Lapland,  and  part  of  Sweden,”  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Everest,  though  rich  in  geological  facts,  is  nevertheless 
entertaining.  The  rev.  author  examined  cities  as  well  as  moun¬ 
tains,  and  looked  at  fair  faces  as  well  as  on  rocks  and  pebbles. 
He  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  a  Norwegian  newspaper,  that 
forty-eight  thousand  lobsters  are  sent  yearly  from  Areudal  to 
London.  In  several  parts  of  Norway  the  people  are  extremely 
poor :  the  women,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  climate,  go 
barefooted,  and  the  ground  they  cultivate  is  sterile  and  swampy. 
They  are,  however,  cleanly  in  their  habits,  and  in  general  able 
to  read. 

In  conjunction  with  the  foregoing  we  ought  to  notice  “Me¬ 
morials  of  Charles  John  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,”  by  W. 
G.  Meredith,  Esq.  This  work  places  the  ruler  of  the  iron  north 
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in  a  very  favourable  point  of  view,  and  numerous  documents  are 
given  to  confirm  the  author’s  statement. 

“  Elements  of  Medical  Statistics,”  by  F.  Bisset  Hawkins,  M.  D. 
is  a  very  learned  and  a  very  valuable  book.  It  treats  of  those 
medical  subjects  which  can  interest  the  politician  and  philan¬ 
thropist  ;  and  establishes  one  fact  which  cannot  prove  otherwise 
than  grateful  to  all  within  sound  of  Bow  bell.  “  It  has,”  says 
the  doctor,  “  been  long  the  fashion,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  to 
exhaust  every  variety  of  reproach  on  the  climate  of  our  country, 
and  particularly  on  the  atmosphere  of  London ;  and  yet  we  shall 
find,  that  the  most  favoured  spots  in  Europe — the  places  which 
have  long  been  selected  as  the  resort  of  invalids,  and  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  health' — are  far  more  fatal  to  life  than  even  this  great 
metropolis.” 

Of  poetry  there  is,  as  usual,  no  deficiency.  “  Adra,  or  the 
Peruvian,”  by  the  author  of  the  “  Ruined  City,”  is  full  of  poetry 
of  a  very  sweet  and  very  superior  kind.  ‘‘Cain  the  Wanderer; 
A  Vision  of  Heaven ;  Darkness,  and  other  poems,”  is  a  work 
which  bespeaks  a  mind  deeply  imbued  with  all  that  is  great, 
and  masterly,  and  sublime.  Unlike  Lord  Byron’s  Cain,  the  first 
poem  is  devoid  of  scepticism— a  poet  should  never  doubt ;  but  it 
breathes  those  pure  and  holy  sentiments  which  find  their  echo  in 
every  well  regulated  bosom.  The  author  has  shown  that  a  poet 
need  not  sacrifice  to  bad  taste  or  infidelity. 

The  schoolmaster  is  certainly  abroad  ;  every  body  reads,  and, 
accordingly,  our  most  distinguished  booksellers  find  it  their  in¬ 
terest  to  publish  at  so  low  a  rate  as  to  render  their  works  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  million.  The  late  Mr.  Constable,  of  Edinburgh,  led 
the  way  in  popular  publications.  His  “Miscellany”  still  con¬ 
tinues  attractive ;  and  Mr.  Murray,  having  ascertained,  by  the 
rapid  and  extensive  sale  of  Lord  Byron’s  works  in  a  cheap  form, 
that  low-priced  books  were  most  profitable,  wisely  determined  on 
“  A  Family  Library.”  Five  volumes  of  this  publication  have  al¬ 
ready  appeared;  they  are  got  up  in  a  very  superior  style,  highly 
embellished,  and  well  written.  The  first  two  volumes  contain 
“  A  Life  of  Buonaparte  the  third,  “  The  Life  of  Alexander  the 
Great and  the  fourth  is  the  first  of  three  volumes  to  be  devoted 
to  “  The  Lives  of  British  Painters.”  The  fifth  is  the  first  of  three 
volumes  in  which  is  to  be  comprised  the  “  History  of  the  Jews.” 

The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  has  also 
published  some  neat  volumes  devoted  to  popular  literature,  at 
a  still  lower  price  than  any  of  these  we  have  mentioned.  They 
are,  perhaps,  more  useful,  and  not  less  entertaining,  than  the 
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“  Family  Library  ”  or  “  Constable’s  Miscellany.’’  Another  se¬ 
ries  of  cheap  books  has  been  announced  by  Messrs.  Whittaker 
and  Co.  It  is  to  consist  exclusively  of  histories.  Surely  all 
these  prove  that  the  march  of  intellect  is  now  rapid. 

From  literature  to  cookery  is  a  natural  transition.  The  wisest 
man  must  sometimes  dine ;  and  if  he  desires  a  good  dinner  he 
will  recommend  to  his  housekeeper’s  notice  Mrs.  Dalgairn’s 
“  Practice  of  Cookery,”  the  most  practical  and  useful  book  on 
culinary  science  which  we  have  met  for  some  time.  The  epicure, 
as  well  as  those  who  wish  to  be  comfortable  and  economical,  will 
consult  it  with  advantage  ;  and  though  we  would  not  have  all  young 
ladies,  like  Mrs.  Primrose,  adepts  in  the  manufacture  of  goose¬ 
berry  wine,  a  theoretic  knowledge,  at  least,  of  that  art  in  which 
Dr.  Kitchener  excelled,  will  do  them  no  disservice. 

“  The  Female  Servant’s  Adviser”  deserves  a  place  by  the  side 
of  Mrs.  Dalgairn’s  volume.  It  is  filled  with  useful  maxims,  plain 
directions,  and  valuable  advice.  The  mistress  who  desires  to 
have  a  good  servant  should  present  her  with  this  little  book. 


LETTERS  FROM  LONDON.— NO.  IV. 

Summer,  my  dear  Julia,  has  passed,  and  yet  the  town  is  not 
quite  deserted  ;  a  few  dukes  and  duchesses  still  linger  about  St. 
James’s  and  the  west  end,  and  an  occasional  coronet  may  now  and 
then  be  seen  flitting  through  Piccadilly.  Every  thing  else,  how¬ 
ever,  gives  note  of  fashionable  absence ;  the  mansions  in  the 
different  squares  look  gloomy ;  the  opera  is  closed  ;  and  there 
are  no  concerts.  Until  within  the  last  few  weeks  there  was  no 
deficiency  of  musical  treats  ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  our  se¬ 
condary  concerts  were  not  free  from  glaring  imperfections, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  circumstance  of  there  being  some  one  per¬ 
former,  generally  a  vocalist,  of  whom  the  public  is  so  fond,  as  to 
make  that  individual  necessary  in  every  concert,  at  which  a  full 
house  or  a  full  room  is  expected  ;  and  the  sum  demanded  by 
this  important  person  is  usually  so  great  as  to  render  a  fair  ade¬ 
quate  remuneration  of  the  other  performers  wholly  impracticable. 
This  was  eminently  the  case  when  Catalani  was  prima  donna  as~ 
valuta.  No  concert  could  succeed  without  her  ;  and  her  terms 
were  so  exorbitant,  that,  except  for  the  opera,  no  other  per¬ 
former  of  eminence  could  be  engaged ;  and  those  who  were  en¬ 
gaged  were  beaten  down  to  the  lowest  degree  of  musical  pay. 
Since  her  departure,  Sontag  and  Malibran  seem  to  have  exercised 
a  similar  pernicious  dominion  ;  the  consequence  of  which  has 
been  decided  and  glaring  imperfections  in  our  concerts. 
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After  all,  I  fear  we  are  not  a  musical  people  :  we  pay  well, 
but  are  our  ears  good  ?  In  Germany,  Italian  madrigals  and  glees 
are  delighfully  performed,  on  account  of  the  marvellous  nicety 
of  ear  which  educated  German  singers  possess;  but  with  us  this 
charming’  style  of  music  has  fallen  into  disfavour.  We  have 
various  assemblies  for  the  performance  of  vocal  music  in  parts. 
At  the  madrigal  society — and  I  have  been  present  at  one  or  two 
meetings — madrigals  are  constantly  sung.  But  how  ?  By  ama¬ 
teurs  of  a  certain  age ;  and  boys  from  the  three  choirs  ;  these 
perform  their  parts  tolerably ;  but  the  men  !  The  consequence 
is  that,  amateur  like,  they  please  the  performers  better  than 
the  hearers.  Yet  there  cannot  be  a  greater  musical  treat  than  a 
well-sung  Italian  madrigal.  Clari’s  madrigals  are  little  known 
in  this  country,  but  they  are  beautiful  in  a  high  degree ;  and  by 
those  who  wish  to  attain  the  rare  accomplishment  of  singing  at 
sight,  these  and  the  duets  of  Handel,  Steffani,  and  Durante, 
should  be  incessantly  practised. 

Enough  of  music,  methink  I  hear  you  exclaim  ;  what  of  the 
stage?  Why,  the  two  summer  houses  are  pretty  well  attended  : 
several  new  pieces  have  been  successful ;  and  the  Surrey  and  the 
Coburg  theatres,  setting  the  lord  chamberlain  and  the  lessee  of 
Drury  Lane  at  defiance,  are  nightly  performing  the  regular 
drama.  Davidge,  the  proprietor  of  the  Coburg,  some  time  since, 
took  an  ingenious  method  of  filling  his  boxes.  He  issued  tickets 
which  admitted  two  for  two  shillings,  and  though  this  scheme 
was  denounced  as  degrading  and  ruinous,  the  result  has  been  that 
Mr.  Davidge  has  made  a  small  fortune  ;  and  it  is  reported  that  he 
has  offered  nine  thousand  n-year  for  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
When  he  commenced  issuing  two  shilling  tickets,  his  funds 
amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  eighteen  shillings  I 

The  drama  is  evidently  on  the  decline  throughout  the  politer 
nations  of  Europe ;  theatrical  speculations  have  been  quite  as 
ruinous  in  France  as  in  this  country;  and  in  Italy  the  degradation 
of  the  stage  is  thus  accounted  for  by  a  native  publication.  “  What 
keeps  the  public  away  from  the  theatres  here  is  the  new  papal 
regulation  respecting  theatrical  performances.  Any  actor  guilty 
of  an  indecent  manner  or  expression,  is  liable  to  be  sent  to  the 
galleys  for  five  years ;  for  a  blow  given  in  a  theatre  the  punish¬ 
ment  is  ten  years  at  the  galleys  ;  for  entering  the  theatre  armed, 
the  galleys  for  life  ;  &e.” 

Vauxhall  has  been  closed:  the  season,  notwithstanding  that 
the  weather  has  been  peculiarly  unfavourable,  has  been  compara¬ 
tively  prosperous  :  the  exertions  of  the  proprietors  dresv  crowded 
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companies,  and  it  has  so  happened  that  most  of  the  nights  on 
which  this  place  of  entertainment  was  open  were  fine. 

The  artists  who  provide  amusement  for  the  gay  world  are  busy, 
preparing  attractions  for  the  coming  season  :  the  ‘‘Annuals  ”  are 
in  a  state  of  great  forwardness;  and  Laporte  is  exerting  himself 
to  open  the  Opera  with  additional  eclat.  Drury  Lane  will  open 
next  month ;  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  Covent  Garden 
will  follow  the  example.  Yours,  &c. 


THE  MIRROR  OF  FASHION. 

PUBLIC  PROMENADE  DRESS. 

A  dress  of  buff-coloured  muslin,  printed  in  an  elegant  pattern, 
representing  feathers,  of  dark  and  rich  tints :  a  broad  bias  fold, 
set  on  rather  full,  surrounds  the  border,  over  which  are  erect 
points,  a  la  Vandyck.  A  canezou  spencer  of  white  jacanot  mus¬ 
lin  is  worn  with  the  dress,  and  is  made  in  front  d  la  Circassienne , 
with  sleeves  a  la  Marie ,  confined  at  the  wrists  by  bracelets  of 
dark  hair,  fastened  by  a  white  cornelian  set  in  gold  :  the  throat 
encircled  by  a  quadruple  ruff,  bouillone ,  of  white  net.  A  hat  of 
white  gros  de  Naples,  with  a  fluting  under  the  brim  next  the 
hair,  of  pink  crape,  and  the  hat  crowned  by  full-blown  Provence 
roses,  and  their  green  foliage. 

EVENING  COSTUME. 

A  dress  of  celestial-blue  gossamer  satin,  with  one  broad  flounce 
round  the  border,  headed  by  two  points  falling  over  each  other, 
the  points  edged  by  narrow  rouleaux.  The  body  is  en  fichu , 
with  a  fluted  sash  round  the  waist.  Long  white  sleeves  a  Pim- 
becille ,  with  lotos  mancherons,  of  celestial-blue  satin.  The  hair 
in  clustered  curls  next  the  face,  and  much  elevated  on  the  summit 
of  the  head;  and  small  white  esprits  are  placed  among  the  bows 
of  hair,  both  in  front  and  at  the  back.  Ear-pendants  of  pear- 
pearls,  and  a  necklace  formed  of  one  row  of  large  pearls. 

GENERAL  MONTHLY  STATEMENT  OF  FASHION. 

Fashions,  some  few  months  ago,  had  attained  to  a  decided 
state  of  unrivalled  elegance:  not  satisfied  with  the  graceful  and 
easy  modulations  of  taste  which  give  the  real  value  to  novelty, 
many  ridiculous  monstrosities  have  appeared,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  change  :  there  are  yet,  however,  many  ladies,  renowned 
for  the  elegance  of  their  costume  on  all  occasions,  who  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  reigning  mode,  except  in  moderation,  and  only 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  what  is  truly  graceful,  and  according 
to  the  rules  of  taste. 

The  fashion  of  arranging  the  hair  is,  as  is  generally  the  custom 
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in  the  summer  season,  extremely  simple,  yet  very  elegant  and 
becoming;  it  is  usually  unadorned,  and  the  ornaments  of  feathers 
and  flowers  are  seldom  seen,  except  on  grand  occasions,  in  the 
country.  Diamonds  are  yet  more  rare,  and  the  only  jewellery  on 
the  hair  of  young  persons  at  dress  balls,  are  a  few  strings  of 
pearls  elegantly  interwoven  among  the  tresses.  Dress  hats  are  of 
white  crape,  and  are  most  fashionable  when  ornamented  with 
coloured  feathers.  Caps  for  home  costume  are  ornamented  taste¬ 
fully  with  ribands,  either  white  or  coloured,  and  sometimes,  very 
sparingly,  with  flowers. 

The  long  sleeves  of  the  dresses  are,  at  present,  excessively  wide, 
particularly  in  those  of  while  muslin.  A  very  favourite  dress  is 
of  green  gros  de  Naples,  of  a  light  shade,  beautifully  brocaded 
over  in  an  Indian  pattern,  with  variegated  flowers.  Many  ladies 
wear  sleeves  a  V Aniadis,  with  full  sleeves  depending  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow,  from  whence  they  continue  to  the  wrist, 
fitting  close  along  the  narrow  part  of  the  arm.  Ciear  muslin 
dresses  are  much  worn  by  young  ladies  at  evening  parties,  as  are 
those  of  very  fine  India  muslin,  richly  embroidered.  Dresses  of 
er£pe-lisse,  of  pink  or  some  other  bright  summer  colour,  are 
much  in  favour  for  the  rural  ball,  or  for  evening  parties :  the 
sleeves,  of  the  same  material,  are  often  long  and  very  wide. 
Chintzes,  of  very  beautiful  patterns  and  colours,  are  in  general 
favour  for  home  costume  :  we  have  seen  one  of  buff,  with  an  ele¬ 
gant  running  pattern,  of  violet-colour ;  it  was  made  with  sleeves 
d  Vimbecille ,  with  two  broad  bias  folds  at  the  border  of  the  skirt: 
some  of  these  dresses  have  a  ground  of  Indian  green,  figured  over 
in  small  palm-leaves  ;  one,  which  is  greatly  admired,  is  of  the 
very  lightest  shade  of  pea-green,  on  which  is  a  delicate  sprig, 
extremely  small,  of  a  deep  violet-colour;  the  last  dress  we  saw 
of  this  material  had  a  broad  hem  at  the  border,  over  which  was  a 
ruche  as  high  as  the  knee  ;  the  sleeves  were  d  Vimbecille ,  with 
the  body  made  partially  high,  and  a  Venfant.  Dresses  of  gros 
de  Naples  for  demi-parure  are  made  in  the  same  style,  with  a 
small  lotos  on  each  shoulder  ;  many,  however,  of  the  silk  dresses 
are  made  with  two  flounces  at  the  border ;  they  are  of  quiet  and 
unobtruding  colours,  such  as  fawn,  olive-brown,  or  light  slate- 
colour. 

The  hats  fly  very  much  off  the  face,  and  are  chiefly  of  gros  de 
Naples  of  light  colours,  of  which  pale  pink  seems  most  to  predo¬ 
minate  ;  to  these  a  broad  white  blond  at  the  edge  seems  almost 
indispensable,  particularly  from  the  face  being  so  much  exposed. 
Close  straw  and  Dunstable  bonnets  are  yet  in  favour;  but  are 
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now  generally  worn  with  a  black  veil:  we  cannot  now  expect  to 
find  much  novelty  in  the  hat  or  bonnet  department  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  especially  at  the  commencement  of  an  autumn  so 
very  unpropitious  :  several  carriage  hats  have  been  seen  of  co¬ 
loured  crape,  ornamented  with  beautiful  short  plumage,  the 
same  colour  as  the  hat.  The  strings  of  the  hats  and  bonnets  in 
walking  costume  are  all  tied  under  the  chin.  The  sole  novelty 
in  the  hat  department  is  of  a  very  charming  kind;  it  is  in  the 
Lavinia  style,  and  is  of  fine  Leghorn,  lined  and  trimmed  with 
some  bright  summer  colour;  it  ties  modestly  down  over  a  be¬ 
coming  blond  cornette ;  the  hat  is  small,  at  least  it  appears  so 
after  the  capacious  bonnets  lately  worn  ;  it  is  characteristic  of  an 
English  female,  who  should  never  copy  fantastic  foreign  fashions. 
A  small  bow  ornaments  the  front  of  the  crown  of  this  chaste  and 
attractive  head-covering. 

Muslin  pelerines,  splendidly  embroidered,  often  constitute  the 
sole  addition  to  a  dress  made  only  partially  high ;  ladies,  how¬ 
ever,  begin  to  add  a  light  throat-scarf  of  bright  and  summer  tints. 
Pelerines,  the  same  as  the  dress,  and  those  of  black  velvet,  are 
more  general ;  the  latter  are  of  an  entirely  novel  shape,  and  over 
a  tall  figure  are  extremely  elegant ;  they  are  pointed  at  the  back 
instead  of  being  rounded,  and  this  point  descends  as  low  as  to  the 
base  of  the  waist,  seeming  to  be  concealed  under  the  sash  ;  from 
this  point  the  pelerine  gradually  slopes  upward  on  each  side,  till 
it  spreads  out  at  the  shoulders  :  the  ends  in  front  depend  as  low 
as  the  feet,  and  the  pelerine  is  lined  with  either  rose-coloured 
sarsnet  or  bright  geranium.  The  pelisses  are  of  gros  de  Naples, 
and  have  nothing  very  new  in  their  make ;  those  which  are  open 
in  front,  discovering  an  embroidered  muslin  petticoat,  are  hand¬ 
somely  faced ;  we  saw  one  of  pale,  pink  Levantine  a  few  days 
since,  faced  with  satin  of  the  same  colour :  the  favourite  way  of 
trimming  silk  pelisses  for  walking  is  by  a  ruche  all  round,  and 
this  trimming  is  carried  up  the  front  of  the  skirt,  where  it  fastens, 
which  is  rather  on  one  side. 

The  most  admired  colours  are  fawn,  olive-brown,  pea-green, 
pink,  amber,  and  slate-colour. 

OBcnes  Be  Paris. 

WALKING  DRESS. 

A  muslin  pelisse  fastening  down  the  front,  from  the  throat  to 
the  feet,  with  points  a  la  Vandycky  edged  with  very  narrow  lace  ; 
and  on  each  point  a  flower,  wrought  in  beautiful  embroidery. 
The  body  made  plain,  and  the  waist  encircled  by  a  belt  of  white 
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watered  riband,  fastened  in  front  by  an  oval  gold  buckle.  Over 
the  shoulders  a  double  pelerine  cape,  finished  round  in  embroi¬ 
dered  points,  the  same  as  those  down  the  front  of  the  pelisse. 
The  sleeves  a  V  imbed  tie,  with  gold  bracelets,  fastened  by  a  white 
cornelian  set  in  gold.  The  throat  is  encircled  by  a  triple  ruff  of 
lace.  The  hat  is  of  Leghorn,  with  a  twisted  bandeau,  under  the 
brim,  of  white  gauze  riband  :  the  crown  of  the  hat  is  ornamented 
with  short  white  feathers. 

SECOND  WALKING  DRESS. 

A  dress  of  gros  de  Naples,  the  colour,  the  mignionet-leaf-green, 
with  a  broad  hem  round  the  border,  headed  by  an  entwined  rou¬ 
leau.  The  body  made  quite  plain  and  tight  to  the  shape.  The 
sleeves  are  a  Vimbedlle ,  with  full  and  narrow  ruffled  cuffs  of  lace. 
A  pelerine  of  jacanot  muslin,  trimmed  round  with  a  double  frill 
of  clear  muslin,  is  worn  with  this  dress  ;  it  is  surmounted  at  the 
throat  by  a  very  full  ruff  formed  of  several  rows  of  narrow  lace : 
the  pelerine  fastens  down  the  front  by  small  gold  buttons  ;  and  a 
gold  buckle  serves  as  a  brooch  in  the  centre  of  the  breast.  The 
hat  is  formed  of  straw  and  ribands  interwoven,  and  is  ornamented 
under  the  brim  by  rosettes  of  white  satin  riband,  and  the  crown 
elegantly  adorned  by  white  garden  lilies. 

STATEMENT  OF  FASHIONS  AT  PARIS,  IN  AUGUST,  1829. 

Nothing  can  now  be  more  simple  than  the  dresses  at  Paris  at 
the  latter  end  of  this  month ;  even  at  the  performances  at  the 
opera ;  which  simplicity  is  observed  there  as  scrupulously  as  in 
the  country.  Plain  white  dresses,  made  with  the  corsage  «  ly En¬ 
fant,  with  short  sleeves,  much  cut  away  from  the  shoulders,  and 
the  tucker  part  embroidered  all  round  with  a  narrow  lace  ;  such 
is  a  very  favourite  dress.  The  dresses  are  made  short.  Some 
dresses  for  demi-parure  have  very  light-coloured  grounds,  which 
are  figured  over  in  patterns  of  very  lively  colours.  Thev  are  of 
fine  cambric-muslin,  very  highly  glazed,  and  have  much  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  chintzes.  White  cachemire  dresses,  embroidered  in 
coloured  crewels,  are  very  fashionable :  the  embroidery  is  most 
conspicuous  over  the  broad  hem.  At  the  last  brilliant  fete  at 
Tivoli,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  wore  a  green  tissue  dress,  made 
with  a  stomacher. 

Scarfs  are  very  general  in  out-door  costume  ;  they  are,  when 
of  silk,  of  cherry  colour,  or  some  other  lively  tint.  The  new 
mantles  are  of  Indian  taffety ;  very  few,  however,  of  these  enve¬ 
lopes  have  yet  appeared.  Large  cashmere  shawls  sometimes  are 
wrapped  over  the  form,  and  brought  very  much  over  the  throat. 
Smaller  shawls,  called  Tunis  shawls,  are  more  fashionable  ;  the 
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ground  of  these  is  figured  over  with  bouquets  of  flowers  or  other 
designs,  in  striking  colours.  Morexo  shawls  are  of  lively  colours, 
but  of  very  grotesque  designs;  and  the  Chinese  shawls  are  figured 
en  treillage,  and  bordered  with  flowers.  One  cashmere  shawl 
has  appeared  which  cost  four  thousand  francs.  Above  the  border, 
which  was  formed  of  palm-leaves  on  variegated  squares,  was  a 
kind  of  rail-work,  extremely  delicate,  and  at  each  of  the  four 
corners  were  claws,  beautifully  executed.  Carriage  pelisses  are 
of  gros  des  Indes  :  they  are  of  changeable  colours ;  for  example, 
blue  shot  with  green,  and  at  every  movement  the  material  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  one  or  other  of  those  two  colours.  The  form  of  the 
newest  white  canezou  spencers,  worn  with  a  coloured  petticoat, 
is  named  a  la  Polonaise.  This  canezou  is  made  with  flaps  behind, 
like  those  of  a  lancer’s  jacket ;  the  back  is  flat,  and  no  saslx  is 
worn  with  it.  For  deshabille  there  are  some  pelisses  of  embroi¬ 
dered  tulle,  which  discover  a  silk  petticoat  underneath.  The 
corsage  is  full  at  the  back,  and  in  front ;  they  have  a  double  fail¬ 
ing  collar.  The  sleeves  are  hollowed  out  at  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
and  are  fastened  together  by  two  or  three  gold  buttons. 

The  ornaments  worn  on  head  dresses  of  hair  consist  of  flowers 
placed  on  the  summit  of  the  head  between  the  bows  of  hair.  The 
back  part  of  the  combs  is  very  high.  Toques  of  spotted  gauze 
afe  worn  at  evening  dress  parties,  as  are  those  of  brocaded  gauze, 
in  rich,  satin-like  patterns  of  vine  or  ivy-leaves  ;  on  the  right 
side  of  these  toques  is  a  bouquet  of  three  or  five  feathers.  Young 
persons  at  dress  parties  have  chains  of  gold  or  strings  of  pearls 
entwined  among  their  tresses,  with  a  few  flowers.  Caps  of  Eng¬ 
lish  point  lace  are  much  worn  in  home  costume. 

Hats  formed  of  ribands  sewn  together  are  very  numerous. 
Most  of  them  have  blond  at  the  edge  of  the  brim  ;  the  crown  is 
ornamented  with  a  few  bows.  Some  very  pretty  bonnets  of  blue 
crape  have  appeared,  ornamented  with  bows  of  white  gauze  ri¬ 
band;  these  are  surrounded  by  a  demi-veil  of  blond.  Some  hats 
of  white  chip  are  lined  with  cherry-coloured  gros  de  Naples.  A 
large  bonnet  ornaments  the  summit  of  the  crown,  and  ends  de¬ 
scend  from  it  on  each  side,  which  form  the  strings.  Crinoline ,  a 
material  fabricated  from  horse-hair,  is  much  used  in  the  country 
for  bonnets;  these  bonnets  are  grey,  or  of  a  yellow  shade.  A 
hat  of  rose-coloured  crape,  ornamented  with  plumage  of  the  same 
colour,  is  much  admired  for  the  public  walks;  as  are  Leghorn 
hats  with  three  long  white  curled  feathers. 

The  colours  most  in  request  are  cherry-colour,  Mexican-green, 
blue,  rose-colour,  and  yellow. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  FRIEDLAND’s  PAGE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  trumpet’s  martial  flourish  was  heard  beneath  tlie  splendid 
dome  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland’s  palace,  and  at  the  sound  all  that 
Prague  could  boast  of  rank  and  beauty  eagerly  crowded  to  the 
festive  scene,  where  a  thousand  tapers  shed  their  rich  light  upon 
the  gorgeous  profusion  of  whatever  could  gratify  the  eye  of  taste, 
or  tempt  the  palate  of  luxury.  The  magnificent  marble  stair¬ 
case  was  lined,  and  the  lofty  folding-doors  were  flanked,  by  hal¬ 
berdiers,  armed,  with  partizans,  in  dresses  of  sky-blue  velvet 
and  gold  ;  while  pages,  still  more  splendidly  attired,  were  to  be 
seen  hurrying  through  spacious  halls  and  gilded  apartments,  in 
obedience  to  their  master’s  commands.  A  host  of  domestics 
stood  by  the  side- boards,  laden  with  fruit,  waiting  upon  the  nods 
of  the  guests,  as  they  entered  to  open  the  ball.  When  Count 
Harach,  the  duke’s  high  chamberlain,  gave  the  signal,  the  trum¬ 
pets  ceased,  and  the  violins,  hautboys,  and  flutes  struck  up  ;  the 
dance  began,  and  couple  after  couple  whirled  gracefully  round 
the  vast  arena,  to  the  slow  measure  of  a  charming  Allemande. 

Many  a  fair  form  shone  there  in  the  full  lustre  of  innocence 
and  beauty  ;  but  superior  to  all  -  in  winning  smiles  and  attractive 
person  was  Mathilde,  Countess  Terzka,  the  duke’s  niece.  It 
was  her  sixteenth  birth-day  which  the  duke  now  celebrated,  and 
accordingly  she  was  recognized  as  the  queen  of  the  feast.  Ex¬ 
cept  his  own  daughter,  Maria  Elizabeth,  now  thirteen  years  old, 
Mathilde  and  her  mother  were  the  only  members  of  his  family 
whose  society  he  relished,  and  who  were  able  to  cheer  him, 
during  his  hours  of  relaxation  from  public  business. 

The  duke  sat  in  an  elbow  chair,  richly  covered  with  velvet,  on 
a  raised  platform,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall:  the  duchess  sat 
beside  him  ;  and  while  he  seemed  to  look  with  interest  at  the 
dancers,  his  suite,  composed  of  veteran  officers  and  Bohemian  no¬ 
bility,  stood  in  profound  silence  around.  He  spoke  not,  except 
now  and  then  to  the  old  Countess  of  Terzka.  At  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hall,  two  figures,  forming  a  singular  contrast,  though 
both,  apparently,  alike,  were  standing  by  the  fire-place,  absorbed 
in  deep  thought.  The  stature  of  one  was  short,  and  he  wore  a 
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black  Spanish  dress  ;  his  temples  were  shaded  with  a  few  scanty 
hairs,  and  a  short  silver-hilted  sword  hung  by  his  side.  In  his 
hand  he  held  a  cap,  surmounted  by  crumpled  plumes,  and  his 
looks  were  mild,  but  uncommonly  solemn.  At  first  he  appeared 
to  watch  the  ingress  of  beauty  and  fashion  with  much  curiosity, 
but  when  the  company  had  assembled  he  seemed  to  take  no 
notice,  but  kept  his  eyes  in  a  straight-forward  direction. 

The  other  was  a  youth  of  about  eighteen.  His  blue  velvet 
doublet,  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  bespoke  him  one  of  the 
duke’s  pages ;  while  the  gold  chain  which  hung  round  his  neck 
indicated  that  he  was  a  favourite  with  his  master,  and  had  shared 
with  him  the  dangers  of  the  tented  field.  He  was  uncommonly 
tall  for  his  age ;  and  his  parted  flaxen  hair  hung  down  in  long 
ringlets  on  his  shoulders ;  his  dark  blue  eyes  were  now  pensively 
fixed  on  the  ground,  and  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  his 
countenance  at  this  moment,  glowing  with  the  bloom  of  youth, 
was  more  expressive  of  joy  or  sorrow.  Whenever  Mathilde 
Terzka  happened  to  flit  close  by  him,  his  eyes  sparkled  with  un¬ 
wonted  ardour ;  but  the  fair  vision  had  no  sooner  passed  than 
they  were  bent  on  the  ground  as  if  he  dare  not  permit  them  to 
follow  that  seraph-like  figure. 

On  one  occasion,  just  as  Countess  Mathilde  was  moving  past, 
the  little  man  gently  tapped  the  page  on  the  shoulder. 
“  George/’  said  he,  as  the  youth  turned  round,  rather  peevishly, 
“I  think  Countess  Terzka — that  is,  the  elder — is  looking  out  for 
you.  Go  to  her,  and,  if  you  can  get  a  hearing,  tell  her  I  am 
about  to  withdraw.  This  is  an  important  night — look,  she 
beckons  you.” 

“And  my  own  constellation.  Master  Seni?”  inquired  the  youth. 

“  Is,  I  dare  say,  friend  Rothkirch,”  replied  Seni,  “  more  vi¬ 
sible,  at  this  moment,  in  your  heart  than  in  the  firmament.  But 
be  gone.” 

The  page  obeyed,  and  the  countess  left  the  hall,  having  desired 
George  to  follow  her  to  her  private  closet.  He  attended  her 
summons  full  of  expectation  ;  but  his  mind  grew  calm  when  she 
presented  him  with  a  large  key  which  she  selected  from  many 
others,  and  desired  him  to  proceed,  unperceived,  to  the  little  gate 
which  led  to  the  Capuchin  convent.  “  If  a  man  on  horseback,” 
she  added,  affably,  “come,  and  gives  you  the  word,  ‘Gitscliin,’ 
show  him  up  the  private  stairs  into  his  highness’s  green  closet, 
and  return  to  the  hall.  Your  re-appearance  will  serve  me  as  an 
answer.  Go,”  she  continued,  in  a  tone  of  extreme  kindness, 
“and  wrap  yourself  up  in  a  cloak,  for  the  night  is  stormy.” 
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As  he  passed  through  the  court-yard  toward  the  street,  he 
could  distinctly  hear  the  sounds  of  revelry  wafted  on  the  wind 
from  the  palace,  and  as  it  indicated  the  commencement  of  a  lively 
waltz,  he  could  not  help  ejaculating,  “I  wonder  whether  the 
Italian  is  again  her  partner  1”  but,  as  there,  was  no  possibility  of 
satisfying  himself  of  the  fact,  he  wrapped  the  cloak  closer  about 
him,  and  seated  himself  on  a  stone  post,  at  the  corner  of  the  alley 
leading  to  the  Capuchin  convent.  It  was  a  moonlight  but  a 
tempestuous  night,  and  the  wind  howled,  and  the  weathercocks 
creaked;  but  he  heard  nothing,  except  the  sound  of  music,  in 
the  duke’s  magnificent  hall,  and  he  thought  of  nothing  but  Ma- 
thilde. 

He  had  not  sat  long  when  he  heard  steps  approach  through 
the  alley  by  the  Capuchin  convent.  He  started  up,  laid  his  hand 
on  his  sword,  and  concealed  himself  in  a  recess  of  the  porch. 
The  steps  came  nearer.  Two  persons,  wrapped  up  in  cloaks, 
passed  close  by  him,  and  suddenly  stopped.  “  I  am  sure  he  is  at 
the  duke’s  fete,”  said  one  of  them,  in  a  low  voice.  “At  all 
events,  father,  it  will  be  time  enough  to-morrow.” 

“  To-morrow  1”  said  the  other,  “  why  not  to-day  ?  At  the 
fete  we  should  be  most  welcome.” 

“  It  is  too  late  to-night,”  said  the  younger.  “  Come,  or  else 
we  are  likely  to  find  the  Golden  Grape  shut.  Do  not  be  in  such 
a  hurry,  father.  Vengeance  will  surely  overtake  him.” 

At  this  moment  the  moon  broke  brightly  through  the  clouds, 
and,  as  it  threw  its  light  on  the  strangers,  George  beheld  the  face 
of  a  youth,  scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  who  clang  dejectedly  to  the 
arm  of  an  elderly  man.  They  were  now  retracing  their  steps. 
Who  could  they  be?  “  Unfortunate  wanderers,”  thought  the 
page,  as  he  resumed  his  seat  on  the  stone  ;  “  but  then  they  spoke 
of  revenge.”  The  idea  startled  him.  Could  their  menace  relate 
to  the  duke,  his  benefactor  ?  No,  they  spoke  of  some  guest  at 
the  palace,  and  therefore  George’s  alarm  subsided,  for  in  these 
eventful  times  such  wanderers  could  excite  no  surprise,  unless 
danger  was  immediately  apprehended. 

The  music,  which  approached  him  at  intervals,  now  ceased  al¬ 
together,  and  his  thoughts  reverted  to  Mathilde.  “Strange  fa¬ 
tuity!”  he  suddenly  cried,  starting  on  his  feet,  “  had  I  but 
sense  enough  to  banish  those  thoughts  from  my  breast,  how  much 
more  happy  would  I  be.”  Saying  this,  he  walked  briskly  up  and 
down  on  the  pavement,  and  thought  of  Dessau  Bridge,  where  he 
had  performed  his  first  feat  of  arms,  and  where  he  received  from 
Wallenstein  the  golden  chain  he  wore. 
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The  trampling1  of  a  horse  now  aroused  him  from  his  reverie, 
and  presently  a  man  came  up  in  full  gallop.  ‘‘Stop,  friend,” 
cried  George,  “  the  word  1” 

“  Gitschin,”  replied  the  horseman,  leaping  from  his  saddle. 
“Master  Rothkirch,”  he  continued,  “conduct  me  quickly  to  his 
highness  ;  for  I  am  the  bearer  of  good  news.” 

“  I  am  glad  of  it,  Master  Sesyna,”  the  page  replied,  as  he  led 
him  through  tiie  gate.  “  You  know  I  am  one  of  the  faithful ; 
and  devoted  with  heart  and  soul  to  the  house  of  Count  Terzka, 
your  patron.” 

“  Come  along,  youngster,”  said  Sesyna,  smiling,  “  I  do  not,  by 
any  means,  doubt  your  attachment  to  the  noble  Terzka  family. 
I  think  we  know  each  other.”  He  gave  him  a  hearty  shake  by 
the  hand,  and  had  but  the  moon  peeped  a  little  treacherously 
athwart  the  clouds.  Master  Sesyna  must  have  perceived  the  page’s 
deep  blushes. 

CHAPTER  II, 

On  entering  the  hall  the  eye  of  Rothkirch  soon  met  that  of  the 
elder  Countess  Terzka:  she  comprehended  his  meaning,  and  im¬ 
mediately  whispered  a  few  words  in  the  duke’s  ear.  Wallenstein 
appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  her  communication  ;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  he  arose,  beckoned  Count  Harach,  and  signified  his  com¬ 
mands  that  the  music  was  to  be  resumed. 

“  Don  Balthazar,”  said  the  duke,  turning  round  to  Maradas, 
who  immediately  stepped  forth,  respectfully,  from  among  the 
crowd  of  nobles,  “  have  you  no  tidings  of  Tilly  or  of  the  snow 
king  ?  both  their  armies,  I  believe,  are  in  Saxony.” 

“  So  it  appears,  from  the  intelligence  which  your  highness  was 
pleased  to  communicate  to  me  a  few  days  ago,”  replied  Maradas, 
somewhat  significantly. 

“That  you  should  not  be  in  possession  of  more  precise  intelli¬ 
gence  than  what  you  had  from  me,”  rejoined  the  duke,  and  his 
mouth  curled  with  a  sneering  smile,  “  surprises  me.  Surely, 
the  emperor’s  generalissimo  ought  to  know  better  the  situation 
of  the  enemy’s  army  than  I,  who  am  living  retired,  as  a  private 
man,  under  that  generalissimo’s  protection.” 

Don  Balthazar  bowed  without  making  any  reply. 

“  Count  Harach,”  said  the  duke,  loud  enough  for  all  to  hear, 
“  I  am  going  to  withdraw  for  a  few  moments.  Let  the  fete,  how¬ 
ever,  proceed.”  And,  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  to 
the  company,  he  passed  through  the  throng  of  guests,  and  left 
the  hall. 
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In  the  meantime  George’s  eyes  had  been  impatiently  traversing 
the  hall  in  search  of  Mathilde,  but  for  some  time  without  success. 
At  length  he  saw  her,  standing  in  the  recess  of  a  high  arched 
window,  in  earnest  conversation  with  the  Marquis  del  Guasto ; 
and  his  heart  beat  tumultuously,  as  he  involuntarily  made  a  mo* 
tion  to  approach  them.  At  that  moment  old  Count  Adam  Terzka 
appeared  from  the  depth  of  the  recess,  and  led  his  daughter  into 
the  midst  of  the  assembly,  just  as  the  duke  had  quitted  the  hall. 
The  music  was  once  more  resumed,  and  Mathilde  whirled  along 
through  the  delightful  mazes  of  the  dance,  but,  to  George’s  great 
delight,  not  as  the  partner  of  the  marquis.  This  was  some  relief ; 
but,  before  his  active  fancy  could  conjure  up  any  new  image  of 
distress,  the  Countess  Terzka  beckoned  him  to  her,  and  in  a  low 
voice  said — “  Rothkirch,  light  me  along.’'  He  bowed,  took  up  a 
candle,  and  proceeded  before  her,  through  a  suite  of  state  apart¬ 
ments.  “  George,”  said  the  old  lady,  pleasantly,  when  they 
were  near  the  duke’s  chamber,  “what  makes  you  so  thoughtful 
at  so  gay  a  feast?  You  appear  to  be  in  a  constant  reverie  ;  and 
dreams,  you  know,  seldom  come  to  pass.”  So  saying,  she  entered 
her  room. 

“  Dreams  seldom  come  to  pass  !?>  ejaculated  George.  “  You 
are  right,  old  lady  ;  my  dreams  will,  I  fear,  never  come  to  pass 
and  he  slowly  returned  to  the  hall.  The  merry  waltz  was  still 
going  on,  and  he  took  his  station  in  a  retired  corner,  where  he 
had  not  been  long  when  Mathilde  hurried  by  him.  Two  roses 
dropped  from  her  bosom  on  the  ground :  he  quickly  snatched 
them  up,  and  approaching  her  respectfully,  just  as  she  made  a 
stop,  handed  her  the  flowers. 

“I  thank  you,”  said  the  lady,  extending  her  hand  to  regain 
the  roses ;  but,  either  from  impatience  or  design,  she  turned  aside 
so  quickly  that  one  of  the  flowers  remained  in  the  page’s  hand. 
George  thought  she  slightly  blushed,  and  a  thrill  of  delight  shot 
through  his  heart. 

He  left  the  room,  and  took  a  turn  in  the  palace  yard.  The  rose 
was  pressed  close  to  his  heart ;  and  as  his  eyes  were  in  a  fit  of 
abstraction,  turned  towards  heaven,  he  perceived  a  dim  light, 
emitted  from  the  casement  of  a  small  room,  in  the  eastern  turret. 
“To-night  or  never  1”  he  cried j  and,  gently  opening  a  low  gate, 
which  stood  ajar,  he  ascended  a  spiral  staircase.  When  arrived 
at  a  small  door,  he  paused  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  gave  a 
gentle  knock.  “  Who  is  there  ?”  demanded  a  peevish  voice. 

“George  Rothkirch,”  replied  the  youth.  “Open  the  door, 
good  master — ” 
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“  Restrain  your  impatience,”  interrupted  Seni,  “  I  am  now  en¬ 
gaged.” 

Knowing  Master  Seni’s  ways,  George  sat  down  on  the  steps,  and, 
while  all  around  was  profound  silence,  he  had  need  of  patience. 
One  quarter  of  an  hour  succeeded  another,  and  still  the  mas¬ 
ter  intimated  no  intention  of  opening  his  door  ;  and  the  page  had 
too  much  respect  for  his  science  to  interrupt  the  astrologer,  a 
second  time,  in  his  meditations.  The  clock  of  the  Capuchin  con¬ 
vent  struck  one;  but  still  all  was  quiet.  “If  you  will  not  re¬ 
move  the  veil,”  thought  George,  “  I  must  indulge  in  other 
dreams;”  and  taking  the  rose  out  of  his  bosom,  he  pressed  it  to 
his  heart,  then  to  his  lips,  thought  of  Mathilde,  and  fell  fast 
asleep. 

CHAPTER  III. 

“  Well  then,  Sesyna,”  said  the  duke,  after  having  ascertained 
that  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  securely  bolted,  “  what  news 
do  you  bring?” 

“  News  which,  I  trust,  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  your  high¬ 
ness.  Tilly  has  been  totally  defeated  near  Leipzig,  has  retreated 
on  Halberstad,  and  his  army  has  been  completely  routed.” 

“Good,”  said  Wallenstein. 

“Field-marshal  Arnim,  who  greets  your  highness,  charged  me 
with  this  letter,  which  contains  mere  general  civilities.” 

“Be  brief,”  interrupted  the  duke. 

“  And  directed  me  verbally — ”  continued  Sesyna. 

“Didn’t  the  king  give  you  anything?”  interrupted  Wallen¬ 
stein,  impatiently. 

“This  missive  for  your  highness,”  said  the  loquacious  mes¬ 
senger,  handing  the  duke  a  letter. 

“  Simpleton  !”  cried  the  duke,  angrily,  as  he  snatched  the  letter 
and  tore  it  open.  Joy  glistened  on  his  countenance  as  he  perused 
the  epistle  ;  and  then  turning  kindly  to  Sesyna,  said,  “  Gustavus 
promises  to  send  Count  Thurn  with  twelve  thousand  troops  : 
then — but  no  more  of  that.  You  must  return  this  very  night. 
Where  do  you  expect  to  meet  with  the  king?” 

“  On  the  road  to  Franconia.” 

“  Good  ;  he  wants  to  get  hold  of  Maximilian,  the  haughty  Ba¬ 
varian.  And  where  may  Arnim  be?” 

“  On  the  road  to  Silesia,”  answered  Sesyna. 

“No  such  thing,  no  such  thing,”  cried  the  duke;  and  at  the 
instant  three  gentle  taps  were  heard  at  the  door.  Wallenstein 
knew  the  signal ;  pushed  back  the  bolt,  and  Countess  Terzka 
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entered.  “  I  am  glad  you  are  come,”  said  the  duke,  handing 
her  the  letter." 

“  Is  Arnim  to  enter  Silesia  ?”  the  countess  asked,  after  having 
perused  the  despatch. 

“  No,”  replied  the  duke,  after  a  short  pause  ;  “he  shall  march 
to  Bohemia.  To  him  you  are  to  repair  first,”  he  continued, 
turning  to  Sesyna.  “  Tell  him,  in  my  name,  to  advance  upon 
Prague,  and  he  shall  encounter  no  resistance.  Let  him  send 
Thurn,  with  the  promised  twelve  thousand  men,  to  Silesia. 
Schafgotsh,  Goetz,  and  myself  will  be  there.  But,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  after  making  a  few  turns  through  the  room,  “  the  king- 
must  not  send  me  Swedish  and  Weimar  troops  only ;  he  must 
let  me  have,  also,  a  couple  of  regiments  of  Saxons  ;  then  the 
elector  will  be  for  ever  detached  from  the  court  of  Vienna.” 

“  Will  your  highness  not  give  me  an  answer  in  writing  ?” 

“No,”  Wallenstein  roughly  replied.  “Should  the  Austrians 
catch  you  with  such  a  letter  they  would  hang  you.  Neither 
would  my  head  or  Terzka’s  be  safe.  No,  no ;  I  don’t  put  my 
hand  to  paper.” 

“But  will  not  the  king  be  offended,  and  justly  so,  at  your  pay¬ 
ing  so  little  attention  to  politeness?”  said  the  countess.  “He 
has  written  to  you  first,  and  you  don’t  think  it  worth  your  while 
to  send  him  an  answer,  or  perhaps  dare  not  ventured1 

“  Dare  not  venture  /”  cried  Wallenstein. 

“  But  your  highness,’’  said  Sesyna,  by  way  of  remonstrance. 

“Mr.  Sesyna  von  Riesenburg,”  interrupted  the  duke,  in  an 
imperious  tone,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  anger,  and  his  mouth 
curling  with  that  scornful  smile  peculiar  to  |him  when  he  felt 
his  superiority  to  others,  “no  remarks.  You  know  my  will.  I 
don’t  want  advice.  First  to  Field-marshal  Arnim,  and  next  to 
the  king.  You  are  acquainted  with  my  intentions,  and  you  will 
meet  me  again  at  Gitschin.” 

He  waved  his  hand,  and  the  countess  lighted  Sesyna  down  the 
private  staircase. 

“Seni,”  whispered  the  messenger,  as  they  descended. 

“You  are  right,”  replied  the  countess,  “  but  there  is  no  help 
for  it.  We,  too,  must  swim  against  the  current.  Make  the 
best  of  your  way,  and  return  speedily.” 

On  rejoining  the  duke,  she  found  him  sitting  at  the  table,  in 
deep  thought,  with  his  head  buried  in  the  palms  of  his  hands. 
“The  knowiedge  of  man,”  said  the  duke  to  himself,  “is  but 
scanty;  his  will  is  shackled;  his  destinies  are  controlled  by  the 
stars,  and  chance  is  his  arbiter.  Ah!  Countess  Terzka,”  he  con- 
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tinned,  seeing  her  standing  at  the  door,  “  I  am  loth  to  call  a  do¬ 
mestic,  and  as  Rothkirch  is  notin  the  way,  will  you  he  kind  enough 
to  send  Seni  to  me.  I  need  his  services  at  this  important  moment ; 
this  night  may  decide  my  fate.” 

“  What  can  Seni  do  ?”  the  countess  asked.  “  Have  you  not 
just  decided?  Sesyna  has  departed  ;  your  determination  cannot 
now  be  altered,  let  the  stars  portend  what  they  will.  Though  you 
should  be  displeased  with  me,”  the  countess  proceeded,  “  I  will 
once  more  express  my  doubts  of  this  Italian,  who  came  from 
Ferdinand’s  court;  Seni,  too,  was  once  the  friend  of  the  Jesuits, 
and,  in  spite  of  your  own  better  judgment,  you  are  trusting  in  this 
charlatan’s  pretended  knowledge  of  the  fallacious  influence  of  the 
stars.’”  “  Have  the  goodness  to  withdraw,  and  send  Seni  hither,” 
said  Wallenstein,  with  calm  earnestness ;  and  the  countess, 
who  was  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  his  inflexible  will, 
proceeded  to  summon  the  odious  astrologer  with  whom  the  duke 
was  in  the  habit  of  holding  nightly  consultations. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Full  dressed,  as  she  was,  the  countess  proceeded,  with  a  dark- 
lanthorn  in  her  hand,  through  a  long  passage,  to  the  turret,  where 
Master  Seni  resided.  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  staircase,  she 
was  not  a  little  startled  on  discovering  a  person  asleep,  at  the  door 
of  that  sanctuary,  which  no  one  dared  approach  unless  expressly 
called  for.  Cautiously  holding  the  light  to  the  sleeper’s  face,  she 
saw,  with  surprise,  that  it  was  Rothkirch,  and  seeing  in  his  hand 
the  rose,  which  he  pressed  to  his  bosom,  she  smiled,  stooped  down, 
and  took  away  the  flower,  before  she  gently  knocked  at  the  as¬ 
trologer’s  door.  “  I  am  a  coming,  youngster,”  said  the  master, 
carefully  opening  the  door ;  but  his  surprise  was  excessive  on 
seeing  the  countess,  who,  pointing  to  the  sleeping  page,  indicated 
that  he  was  to  keep  silence,  while  she,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  com¬ 
municated  to  him  the  duke’s  commands.  Seni  bowed  submis¬ 
sively,  then  locked  the  door  and  followed  the  countess,  leaving 
George  to  enjoy  his  slumbers. 

“  I  have  been  observing  some  auspicious  constellations,  this 
evening,”  said  Seni,  as  they  proceeded  through  the  long  corridor. 
“  Mars  was  in  the  most  favourable  conjunction  with  Jupiter. 
Something  of  great  importance  has  taken  place  this  morning, 
about  two  hours  past  midnight.’ 

“  It  is  possible,”  replied  the  countess,  with  a  sigh. 

“That,  in  which  my  gracious  lord  has  embarked  this  day,  will 
bring  him  fortune,”  continued  Seni. 
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“  J  should  hardly  think  so,”  was  the  countess’s  answer. 

“  You,  my  lady  countess,  place  no  faith  in  the  influence  of  the 
stars,”  said  Seni,  “I  know  you  do  not  j  and  yet  I  have  cast  your 
horoscope.” 

“  Well,  and  what  has  it  told  you  ?”  asked  the  countess,  with  an 
affected  air  of  seriousness. 

“  Allow  me  to  pass  that  over  in  silence,”  said  the  astrologer. 
“  Fate  often  kindly  spreads  a  veil  over  the  future,  which  becomes 
visible  to  the  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  nature  ;  to  the 
believing  only  it  unfolds  itself  by  way  of  warning.”  Saying  this, 
he  descended  the  private  staircase,  and  left  the  countess  alone  in  the 
cloistered  passage. 

“  Singular  !”  she  said  to  herself,  “  although  I  have,  all  along, 
considered  those  mysterious  pretensions  as  nothing  but  jugglery 
and  deception,  still  the  Italian’s  words  have  most  marvellously 
affected  me.  Indeed,  he  who  stands  so  near  the  crater  of  the  vol¬ 
cano,  as  we  do,  is  frightened  at  the  least  rustling,  even  at  the 
breeeze  that  blows  about  his  head.  But  this  rose  which  I  took 
from  the  sleeping  youth,”  she  continued  ;  “  can  it  be  ?  Oh  yes,  yes  ; 
it  is  one  of  those  which  Guasto  sent  my  daughter  yesterday,  and 
the  present  was  the  more  valuable,  since  roses  are  among 
scarce  flowers  at  this  time  of  the  year.” 

She  had  now  passed  through  the  illuminated  apartments,  and 
entered  the  grand  hall,  where  the  music  was  still  alive.  The 
duke’s  absence  had  caused  no  interruption  to  the  revelry  ;  for, 
knowing  his  custom  to  retire  at  an  early  hour,  nobody  had  taken 
any  particular  notice  of  his  departure. 

On  entering,  the  countess  found  Mathilde  standing  hand  in  hand 
with  the  little  Maria  Elizabeth,  before  the  duchess.  Mathilde 
was  listening  attentively  to  the  words  of  the  illustrious  lady,  while 
Maria  seemed  scarcely  able  to  endure  the  tedious  wisdom  of  her 
mother,  particularly  as  she  was  eager  to  mix  again  with  the  merry 
dancers.  Countess  Terzka  joined  them,  carelessly  presented  the 
rose  to  her  daughter,  who,  covered  with  blushes,  kissed  the  mater¬ 
nal  hand,  and  was  preparing  some  words  of  apology,  when  the 
Marquis  del  Guasto  approached  the  ladies.  “Who,”  he  asked, 
with  a  particular  emphasis,  “  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the 
dropped  rose  ?” 

“  My  kind  mother,  my  lord  marquis,”  answered  Mathilde, 
“and  I  am  happy  in  receiving  it  from  one  so  dear,”  and  she 
once  more  kissed  her  mother’s  hand.  On  raising  her  head,  Rotli- 
kirch  stood  before  her,  staring  with  fixed  and  almost  fierce  looks 
at  the  rose,  which  she,  with  eyes  modestly  cast  down,  was  replac¬ 
ing  in  her  bosom,  amongst  the  other  flowers. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  guests  had  retired  ;  the  hall  was  empty,  and  only  a  few 
lights  were  yet  burning,  but  Rothkirch  still  stood  leaning  against 
a  pillar,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  at  which  Mathilde,  on  with¬ 
drawing,  had  turned  round,  and,  as  his  fond  imagination  thought, 
cast  on  him  a  look  of  tenderness.  In  that  look  George  read  hope, 
and  his  active  fancy  was  conjuring  up  her  image  and  all  its  fond 
associations,  when  the  steward  entered  for  the  purpose  of  extin¬ 
guishing  the  remaining  lights.  Apprized  by  the  appearance  of  the 
domestic  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  of  his  own  loneliness,  he 
slowly  ascended  to  his  chamber,  but  sleep  could  not  weigh  his 
anxious  eyelids  down ;  and  recollecting  the  promises  of  the  astro¬ 
loger,  he  resolved  to  tempt  fate,  and,  if  possible,  discover  bis  des¬ 
tiny  from  the  star-gazing  Italian.  The  turret  was  soon  regained, 
but  the  door  was  closed.  He  knocked,  but  received  no  answer, 
and  had  some  thoughts  of  returning,  when  a  ray  of  light  shot  up 
the  spiral  staircase,  and  presently  the  master  stood  before  him, 
with  a  little  lanthorn  in  his  hand. 

“  What  1”  he  cried,  “  still  here  ?  You  have  had  your  sleep  out, 
and  I’ll  go  now  to  enjoy  mine.” 

‘‘No,  master,”  said  George,  impetuously,  “you  have  promised 
often  to  cast  my  horoscope,  and  this  day,  I  am  conscious,  is  an 
important  one  in  my  life.  This  day  a  favorable  chance  bestowed 
much  on  me,  and  an  insidious  one  again  bereft  me  of  it.  This 
day,  I  beseech  you,  this  instant,  cast  it  for  me.” 

Master  Seni  once  more  threw  the  light  of  his  lanthorn  on  the 
youth’s  glowing  face,  and  he  smiled,  as  he  drew  forth  a  key  and 
opened  the  door  of  his  apartment.  “  Come  in,  youngster,”  he 
said,  “  your  wishes  shall  be  fulfilled.”  George  willingly  obeyed, 
and  while  Seni  was  occupied  in  an  adjoining  room,  he  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  examining  the  astrologer’s  sanctum  sanctorum. 
Books,  charts,  and  astronomical  instruments  were  lying  on  several 
small  tables,  and  a  vast  Zodiack  ran  all  round  the  vaulted  ceiling. 
In  the  four  corners  of  the  room  human  skeletons  were  placed, 
and  on  the  high  mantelpiece  stood  several  quaint  wooden  images, 
the  offspring  of  capricious  fancy.  All  else  was,  as  usual  in  the 
study  of  an  abstract  philosopher,  chaos  and  dust :  the  master 
quickly  appeared,  with  his  head  uncovered,  and  his  entire  figure 
wrapped  in  a  wide  black  gown,  confined  round  his  waist  with  a 
broad  gold  belt.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  little  white  wand.  Without 
further  ceremony  he  took  his  station,  and  having  regarded  George 
for  some  time  with  deep  searching  looks,  said — “  Two  elementary 
spirits,  subordinate  to  the  control  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  holds 
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the  sway  of  the  universe  in  his  mighty  hand,  rule  our  destiny. 
The  one  directs  it  in  the  contracted  circle  of  internal,  the  other 
in  the  more  extended  one  of  external  life.  Both  lead  man, 
on  different  paths,  to  the  two  extremes  of  his  pilgrimage  on  earth  ; 
to  prosperity  or  adversity ;  to  heaven  or  to  hell.  They  often 
meet  with  each  other  at  the  goal,  but  more  frequently  they  do  not. 
— George  Rothkirch  !  you,  who  now  stand  before  me,  demanding 
the  secrets  of  futurity,  say,  which  of  the  two  spirits  do  you  wish 
me  to  consult  ?  they  are  both  alike  obedient  to  my  call.” 

“  Him  who  guides  my  innermost  being,”  replied  Rothkirch, 
and  a  shudder  came  over  him  as  he  spoke.  The  astrologer’s  lip 
slightly  curled  with  a  commiserating  smile  ;  and  he  again  entered 
the  adjoining  room. — When  he  returned,  after  a  momentary  ab¬ 
sence,  the  youth  stood  before  him,  sorrowful,  and  absorbed  in 
deep  thought,  with  his  hand  pressed  on  his  heart. 

“  George  Rothkirch  I”  exclaimed  Seni,  and  the  youth  started, 
“  you  would  conjure  the  spirit  that  abides  in  your  heart,  to  reveal 
to  me  what  passes  in  its  innermost  recesses  ;  and,  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  you,  unconsciously,  press  your  hand  to  it  ;  but  that  is  use¬ 
less.  He  beams  in  the  spiritual  eye ,  There,  he  has  already  in¬ 
formed  me  what  it  is  that  weighs  upon  your  mind.  The  geni  of 
the  wide  eternal  world  communes  with  me,  through  the  medium 
of  the  stars,  and  he  of  eternal  life  speaks  to  me,  through  the 
stars  in  the  eye.  I  have  inquired  of  both — your  horoscope  is 
cast.”  Rothkirch  became  all  anxietv,  and  made  a  movement  as 
if  to  approach  the  astrologer,  but  Seni  beckoned  him  to  be  quiet, 
and  proceeded.  “The  force  by  which  man  is  magically  chained 
to  man,  which  attracted  me  to  you  from  the  first  moment  I  saw 
you,  compels  me  to  withdraw  the  veil :  be  silent,  and  listen.’’ 

He  raised  the  wand,  and  waved  it  above  his  head,  and,  while 
extended  over  the  human  skeleton  placed  in  the  eastern  corner, 
he  ardently  fixed  his  large  dark  eye  on  the  youth,  and  proceeded 
to  repeat  the  jargon  of  his  craft.  “  On,  knight-errant,  on  !”  he 
cried;  “climb  cliffs  and  rocks ;  plunge  into  the  foaming  surges 
of  the  ocean ;  fight  giants  and  dragons  ;  climb  up,  climb  down  ; 
and  behold  the  rose  on  the  eminence  yonder.  It  wants  only  a 
bold  leap  across  the  steep  gulpli  which  separates  it  from  you.  I 
congratulate  you,”  he  continued  ;  “  the  task  is  accomplished. 
It  inclines  towards  you  ;  extend  your  hand  towards  it.  And  now, 
in  kindness,  drop  the  veil,  benign  spirit!”  said  Seni;  and  his 
wand  sank  down,  and  his  eyes  rested  mournfully  on  the  youth. 

“No,  no,  lift  it  up,”  George  cried,  with  enthusiasm,  and  his 
blood  rolled  turbulently  through  his  veins,  “lift  it  up  again, 
master. 
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But  the  astrologer  had  sat  down,  exhausted.  “  Youth,”  he 
said,  in  a  tone  of  deep  emotion,  “  let  this  suffice  for  to-day.  That 
which  is  still  hidden  behind  the  veil  is  the  business  of  the  other 
spirit.  Your  inxiuard  life  is  identified  with  your  external  one,  and 
on  the  latter  I  must  now  be  silent.  This,  however,  I  am  al¬ 
lowed  to  tell  you.  Repair  about  the  ninth  hour  of  the  ensuing1 
morning  to  the  inn,  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Grape  ;  there  you 
will  meet  with  a  friendly  hand,  that  will  be  your  auxiliary  in 
getting  near  the  rose.” 

“The  sign  of  the  Golden  Grape  !”  repeated  George,  and  he 
thought  of  the  two  muffled  figures  of  the  preceding  evening.  “  I 
shall  then  possess  her  !”  he  ejaculated,  as  he  left  the  astrologer’s 
apartment ;  but  the  words  had  hardly  passed  his  lips,  when  a 
voice  exclaimed  from  the  top  of  the  turret,  “ Never!” 

“  Never !”  repeated  George,  in  horror,  as  he  hurried  to  his 
apartment. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  LADY  OF  iLKDALE. 

BY  THE  REV.  THOMAS  GREENWOOD. 

Bright  as  an  angel-vision  burst 

That  form,  those  features,  on  my  view, 

Musing  like  Eve,  created  first, 

Ere  guilt  or  grief  she  knew. 

And,  like  a  dream  of  Eden’s  bowers, 

In  beauty  lay  the  landscape  round  ; 

The  air  was  like  the  breath  of  flowers, 
Whispering  a  dulcet  sound. 

The  vale,  in  fruitful  verdure  dight, 

The  rivulet,  as  crystal  clear — 

The  hills,  receding  from  the  sight, 

The  sylvan  shelter  near  ; — 

The  sky,  a  waveless  azure  sea. 

Meet  emblem  of  the  heaven  it  veiled  :  — 

What  spirit  but  must  raptured  be 
That  such  a  scene  inhaled  1 

Yet  music — fragrance — mountain — plain — 
Thick  grove-pure  stream — and  cloudless  sky 

Invited  one  more  glance  in  vain, 

With  that  sweet  lady  by. 

There  is  an  all-absorbing  spell, 

.  That  will  not  let  attention  rove. 

In  woman’s  features,  when  they  tell 
Of  virtues  all  must  love. 

Fast  in  the  trace  of  charms  divine 
From  aught  created  that  can  flow; 

But  mirrored  there,  more  bright  they  shine 
Than  in  all  else  below. 
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(  Concluded  from  page  168. ) 

“  Now  the  captain  had  been  told  that  morning  by  his  garrulous 
companion,  James  Archer,  the  gamekeeper,  that  it  was  reported 
there  was  a  young  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  some 
pretensions  to  Margaret’s  affections,  which  information  deter¬ 
mined  him  to  ‘lay  close  siege  immediately,  and  to  cut  the  young¬ 
ster  out ;’  for  ‘  what  business  had  a  country  booby  with  Sir 
Roger  Blount’s  niece  when  Hugh  Whitbourne  was  in  the  way  1’ 
Margaret’s  ready  reply,  however,  something  startled  him,  and 
telling  her  she  was  a  fair  unbeliever,  he  withdrew,  with  an  air 
au  desespoir,  to  another  window. 

“  This,  Margaret  thought,  was  too  ridiculous  ;  she  therefore 
asked  Captain  Whitbourne,  in  rather  a  heightened  voice,  ‘  If  he 
had  been  successful  to-day.’  ‘Not  at  all,’  he  replied;  ‘  shocking 
bad  luck.’  ‘  No  luck,’  said  the  drowsy  baronet,  roused  by  the 
loud  tone  in  which  the  captain  spoke,  ‘no  luck  l  why  James  told 
me  you  bagged  twenty  brace  of  birds.’  ‘  Oh,  that’s  nothing  1’ 
said  the  captain,  ‘  I  expected  to  kill  all,  but  I  missed  one,’  (with  a 
strong  emphasis,)  ‘and  I  am  disappointed.’  *'I  hope  you  may 
never  meet  with  any  worse  disappointments,’  said  the  baronet, 
sulkily,  and  added,  ‘  I  wish,  Margaret,  you  would  not  speak  so 
loud  when  I  am  napping :  leave  the  room,  and  give  Captain 
Whitbourne  your  portfolio  of  drawings  to  look  at.’  ‘  I  will  stay 
and  show  them,  sir.’  ‘  No,  get  you  gone,  you  noisy  animal,  I 
have  not  finished  my  nap,’  said  the  baronet,  in  a  tone  of  decided 
ill-temper. 

“It  happened  that  Margaret  had  left  in  this  portfolio  several 
profiles  of  Arthur  Middleton,  on  which  she  had  employed  her 
pencil,  endeavouring  to  trace,  in  his  absence,  some  resemblance 
to  the  handsome  original.  Captain  Whitbourne  turned  over  the 
rude  efforts  of  an  untaught  hand  with  the  contempt  of  an  expe¬ 
rienced  connoisseur,  rendered  more  bitter  by  the  indifference 
with  which  Margaret  had  received  his  advances,  and  the  decided 
manner  in  which  she  had  rejected  them.  He  allowed  the  baronet 
to  doze  his  full  time,  then,  throwing  the  profiles  carelessly  on  the 
table,  he  said,  ‘  Your  niece  is  clever  in  this  way,  Sir  Roger.’ 

‘  Eh,  eh,  did  she  do  these,  eh  ?  who  is  this  ?  don’t  know  him  ! 
must  inquire !’ 

“  The  servant  was  desired  to:  send  Miss  Margaret  Blount  to  Sir 
Roger  immediately.  ‘Pray,’  said  he,  looking  his  fiercest,  as 
she  came  into  the  room, ‘did  you  do  these  things?’  ‘Yes, 
sir.’  ‘And  who  are  they  meant  to  represent?’  Margaret  bit 
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lier  lip,  but  directly  answered,  4  Mr.  Arthur  Middleton,  one  of 
Mr.  Worthington’s  pupils.’  4  What,  old  citizen  Beresford’s 
protegee?  take  them  out  of  my  sight;  why,  you  are  not  fancying 
him  for  a  sweetheart,  are  you,  child  ?’  he  added,  seeing  Mar¬ 
garet’s  face  and  neck  suffused  with  a  blush  that  rivalled  the  crim¬ 
son  of  the  window  curtains  ;  and  observing  her  about  to  make 
her  escape  he  detained  her  to  tell  her,  with  a  delicacy  peculiar  to 
himself,  4  that  he  wished  her  to  understand,  in  the  presence  of 
Captain  Whitbourne,  that  she  was  too  much  of  a  chit  to  be  think¬ 
ing  of  such  stuff ;  and,  moreover,  if  he  knew  she  was  acquainted 
with  any  of  Beresford’s  set,  he  should  soon  cut  acquaintance 
with  her.1 

44  Margaret  left  the  room  unable  to  speak ;  and  Captain  Whit¬ 
bourne,  having  discovered  the  object  of  the  lady’s  attachment 
and  her  uncle’s  sentiments  upon  it,  determined  to  finish  the  mis¬ 
chief  he  had  begun,  and  soon  commenced  a  conversation  with  the 
baronet,  in  which  he  talked  of  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  and 
lamented  the  insufficiency  of  his  fortune  to  support  the  ancient 
splendour  of  the  Whitbourne’s ;  then  adroitly  turned  to  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  Sir  Roger’s  estates.  4  Yes,  the  estates 
are  well  enough,  but  you  see  there  is  no  heir,  there  is  not  a  male 
of  our  name  living  ;  if  Margaret  were  a  good  girl,  indeed — but 
she  is  not  a  good  girl;  a  disobedient,  unmanageable  jade — old 
Beresford’s  boy  to  be  selected  for  her  favourite  indeed  !’  said 
the  discomfited  baronet.  4  My  dear  sir,’  said  Captain  Whit¬ 
bourne,  4  banish  these  unpleasant  thoughts,  a  mere  girlish  fancy, 
which,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  undertake  to  cure  her  of.’ 

44  The  hero  and  the  baronet  exchanged  glances,  and  both  being 
satisfied,  by  that  glance,  of  each  other’s  intentions.  Sir  Roger 
said,  solemnly,  4  You  have  my  free  consent  and  approbation, 
captain,’  while  the  latter  immediately  proposed  to  adjourn  to  the 
drawing-room.  They  there  found  the  iadies  assembled,  and 
Margaret  making  tea,  an  office  which,  under  any  circumstances, 
she  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  deserting  as  a  general  his  post. 
Captain  Whitbourne,  with  the  most  consummate  address,  soon 
began  a  conversation,  sotte  voce ,  with  her  :  4  he  was  sorry  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  any  unpleasant  feeling  between  her  and 
Sir  Roger;  wished  to  be  introduced  to  the  gentleman  who  had 
given  rise  to  so  many  pretty  creations  of  her  pencil ;  it  was  a  very 
fine  head,  quite  a  study  for  the  cranioiogists,  and  ought  to  be 
modelled.’ 

44  Margaret  was  completely  won  oyer  by  the  kindness  and  frank¬ 
ness  of  his  manner,  and  seeing  her  case  was  desperate,  so  far  as 
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the  baronet  was  concerned,  she  thought  that  to  make  a  friend  of 
Captain  Whitbourne  would  be  wise  and  politic,  because  he  ap¬ 
peared,  now  that  he  knew  the  state  of  her  feelings,  a  perfectly 
disinterested  party,  and  because  he  might,  perhaps,  have  some 
influence  in  softening  the  prejudices  of  her  uncle.  She  told  him, 
therefore,  candidly,  ‘  that  Arthur  Middleton  was  preparing  for 
the  bar,  and  was  not  at  present  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
would  prevent  her  making  him  known  to  the  captain,  though 
she  was  sure  an  introduction  would  be  an  acquisition  to  both 
parties.1 

“  Having  effected  a  reconciliation  so  easily,  the  hero  retired  to 
his  chamber,  and  dreamed  of  the  time  when,  instead  of  sleeping 
at  Oldfield  as  a  visitor,  he  should  rise  every  day  its  master. 
Every  succeeding  day  served  but  to  raise  him  higher  in  Mar¬ 
garet’s  opinion  ;  the  kindness  and  consideration  with  which  he 
treated  her  were  alike  new  and  welcome,  and  the  delicacy,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  self-forbearance,  with  which  he  led  the  conversa¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  most  interesting  to  her,  (the  talents,  taste, 
and  virtues  of  Arthur  Middleton,)  she  was  willing  fully  to  appre¬ 
ciate  ;  so  that  when  the  time  came  for  the  captain  to  take  leave, 
it  was  not  without  sincere  regret  that  Margaret  bade  him  adieu. 

“  After  his  departure  the  hours  lagged  heavily,  and  she  flew  to 
resources  to  which  she  had  often  before  had  recourse,  her  pen 
and  her  pencil.  As  for  the  soldier,  he  lost  no  time  in  reporting  to 
his  friends  that  he  had  Sir  Roger  Blount’s  free  consent  to  marry 
his  niece,  with  whom  he  had  passed  some  days  in  the  most  agree¬ 
able  manner  ;  nor  was  it  long  before  the  ill  news  reached  Arthur 
Middleton  :  a  busy  friend  told  him  of  all  the  rumours  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Whitbourne’s  ingenuity  had  set  afloat,  by  which  the  whole 
course  of  poor  Arthur’s  studies  was  upset,  and  needlessly,  be¬ 
cause,  however  great  might  be  his  chagrin  at  the  intelligence, 
he  had  no  means  of  redress,  for  his  acquaintance  with  Margaret 
he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  was  entirely  clandestine. 

“  When  the  Christmas  vacation  arrived  it  was  with  very  differ¬ 
ent  feelings  to  those  he  had  anticipated  that  Arthur  found  himself 
again  at  Beech  Lodge  ;  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  seemed 
changed,  and  his  friends’  troublesome  kindness  was  become  in¬ 
tolerable.  More  than  usually  annoyed  by  their  inquiries,  he 
walked  out  one  frosty  morning  with  his  gun,  that  blower-up 
of  old  care,  to  see  if  putting  an  end  to  the  lives  of  a  few  little 
birds  would  make  his  own  more  bearable.  It  was  a  hoar  frost, 
and  the  sun  was  beginning  to  melt  the  glittering  congelations 
which  were  strung  on  every  twig  like  diamonds,  reflecting  to  the 
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dazzled  eye  every  hue  of  the  prism  ;  the  waters  were,  indeed, 
bound  in  icy  fetters,  but  they  lay  shining  to  the  sun  like  sheets 
of  smooth  crystal ;  the  denizens  of  the  air  were  mute,  yet  they 
added  animation  to  the  splendour  of  the  scene  by  flitting  about 
in  search  of  food,  which  the  severity  of  the  season  had  rendered 
a  difficult  labour;  while  the  kine  ‘ their  savoury  morsel  from  the 
dewy  herbage  were  audibly  gathering.’ 

“  Influenced  by  the  cheerfulness  of  nature,  Arthur  was  beginning 
to  think  himself  not  so  very  unhappy,  when  he  suddenly  met 
Margaret  Blount,  the  person  of  all  others  he  wished  to  avoid ; 
she  had  taken  her  walk  in  the  direction  of  Beech  Lodge  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  him,  and  accosted  him,  smiling  a  thousand 
welcomes.  Her  manner,  so  unchanged,  had  nearly  overturned 
Arthur’s  belief  of  all  he  had  lately  heard ;  but  jealousy  whis¬ 
pered  that  something  must  have  given  rise  to  such  reports,  and 
pride  hinted  that  he  owed  it  to  himself  to  resent  even  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  inconstancy  ;  accordingly,  Margaret’s  warm  salutation 
was  returned  by  a  cool  reply,  and  the  short  conversation  which 
passed  was  a  mixture  of  inquiries  on  her  part  and  negatives  on 
his.  'Had  he  been  ill?’  ‘No.’  ‘Had  he  met  with  any  new 
vexation  at  Beech  Lodge?’  ‘None.’  Margaret’s  pride  took 
the  alarm  in  turn,  and  a  thought  suddenly  striking  her  that  Ar¬ 
thur  had  found  a  new  channel  for  the  stream  of  his  affections, 
she  hastily  took  her  leave  and  bent  her  steps  homewards,  where  a 
summons  to  Sir  Roger’s  study  awaited  her  return. 

“Harassed  alike  by  anger  and  disappointment,  she  yet  durst 
not  disobey,  and  immediately  appeared  before  the  baronet :  he  was 
holding  a  letter  in  his  hand,  from  which  he  lifted  his  eyes  as  she 
entered,  and,  looking  her  full  in  the  face,  said,  ‘  Here’s  good 
news  for  you,  Margaret ;  flattering  prospects  ;  such  luck  as  few 
girls  meet  with  ;  such  as  you ,  with  your  few  pretensions,  had  no 
business  to  expect,’  and  then  he  paused;  while  Margaret,  breath¬ 
less  from  surprise,  thought  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  his  story 
by  assuring  him  ‘she  pretended  to  nothing.’  ‘No,  no,  best 
not ;  without  beauty,  fortune,  or  accomplishments,  it  would  be 
bad  indeed  if  you  had  any  conceit ;  however,’  (the  baronet 
coughed,)  ‘with  all  your  deficiencies  you  are  my  niece;  Sir 
Roger  Blount’s  protegee ;  and  ’  (he  coughed  again,)  ‘  Colonel 
Whitbourne  has  long  been  desirous  of  an  alliance  with  our 
family — he  would  have  married  your  aunt  Peggy  twenty  years 
ago,  only  she  would  never  give  up  the  pug-dog ;’  here  the  ba¬ 
ronet’s  cough  again  interrupted  him;  and  Margaret,  now  fancy¬ 
ing  she  saw  the  drift  of  his  discourse,  turned  pale  to  think  that 
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Colonel  Whitbourne,  who  had  entered  his  seventy-fifth  year, 
should  have  an  idea  of  her  and  matrimony  at  the  same  time. 
‘Yes/  said  Sir  Roger,  getting  his  breath  again, ‘he  wished  to 
have  made  your  aunt  his  wife,  certainly,  though  he  afterwards 
married  Lady  Charlotte  Greville,  who  was  as  fond  of  birds  as 
Peggy  is  of  dogs,  and  turned  his  drawing-room  into  an  aviary  ; 
but  she  died  a  year  after  their  marriage,  leaving  him  no  other 
legacy  than  a  son,  whom  you  have  seen  ;  Captain  Whitbourne,’ 
he  continued,  ‘  is  a  perfect  gentleman,  a  man  of  some  fortune, 
and  of  a  good  family,  or  he  should  not  marry  into  mine/  Mar¬ 
garet  stared.  ‘  Ah,  you  may  well  feel  surprised,  child  1  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  me,  through  his  father,  to  make  you  Mrs.  Captain  Whit¬ 
bourne  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  There  !  you  may  read  the 
letter,  and  write  a  suitable  answer  this  evening  ;  say  I  shall  be 
happy  to  see  the  captain  here ;  that  nothing  on  my  part  shall  be 
wanted  to  forward  his  wishes  ;  express  your  obligation  for  the 
honour  done  you,  your  sense  of  your  inferiority,  et  cetera;  and 
be  quick  about  it.’ 

“‘But,  sir,’  Margaret  began. 

“  ‘  Come,  come,  no  more  talking  about  the  matter ;  I  have 
taken  full  twenty  minutes  to  explain  all  to  you,  and  I  desire  you 
will  trouble  me  no  more/  So  saying,  the  baronet  relapsed  into 
a  fit  of  coughing,  and  motioned  to  Margaret  to  leave  the  room, 
who  hastened  to  her  apartment  to  take  a  review  of  her  situation. 

“A  habit  of  reconciling  the  contending  interests  at  Oldfield  had 
given  her  a  turn  for  manoeuvring,  which  was  the  least  agreeable 
part  of  her  character,  yet  she  felt  herself  at  present  in  so  com¬ 
plete  a  puzzle  that  to  get  out  of  it  seemed  impossible.  Two 
pleasant  facts  stared  her  in  the  face  ;  her  lover  and  her  friend 
had  both  deceived  her:  should  she  lay  the  case  before  the  ba¬ 
ronet?  the  idea  ‘froze  her  young  blood;’  should  she  refuse 
Whitbourne’s  proposal  in  direct  terms  ?  the  spirit  of  intrigue, 
which,  if  Margaret  had  been  a  duchess,  would  have  made  her  an 
acquisition  to  a  political  party,  said,  ‘No,  try  and  outwit  him/ 
Therefore,  wasting  a  few  moments  in  very  ‘  natural’  regrets,  she 
replied  to  Colonel  Whitbourne’s  letter  in  a  way  that  meant  every 
thing  or  nothing,  and  carried  the  billet  to  Sir  Roger  for  his  sig¬ 
nature.  ‘  1  thought/  said  the  baronet,  who  was  busy  reading 
the  law  of  trespass,  to  see  how  he  could  punish  some  idle  boys 
for  writing  ‘  old  bachelor  ’  on  his  park  paling,  ‘  I  thought  1 
told  you  to  let  me  hear  no  more  of  this  business  ;  it  is  quite  out 
of  my  way/  ‘I  could  not  reply  myself  to  a  communication  ad¬ 
dressed  to  you,  and  I  have  brought  the  letter  for  you  to  sign/ 
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said  Margaret.  ‘Well,  well,  there’s  my  name.  What  with 
girls  and  boys,  the  measure  of  my  plagues  is  full,  I  think.’ 

“  While  these  negociations  were  going  on  between  the  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties,  Captain  Whitbourne,  flying,  like  the  butterfly, 
‘  from  flower  to  flower,’  was  attracted,  accidentally,  by  the 
beauty  of  une  belle  Parisienne,  whose  vivacity  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  put  Margaret’s  few  pretensions  quite  ‘  hors  de  combat,’ 
caused  him  to  forget  the  fertility  of  the  Oldfield  estate,  and  raised 
a  sensation  as  much  resembling  real  passion  as  the  heart  of  Hugh 
Whitbourne  was  capable  of  entertaining.  Margaret  waited  pa¬ 
tiently  to  see  what  would  come  next,  while  week  after  week 
passed  and  nothing  more  was  heard  from  Colonel  Whitbourne, 
than  that  his  son  would  take  an  early  opportunity  of  accepting 
the  invitation  to  Oldfield. 

“  Rumour,  meanwhile,  was  busy  in  carrying  Arthur  Middleton 
the  news  of  Margaret  having  certainly  accepted  Whitbourne’s 
offer,  and  equally  active  in  bringing  Margaret  the  intelligence  of 
Arthur  being  unalterably  engaged  to  Miss  Worthington  ;  and  it 
may  be  readily  imagined  that,  under  these  circumstances,  Mar¬ 
garet’s  conflicting  feelings  led  her  to  look  forward  to  Whit¬ 
bourne’s  arrival  as  the  only  means  of  bringing  about  the  denoue¬ 
ment  of  her  fate.  But  the  snow-drops  ‘  were  giving  beautiful 
indications  of  an  approaching  spring,’  and  the  primroses  had 
begun  to  sprinkle  the  hedge-rows  with  their  starry  blossoms,  be¬ 
fore  the  captain  came  again  to  Oldfield;  the  awkward,  con¬ 
strained  manner  in  which  the  baronet  received  him,  and  the  un¬ 
usual  bustle  among  the  old  ladies,  seemed  to  indicate  that  their 
guest  was  come  upon  business  which,  as  Sir  Roger  said,  ‘was 
quite  out  of  their  way.’ 

“  Margaret  was  the  most  unconcerned  of  the  party,  at  least  she 
appeared  so,  but  the  good  folks  soon  contrived  to  leave  her  tete- 
a-tete  with  Whitbourne,  and  then  her  anger  and  mortified  pride 
rose  in  ‘  tempest  dire,’  and  she  tried  to  give  vent  to  her  feelings 
by  telling  him  that  his  conduct  had  been  altogether  ungenerous, 
ungentlemanly,  unfeeling,  and  that  nothing  but  a  determination 
to  come  to  an  explanation  would  have  induced  her  to  submit  to 
the  present  interview.  *  Now,  ma  pauvre  petite  chose,'  said 
Whitbourne,  coaxingly,  ‘  what  is  the  matter,  what  have  I  done?’ 

‘  Nay,  you  promised  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  forward  the 
cause  of  Arthur  Middleton,  while  you  have  thrown  every  obstacle 
in  his  way  ;  even  your  own  pretensions  have  been  urged,  which  I 
consider  an  act  of  great  duplicity.’  ‘That,  ma  belle,  was  a  mere 
ruse,  just  to  blind  the  old  folks,’  said  the  hero,  with  perfect  non- 
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chalance ;  ‘a  few  days  will  see  me  on  the  rout  to  Paris  with  the 
prettiest  little  creature  in  the  world,  (except  yourself,)  and  1 
came  here,  I  assure  you,  with  no  other  view  but  to  see  if  I  cannot 
arrange  something  equally  agreeable  to  yourself  and  Arthur 
Middleton/  ‘I  am  sorry  your  intentions  can  be  of  no  avail ; 
Mr.  Middleton  has,  I  understand,  recently  engaged  himself 
to  some  other  lady,’  said  Margaret,  attempting  to  leave  the 
room.  ‘Ah,  surely,’  said  Whitbourne,  detaining  her,  ‘I  have 
not  been  the  unfortunate  cause  of  a  misunderstanding  between 
you  and  your  friend  ?’  Margaret  maintained  a  contemptuous 
silence.  *  I  swear  by  my  sword,’  said  the  hero,  '  another  day 
shall  not  pass  without  my  bringing  about  un  ecclaircissement .’ 
Margaret  was  still  silent.  ‘There  is  no  other  lady  in  the  case,’ 
said  the  captain,  again  rallying  his  forces  with  characteristic  im¬ 
pudence,  ‘but  Miss  Worthington.  She  has,  I  hear,  been  trying* 
to  besiege  your  friend,  but  she  is  likely  to  have  her  trouble  for 
her  pains,  for  Arthur  Middleton  is  quite  woe-begonc,  resists  all 
her  kindness,  refuses  to  be  comforted,  and  has  some  symptoms 
of  going  into  a  decline.’  ‘That,’  said  Margaret,  rather  startled 
by  the  last  assertion,  ‘  brings  no  weight  upon  my  conscience  ;  if 
Mr.  Middleton  believed  reports  to  my  prejudice,  by  whomsoever 
circulated,  without  condescending  to  inquire  into  their  truth,  it 
is  right  that  he  should  feel  his  error.’  ‘Now,  my  dear  Miss 
Margaret  Blount,’  said  the  captain,  dragging  out  every  syllable 
in  his  most  exquisite  style,  ‘  do  not  look  so  resolutely  cruel  3  let 
me  make  an  appointment  with  your  friend  to  meet  you  to-mor¬ 
row  in  Beech  Grove,  and,  that  there  may  be  no  more  mistakes, 
let  me  be  present  at  the  interview;  every  thing  explained,  a  trip 
to  Gretna  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  I  must  leave 
Oldfield  in  two  days,  and  with  a  little  good  management  I  could 
resign  my  carriage  to  you  and  your  friend,  and  pursue  my  way 
on  horseback  to  join  ‘such  a  companion  in  just  such  a  journey.’ 

“Margaret  told  him -that  ‘the  scheme  was  alike  impracticable 
and  displeasing  to  her;  that  she  hoped,  during  his  stay,  to  be  able 
to  use  the  courtesy  towards  him  required  by  her  friends,  but  she 
wished  him  to  remember,  to  the  latest  day  of  his  existence,  that 
she  considered  he  had  been  the  chief  obstacle  between  her  and 
the  path  to  happiness.’  ‘Oh!  dear,  ma  belle  heroine ,  you  are 
terrifically  majestic — he  las  !  Well,  then,  I  suppose,  this  journey 
is  time  thrown  away ;  one  of  pure  benevolence,  too  ;  so  to-night, 
this  very  night,  I  shall  take  my  leave,  be  off  at  peep  of  day  to¬ 
morrow,  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  ma  chere  Louise ,  and  hasten 
with  her,  on  the  wings  of  love,  to  Paris.’ 
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“The  old,  formal  footman  at  that  moment  entered  with  coffee, 
who,  judging'  by  the  energetic  tones  of  Captain  Whitbourne,  that 
he  was  saying  something  particularly  delicious  to  his  young 
mistress,  put  on  a  roguish  smile,  suited,  he  thought,  to  the  gaiety 
of  the  occasion  ;  Sir  Roger  and  his  sisters  followed  in  procession, 
but  their  countenances  were  composed  into  the  most  perfect  ap¬ 
pearance  of  indifference.  Whitbourne  immediately  forgot  his 
heroics  to  talk  politics  with  the  baronet,  Margaret  endeavoured 
to  hide  her  mortification  in  the  labours  of  the  tea-table,  the  old 
ladies  were  engaged  in  discussing  the  efficacy  of  Dr.  Starvebury’s 
prescription  for  the  jaundice,  and  the  evening  passed  away  with¬ 
out  any  unpleasant  disclosures.  An  exclamation  of  surprise  did 
certainly  escape  the  lips  of  Sir  Roger  when  his  guest  told  him  he 
was  prepared  to  depart  the  next  day,  but  a  moment’s  thought 
convinced  him  that  Whitbourne  was  the  wisest  man  he  ever  knew, 
since  making  love  to  a  silly  girl  seemed  to  be  *  quite  out  of  his 
way.’ 

“  In  a  short  time  a  letter,  dated  from  the  most  fashionable  part 
of  Paris,  convinced  the  baronet  there  were  other  reasons  for  Whit- 
bourne’s  hasty  departure :  his  rage  knew  no  bounds,  not  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  insult  Margaret  had  received,  but  because  ‘  Whit- 
bourne’s  son,  who  was  as  poor  as  a  rat,  had  presumed  to  invade 
his  retreat  on  false  pretence,  and  to  abuse  his  hospitality  by  play¬ 
ing  him  the  most  audacious  trick  he  ever  heard  of,’  ” 

Here  my  friend  paused  in  his  story.  * 

“But  what,”  I  eagerly  asked,  “is  become  of  poor  Margaret.” 

“  She,”  said  my  friend,  “  is  left  in  the  lurch,  not  outwitting,  but 
outwitted  ;  her  pride,  however,  of  which  she  inherits  a  large  share 
from  her  family,  and  the  resources  which  her  taste  and  good 
sense  have  opened  to  her,  have  sustained  her  under  a  trial  which, 
in  the  morning  of  life,  is  considered  the  severest ;  she  is  living  in 
that  old  house,  with  the  same  ancient  companions,  to  whom  she 
is  a  necessary  appendage  ;  her  eye,  perhaps,  is  less  bright,  and 
her  smile  more  faint,  but  she  retains  her  cheerfulness,  if  not  her 
gaiety  ;  and  as  Arthur  Middleton  is  likely  to  make  a  figure  in  his 
profession,  and  is  still  unengaged,  something — ” 

My  friend  was  here  interrupted  by  the  rapid  approach  of  a 
carriage  and  four :  it  passed  at  as  great  a  rate  as  horses  which 
were  not  winged  could  carry  it.  My  friend  uttered  a  slight  ex¬ 
clamation,  for  he  had  discovered  in  the  dress  of  a  postillion  one  of 
Mr.  Beresford’s  old  servants.  “  I  am  much  mistaken,”  said  he, 
“if  something  has  not  already  taken  place  to  bring  my  storv  to 
a  happy  conclusion  ;  that  carriage,  I  suspect,  contained*  the  sub- 
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jects  of  our  conversation.”  The  sun  had  sunk,  wreaths  of  sil¬ 
very  mist,  rising  from  the  waters,  gave  a  magic  indistinctness  to 
the  summer  twilight,  the  noise  of  the  carriage  passed  away  gra¬ 
dually  into  faint  echoes,  silence  reigned  undisturbed,  and  nothing 
was  heard  that  evening  to  confirm  the  suspicions  of  my  friend. 
But  the  next  morning  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  aroused  with 
the  intelligence  that  Sir  Roger  Blount’s  family  were  in  the 
greatest  possible  confusion ;  their  protegee  was  nowhere  to  be 
found ;  the  old  ladies  could  not  make  breakfast  without  her  ; 
poor  Pug  was  waiting  for  his  morsel ;  the  parrot  was  screaming 
for  her’s ;  and  every  thing  was  at  a  pause.  A  few  hours,  and  the 
whole  was  explained  :  Margaret  and  Arthur  Middleton  were  far 
on  their  way  to  the  north ;  Sir  Roger’s  anger  was,  as  usual,  tre¬ 
mendous,  and  the  ladies’  “  not  loud  but  deep.”  But  can  we 
blame  our  heroine  for  making  her  escape  by  the  only  possible 
outlet  ?  can  we  censure  her  for  leaving  Oldfield  to  become  the 
happy  wife  of  Arthur  Middleton,  barrister  at  law  ?  though  her 
aunts  should  lose  an  amanuensis  and  a  tea  maker,  and  though 
she  may  lose  her  legacy.  And  can  we  any  longer  wonder  that 
Margaret  should  have  borne  her  first  disappointment  so  well, 
when  we  recollect  that  Oldfield  being*  situated  within  half  a  mile 
of  Beech  Lodge,  it  is  possible  that  she  might  now  and  then  meet 
Arthur  Middleton,  (quite  by  accident,  of  course,)  and  that  they 
might  probably  condescend  to  tell  each  other  how  much  they  had 
been  mutually  deceived  by  the  arts  of  the  volatile  Captain  Whit- 
bourne,  and  how  much  more  agreeable  they  found  the  end  than 
the  beginning  of  their  quarrel. 

Loughbrook  Lodge. 


SONNET  TO  EMMA. 

Remember,  love,  how  late  the  rain 
This  lily’s  cup  did  fill ; 

Its  virgin  charms  you  thought  ’twould  stain, 
Yet  now  they’re  brighter  still. 

Thus  pity’s  drops,  so  soft  that  stream 
From  Beauty’s  eyes  of  blue  ; 

Dim  not  the  eye  on  which  they  gleam, 

Stain  not  the  cheek  they  ’dew. 

This  flower,  which  drooping,  seemed  to  bow 
Beneath  the  ’whelming  shower, 

W  aves  to  the  rising  zephyr  now. 

In  fuller,  fresher  power. 

Thus  beauty,  strong  in  weakness  too. 

With  tears  the  mightiest  can  subdue. 
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THE  CHEVALIER. 

,e  Wi’  my  plaid  on  my  shoulder,  my  dirk  by  my  side, 

To  Stirling  I  sped  wi’  a  Campbell’s  pride, 

For  bonnie  Prince  Charlie  and  a’  his  men 
Were  breathing  auld  Scotland’s  air  again. 

“  I  bent  the  knee,  and  I  kissed  his  hand, 

An  [  welcomed  him  hame  to  his  father’s  land, 

And  I  drew  my  blade,  no  more  to  sheath  it 
Till  his  foes  had  breathless  sunk  beneath  it. 

“  I  gaily  marched  wi’  the  brave  chevalier. 

Of  his  glorious  cause  in  the  proud  career, 

An  Falkirk’s  bluidy  field  can  tell 

The  Campbell’s  claymore  was  wielded  well.” 

Such  were  the  words  of  Allan  Campbell,  as  he  sprang1  from 
his  horse,  gave  the  jaded  animal  to  the  highlander  who  had  at¬ 
tended  him,  and  hurried  into  the  Craig-house.  He  was  soon,  in 
the  arms  of  his  widowed  mother,  whose  joy,  at  the  unexpected 
return  of  her  dear  Allan,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  describe. 

Campbell  of  the  Craig-house  of  Crieff  was  the  only  son  of  a 
highland  gentleman  of  fortune  and  family.  The  death  of  his 
father,  which  happened  a  few  months  before  her  son  had  attained 
to  the  age  of  manhood,  had  prevented  Allan  from  gratifying  his 
ardent  inclination  of  joining  the  army  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  decease,  was  preparing  for  his 
disastrous  expedition  into  the  northern  English  counties.  Allan 
could  not  then  leave  his  mother  in  her  widowed  and  defenceless 
situation ;  but  immediately  upon  the  return  of  the  rebel  army  to 
Stirling,  Allan  had,  as  his  song  expresses,  joined  them  with  some 
young  volunteers  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  had  witnessed  and 
borne  a  share  in  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  which  terminated  so  de¬ 
cisively  in  favour  of  the  prince’s  adherents. 

As  a  reward  for  his  gallant  behaviour  on  that  memorable  day, 
Allan  Campbell  had  received  the  chevalier’s  permission  to  return 
to  Crieff  during  the  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  victory.  The  plea  urged  by  Allan  for  his  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence,  was  the  weak  and  dangerous  state  of  his  mother’s  health. 
We  are  not  quite  certain,  however,  that  there  was  not  some  other 
cause  for  his  impatience  to  return,  as  the  fatigue  of  a  long  ride, 
from  Stirling  to  the  Craig-house  at  Crieff,  did  not  prevent  the 
youth  from  a  walk,  on  the  evening  of  his  return,  to  the  vicinity 
of  Perth,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles. 

“  In  the  name  o’  a’  that’s  gude,  Allan,  what  brings  ye  here,  at 
a  time  when  a’  true  an  leal  sons  o’  Scotland  are  in  arms,  wi’ 
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their  rightfu’  prince  at  their  head.”  Such  was  the  first  address 
of  the  aged  father  of  Jesse  M ‘Clean,  when  Allan  Campbell,  al¬ 
most  spent  with  his  exertions,  entered  the  chamber  of  the  old 
man,  to  which  he  had  been  for  a  considerable  period  confined  by 
decay  consequent  upon  extreme  old  age. 

“  I  had  the  prince’s  permission,  sir,”  replied  Campbell,  taking 
the  hand  which  M‘Clean  (though  evidently  displeased  at  his  pre¬ 
sence,)  feebly  extended  towards  him.  “  I  had  the  prince’s  per¬ 
mission  to  ride  over  to  Crieff,  as  my  poor  mother’s  enfeebled 
state  of  health  could  ill  support  my  protracted  absence.  I  return 
to  the  army  to-morrow,  sir,”  added  the  youth.  “  But  before  I  go, 
I  wish  to  obtain  your  sanction  to  a  plan  I  have  in  contemplation. 
Miss  Jesse,  sir,  should  any  thing  unfortunate  occur  to  yourself, 
will  be  defenceless.” 

“I  understand  ye,  Allan,”  replied  M‘Clean,  “gin  I  be  ga¬ 
thered  to  my  fathers  afore  yer  return  fro’  the  wars,  my  Jesse 
will  an  maun  be  without  natural  protectors:  this  I’ve  foreseen, 
Allan  Campbell;  and  hae  provided  for  my  bairn.  At  my  de¬ 
cease  she  is  to  tak  up  her  abode  wi3  the  worthy  Mrs.  Campbell, 
o’  the  Craig-house;  ken  ye  sic  a  leddie,  Allan?” 

Allan  pressed  to  his  lips  the  thin,  emaciated  hand  of  the  good 
old  man,  as  he  concluded,  and,  with  a  benevolent  smile,  presented 
him  with  a  copy  of  his  will.  “Allan,”  added  the  old  man,  “  I 
promised  yer  father  that  my  Jesse  should  be  your’s  ;  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed  for  yer  union  is  hasting  ;  I  could  wish  to  see  ye  ane 
afore  I  die  ;  but  it  may  not  be.  Allan,  I  am  no  lang  for  this 
warld.  Be  a  gude  bairn,  Allan,  return  to  the  army,  au  God 
bless  ye,  God  bless  ye  1  Now,  Allan,  leave  me ;  I  will  see  ye 
again  ere  ye  depart  to-morrow.” 

Allan  Campbell  again  pressed  the  old  man’s  hand,  and  retired 
from  his  chamber.  We  need  not  tell  the  conversation  of  the 
lovers,  thus  left  to  themselves  during  the  remainder  of  the  even¬ 
ing.  They  had  been  contracted  to  each  other  from  almost  in¬ 
fancy ;  yet  were  their  hearts  united  by  a  firmer  bond  than  that  of 
legal  union,  by  the  indissoluble  tie  “  of  love’s  own  sweet  con¬ 
straint.”  With  feelings  ill  according  with  his  assumed  air  of 
gaiety,  Allan  Campbell  bade  adieu  to  the  weeping  Jesse  M ‘Clean 
and  her  dying  father.  Arrived  at  the  Craig  house,  he  prepared 
for  an  immediate  departure,  and,  tearing  himself  from  the  arms 
of  his  afflicted  mother,  arrived  late  in  the  evening  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  army. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
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father  of  Miss  M‘Clean  had  departed  this  life,  and  that  the  young 
lady  had  become  a  resident  with  his  mother  at  the  Craig-house. 

From  the  period  of  Allan  Campbell’s  joining  the  army  of  the 
chevalier,  that  unfortunate  prince’s  only  operations  were  one 
successive  retreat.  The  English  army  (with  the  addition  of  those 
officers  who  had  been  taken  by  the  forces  of  Charles  Edward  at 
Preston-pans,  and  who,  forfeiting  their  parole  of  honour,  had 
broken  from  their  confinement  in  the  counties  of  Fife  and  Angus, 
and  joined  their  countrymen  at  Edinburgh,)  amounted  to  nearly 
fifteen  thousand.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  been 
lately  recalled  from  Flanders,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  for¬ 
midable  body — formidable,  inasmuch  as  they  were  opposed  to  an 
undisciplined  army  of  scarcely  one  half  their  number. 

The  duke  arrived  at  Edinburgh  in  time  to  take  the  command  of 
the  English  army.  In  his  progress  northward  he  was  joined  by 
many  of  the  Scotch  nobility  ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  reached 
Aberdeen  he  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  resist  any  force  the 
rebels  might  bring  against  him.  After  a  short  stay  at  Aberdeen, 
during  which  he  refreshed  his  troops,  the  duke  prepared  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  enemy,  who,  however,  retreated  as  he  advanced.  After 
a  march  of  twelve  days  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Spey. 

If  at  any  period  of  the  campaign  an  opportunity  was  offered  to 
the  chevalier  of  attacking  the  royal  army  with  advantage,  it  was 
the  present.  Proverbially  deep  and  rapid,  the  river  presented  an 
opportunity  to  the  rebels  of  disputing  the  passage,  and  of  retard¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  enemy  with  success.  At  this  period, 
however,  the  highland  clans  were  disputing  among  each  other 
upon  trifling  points  of  precedence;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
having  crossed  the  river,  left  their  disputes  equally  unsettled, 
and  their  hopes  of  any  resource,  save  in  determined  and  fearless 
resistance,  altogether  vain.  Urged  by  necessity,  the  chevalier, 
who  had  in  vain  reprobated  the  idle  disputes  of  his  officers,  as  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  interests  of  their  united  enterprize,  resolved  to 
await  t-he  arrival  of  the  English  army  upon  the  plains  of  Cullo- 
den,  the  situation  of  which  offered  every  advantage. 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  Inverness,  from  which 
place  they  could  command  supplies  of  provisions  and  other  ne¬ 
cessaries,  embosomed  in  hills,  with  the  exception  of  the  side 
which  was  open  to  the  sea,  the  plains  of  Culloden  offered  to  the 
army  of  the  chevalier  an  advantageous  opportunity  of  coming  to 
a  contest  which  their  former  imprudence  had  rendered  inevitable. 
A  divided  and  undisciplined  body  of  between  seven  and  eight 
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thousand  men,  inefficiently  supplied  with  artillery,  and  still  less 
so  with  ammunition,  constituted  the  only  dependence  of  the  che¬ 
valier.  So  near  was  the  royal  army  in  pursuit,  that,  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  encampment  of  the  rebels,  they  had  drawn  up  a 
line  of  battle  on  the  opposite  hills.  About  one  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  began  that  engagement  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  Stuarts,  and  placed  the  claim  of  the  house  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  upon  a  firm  basis.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  detail  of  this 
disastrous  conflict.  Had  the  chevalier  given  a  loose  to  the  native 
ardour  of  his  highlanders,  the  event  might  have  been  doubtful. 

Unused  to  sustain  the  attack  and  well-directed  fire  of  disci¬ 
plined  troops,  a  considerable  body  of  the  prince’s  party  rushed 
from  their  ranks,  and  attacked,  with  irresistible  fury,  the  left 
wing  of  the  enemy.  The  momentary  inconvenience  occasioned 
by  this  unexpected  and  injudicious  attack,  was  easily  removed  bv 
the  advance  of  two  battalions  to  the  support  of  the  distressed 
body.  The  disadvantage,  however,  which  accrued  to  the 
rebels  from  this  hasty  movement,  was  not  to  be  remedied.  The 
dragoons,  under  the  command  of  General  Hawley,  supported  by 
the  Argyleshire  militia,  pulling  down  a  park-wall  which  pro¬ 
tected  the  enemy’s  flank,  fell  upon  them  with  irresistible  fury. 
Unprepared  for  an  attack  from  this  quarter,  the  resistance  of 
the  rebel  army  was  altogether  ineffectual.  The  slaughter  was 
dreadful :  between  three  and  four  thousand  of  the  chevalier’s 
bravest  adherents,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  were  ranked  among 
the  wounded  and  slain. 

Several  of  the  highland  clans  retired  from  the  field  in  perfect 
order,  and  in  dishonourable  safety  ;  while  the  French  troops,  upon 
whose  courage  and  fidelity  the  ill-fated  Charles  Edward  had 
rested  his  firmest  hopes,  remained  inactive  during  the  engage¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  termination  of  hostilities  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  of  war. 

Allan  Campbell  had  fought  by  the  side  of  his  prince  through¬ 
out  the  day’s  disastrous  encounter.  Had  every  claymore  been  as 
bravely  wielded  as  that  which,  in  his  hand,  clove  many  an  hostile 
bosom,  the  event  of  the  affray  must  have  been  widely  different. 

“  Campbell !”  cried  the  unfortunate  chevalier,  “ ’tis  in  vain  to 
think  of  farther  resistance  ;  leave  me  1” 

“  Never,  my  prince,”  replied  the  youth. 

“Am  I  then  so  fallen,”  rejoined  Charles  Edward,  “that  my 
most  faithful  adherents  disregard  my  commands  ?  Campbell,  it 
is  my  wish,  my  determination,  to  leave  this  field  alone ;  thy  des¬ 
tiny  and  mine,  my  friend,  are  different ;  return  to  thy  aged  mo- 
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ther’s  arms;  leave  me,  ’tis  my  last  command — the  latest  orders 
of  thy  prince.” 

The  chevalier  pressed  Allan’s  hand,  and  galloped  from  the 
held,  attended  by  a  single  cavalry  officer.  Allan  Campbell  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Craig-house,  undiscovered  by  any  of  the  numerous 
detachments  which  scoured  the  country  in  every  direction,  in 
seareh  of  fugitive  rebels. 

United  to  his  Jesse,  Allan  had  almost  forgotten,  in  the  bosom 
of  happy  obscurity,  the  eventful  period  of  his  sojourning  in 

“  The  tented  field  of  fame.” 

Months  rolled  speedily  and  happily  on.  Spring  and  Summer  had 
dawned  and  waned,  and  yellow  Autumn  began  to  wave  her  tresses 
over  the  fertile  vales  that  here  and  there  smiled  amid  the  barren 
wastes  that  surrounded  the  Craig-house.  One  evening  in  August, 
Allan  Campbell  was  preparing  to  retire  to  rest,  when  a  voice  at 
the  door  implored  admittance.  To  ask  a  deed  of  charity  from 
Allan  was  to  obtain  it.  In  a  few  moments  two  strangers  were 
placed  by  the  generous  host  at  his  “ain  fireside,”  and  the 
choicest  contents  of  the  larder  of  the  Craig-house  placed  in  plen¬ 
teous  hospitality  before  them. 

Allan  had  courteously  abstained  from  conversation  with  his 
guests  till  the  cravings  of  hunger,  which  were  evidently  most  pow¬ 
erfully  excited,  should  be  satisfied.  Closely  enveloped  in  coarse 
plaids,  and  evincing,  in  their  appearance,  the  most  abject  poverty, 
there  was  still  something  in  the  manners  and  demeanour  of  his 
guests,  which  strongly  impressed  Campbell  with  a  conviction  that 
their  condition  and  appearance  were  far  from  corresponding. 

“Good  God!  it  is  surely  Allan  Campbell  to  whom  I  am  in¬ 
debted  for  this  timely  assistance.” 

The  animation  which  glowed  on  the  features  of  the  younger  of 
the  strangers,  as  these  words  hurriedly  escaped  him,  acted  like 
electricity  upon  the  Campbell. 

“It  is,  it  is  my  prince!”  he  exclaimed,  sinking  on  his  knee 
before  the  speaker  ;  “  thou  wert  reported  to  be  no  more !  I 
thought  the  grave  had  closed  upon  thy  sorrows — ”  Mis  feelings 
prevented  his  farther  utterance. 

“  It  is,  indeed,  my  faithful  Campbell,”  replied  Prince  Charles, 
“the  poor,  shattered  remnant  of  him  whose  rightful  cause  you 
once  so  nobly  upheld !” 

Allan  Campbell  might  well  be  excused  for  not  recognizing  in 
the  famished  stranger  the  once  noble  chevalier.  Clothed  in  the 
vilest  attire,  pale  and  wan  as  famine,  and  fatigue,  and  disap¬ 
pointed  hopes  could  make  him  ;  spent  with  toil,  and  soured  by 
vexations ;  pursued,  like  a  hunted  deer,  from  wood  to  wood,  and 
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from  desert  to  desert,  the  once  manly  form  of  the  ill-fated  Charles 
Stuart  exhibited  nothing  now  but  the  wasted  image  of  despair. 

In  a  few  words  lie  gave  Campbell  to  understand  that  it  would 
be  ruin  to  them  both  to  remain  even  that  night  under  his  roof, 
as  his  retreat  must  soon  be  known. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  moon  had  well  nigh  attained  to  her  meridian  height,  when 
the  prince,  with  his  companion,  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  left  the 
Craig-house  under  the  guidance  of  Allan  Campbell.  Secret  in¬ 
telligence  had  been  delivered  to  the  prince,  that  a  French  pri¬ 
vateer  was  waiting  in  the  harbour  of  Lochnannach,  and  it  was  in 
his  circuitous  route  to  that  place  that  he  had  sojourned  at  the 
Craig-house.  Several  nights  did  the  wanderers  prosecute  their 
perilous  journey,  always  halting  during  the  day  at  some  secure 
retreat,  as  well  for  rest  as  for  concealment.  After  a  variety  of 
narrow  escapes  the  adventurers  arrived  at  the  coast.  The  pri¬ 
vateer  was  at  anchor.  Never  did  truer  joy  pervade  the  bosoms  of 
famished  travellers  in  the  desert  at  sight  of  some  unexpected 
spring,  than  that  which  cheered  the  drooping  hearts  of  the  wan¬ 
derers,  when  they  beheld  the  gallant  vessel  riding  in  the  offing. 
On  his  knees  Campbell  received  the  fervent  benediction  of  the 
grateful  chevalier,  ere  he  entered  the  vessel  which  was  to  convey 
him  for  ever  from  the  land  of  his  forefathers. 

*  *  *  *  * 

INI  any  a  week  had  passed  slowly  away  ;  and  the  distressed  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Craig-house  remained  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
fate  of  Allan  Campbell,  of  whom,  since  his  departure  with  the 
chevalier,  on  the  fatal  night,  as  before  described,  nothing  had 
been  heard. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“Tell  my  poor  mother,  Mr.  Graham e,  that  Allan  died  as  he 
had  lived — the  firm  and  devoted  follower  of  his  prince.  Tell  her, 
his  royal  master  owed  to  the  Campbell  his  escape  from  these 
fatal  shores.  Give  this  to  my  Jesse.  Oh!  Grahame,  the  thought 
of  her  gives  terrors  even  to  a  glorious  death.  Tell  them  both 
my  last  thoughts  were  of  them ;  but,  Grahame,  tell  them  not  my 
trunkless  head  is  to  blacken  on  this  prison  wall !  Grahame,  fare¬ 
well  :  comfort  my  wife  and  mother  !” 

***** 

The  place  of  execution  was  nigh,  and  soon  the  headsman’s 
voice  proclaimed — “This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor 

It  was  thus  Allan  Campbell  forfeited  his  life  to  his  affection 
for  the  chevalier.  Charles  M. 
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THE  SOLDIER’S  DEATH. 

AS  RELATED  BY  IIIS  COMRADE. 

The  trumpet  call  had  sounded,  and  the  band 
Forlorn,*  my  friend  commanded,  marched  away. 

I  caught  his  eye,  he  waved  his  armed  hand  ; 

His  voice  was  silenced  in  his  proud  steed’s  neigh— 

The  fears  for  him  that  rushed  on  me  unmanned — 

For  ominous  I  could  but  deem  the  ray 
Which  lit  his  eye  with  an  expressive  smile. 

As  fearless  on  he  dashed  with  his  devoted  file. 

In  my  mind’s  eye  I  saw  him  to  the  strife 

Rush  dauntless  on  ;  I  saw  the  carbines’  flash, 

I  heard  the  bolts,  with  fate  unerring  rife. 

Around  niy  heart’s  friend  fly  with  horrid  crash, 
Methought  I  saw  him  pour  his  votive  life 
Beneath  the  foeman’s  blade  ;  the  fatal  gash 
That  marked  his  breast,  its  ruby  lips  oped  wide, 

And  silent  called  his  friend,  his  comrade  to  his  side. 

The  thought  was  agony,  that  far  away 

From  every  friend  Alonzo  thus  should  fall. 

Each  generous  feeling  chid  my  slow  delay, 

And  honour’s  summons  echoed  friendship’s  call. 
Permission  gained,  in  haste  I  sought  the  fray, 

Nor  recked  a  flesh-wound  from  a  flying  ball 
That  pierced  my  side ;  my  sword  arm  still  was  strong 
To  guard  my  bosom  friend,  to  avenge  my  country’s  wrong* 

Swift  as  the  shaft  of  fate,  my  impatient  steed, 

His  hoofs  in  warm  gore  trampling,  spurned  the  plain. 
The  well-tried  charger’s  more  than  wonted  speed. 

As  warm  he  snuffed  the  gale,  was  not  in  vain. 

I  joined  my  friend  in  time  to  see  him  bleed. 

To  staunch  the  blood  that  burst  the  purple  vein. 

Yet  mortal  was  the  wound  that  marked  his  breast, 

And  in  his  features  Death  stood  fearfully  confest. 

Yet  not  in  vain  Alonzo  sunk  in  death — 

The  point  at  which  his  efforts  aimed  was  won; 

And  Victory  gave  command  the  sword  to  sheathe. 

The  arduous  duty  of  the  soldier  done. 

Fair  Honour,  weeping,  twined  a  fadeless  wreath. 

To  bind  the  brows  of  her  expiring  son ; 

Supporting  on  my  breast  I  gazed  on  him. 

And  felt  his  heart  beat  cold,  and  saw  his  eye  wax  dim. 

“  Henry,”  he  trembling  said, <f  adieu  !  adieu  ! 

I  sink  upon  the  bosom  of  a  friend. 

Warm,  generous,  ardent,  faithful,  fond,  and  true 
Through  life,  and  in  life’s  last  most  glorious  end. 

Oh,  be  my  Adelaide’s  protector  too  ! 

To  thee  I  now  the  sainted  maid  commend. 

Oh  !  she  will  weep,  Alonzo’s  fate  to  hear  ; 

Then  be  it  thine,  my  friend,  to  share  affection’s  tear. 


*  The  forlorn  hope. 
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(<  My  dear,  dear  Adelaide  !  be  a  friend  to  her, 

For  she  will  need  thy  condolence  ;  and  tell 
My  angel,  how  her  faithful  worshipper 

In  his  loved  country’s  cause  unflinching  fell. 

And  sometimes  let  Alonzo’s  memory  stir 
Thy  softened  soul  to  fondness.  Fare  thee  well! 

Once  more,  before,  to  meet  no  more,  we  part, 

Strain  thy  poor  comrade  to  thy  own  congenial  heart. 

“  Think  sometimes  of  Alonzo,  nor  forget. 

Oh,  Henry  !  the  dear  maid  whom  l  adore ; 

Condole  with  my  poor  Adelaide — even  yet 
She  is  before  my  eyes  !”  No  more 
Those  eyes  beamed  love — their  orbs  in  night  were  set : 

One  deep-heaved  sigh  escaped,  and  all  was  o’er. 

The  eyes  that  saw  him  meet  his  early  doom 

Poured  forth  their  sorrows  o’er  the  youthful  hero’s  tomb. 

Charles  M. 


CYRUS  AND  TIGRANES. 

Surrounded  by  his  courtly  train  the  royal  Cyrus  sat. 

The  dreaded  prince,  whose  frown  was  power,  whose  simplest  "word  was 
fate  ; 

Before  him  stood,  in  humblest  mood,  the  captives  of  his  sword. 

Who  owned  the  god -like  hero  for  their  conqueror  and  their  lord. 

The  grey -haired  sire,  the  matron  dame,  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride, 

The  young  Tigranes  and  his  wife  in  all  her  beauty’s  pride  ; 

Whilst  each  one  looked  with  wonder  on  the  hero’s  royal  port, 

Her  beaming  eyes  so  tearfully  to  hide  their  glances  sought. 

‘  What  wilt  thou  give,  Tigranes,”  thus  the  youthful  Cyrus  said, 

“  If  I  restore  thee  to  thy  land,  the  land  for  which  thou'st  bled  ?” 

“  My  kingdom’s  wealth,  oh,  mighty  prince,  if  thou  wilt  set  me  free, 

For  vain  are  riches  to  the  man  who  pines  in  slavery.” 

“  And  say  what  wouldst  thou  give,  should  I  restore  thy  youthful  bride  1” 
“  A  thousand  lives,  if  they  were  mine,”  the  captive  prince  replied. 

“  I’d  thank  thee,  oh  !  most  warmly  thank  thee,  if  thou’lt  save  my  life, 

But  death  with  joy  I’d  undergo  if  thou  wouldst  spare  my  ivife.” 

“Ye  both  are  free,  ye  all  are  free,  unramsomed,”  he  replies ; 

Whilst  virtue’s  self  omnipotent,  shone  in  radiant  eyes  ; 

And  those  who  saw  him  on  that  day  his  mien  could  ne’er  forget, 

For  it  appeared  as  if  the  Gods  their  seal  on  him  had  set. 

They  praise  the  hero  ;  each  applauds  the  man  who  saved  his  life, 

When  thus  Tigranes  said  unto  his  fair  though  silent  wife  : 

“  Why  saystthou  not,  my  love,  thy  thoughts  of  Persia’s  future  king, 
Come,  fair  Joanna,  why  delay  thy  offering  to  bring!” 

“  I  marked  him  not,  my  gracious  lord,”  returned  his  gentle  bride. 

“  What,  saw  him  not !  not  saw  the  prince  /”  her  wondering  consort  cried ; 
“  What  other  object  could  employ  those  careless  eyes  of  thine  ?” 

“  The  man  who  said  that  he  would,  give  a  thousand  lives  for  mine.” 


D.  L.  J. 
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THE  MONKS  AND  THE  PILGRIM. 

To  the  establishment  of  monasteries,  Helvetia  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  indebted  for  the  high  degree  of  cultivation  which 
she  so  early  attained.  Monks  and  hermits  were  the  first  who 
possessed  courage  enough  to  dig  up  those  mountains  and  valleys, 
the  aspect  of  which  is  so  picturesque,  though  the  soil  is  naturally 
the  most  sterile  in  Europe.  Those  heroic  virtues  which  were  the 
glory  of  our  forefathers,  may  also,  in  many  respects,  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  religious  zeal  of  their  instructors,  and  to  the  salu¬ 
tary  influence  of  their  pious  examples.  Perhaps  there  nowhere 
exists,  even  in  our  day,  a  more  ardent  love  of  liberty  than 
in  those  countries  where  republican  patriotism  is  still  asso¬ 
ciated,  in  the  most  intimate  manner,  with  the  dogmas,  and, 
if  we  may  so  call  them,  the  superstitions  of  the  faith  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers. 

After  this  homage  of  acknowledgment,  which  we  feel  ourselves 
called  upon  to  render  to  the  first  monastic  establishments  founded 
in  Switzerland,  it  is  with  regret  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
there  has  since  been  an  era  wherein  the  venerable  object  of  these 
institutions  was  entirely  forgotten ;  the  spirit  of  beneficence 
which  once  animated,  them  was  subsequently  replaced  by  a  spirit 
of  ambition  and  avarice,  the  glaring  offences  of  which  gave  the 
fatal  blow  to  religion,  and  sowed  the  first  seeds  of  that  grand  re¬ 
ligious  crisis  which  terminated  in  the  reformation. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  disorders  caused  in  Europe  by  the 
heroic  folly  of  the  crusaders,  that  some  of  the  monks,  whose  re¬ 
pose,  ease,  credit,  and  undisturbed  power,  had  already  but  too 
much  corrupted  their  minds  and  manners,  thought  they  perceived 
the  means  of  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  absent 
knights.  Hence  arose  a  hateful  struggle  between  two  orders 
whose  union  appeared  to  be  guaranteed  by  so  many  reciprocal 
interests.  The  nobility,  called  to  protect  by  their  arms  the 
clergy,  who  in  their  turn  ought  to  have  supported  the  chivalry  of 
the  age  by  all  the  credit  of  their  influence  with  the  people,  too 
often  forgot  their  duty,  and  entered  into  secret  machinations  for 
the  destruction  of  individuals.  The  history  of  the  Halwyls,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  houses  of  Helvetia,  furnishes  a  too  re¬ 
markable  example  of  this  kind. 

Walter  de  Halwyl  was  at  first  destined  by  his  parents  for  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  but  from  some  undefined  motive  he 
again  entered  the  world  after  the  decease  of  his  brother,  and  be¬ 
came  lord  of  the  castle  and  extensive  possessions  belonging  to 
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his  house.  He  could  never  be  induced,  however,  to  relinquish 
the  tastes,  the  habits,  and  the  prejudices  of  his  early  education. 
Instead  of  following  the  example  of  his  ancestors  in  a  career  of 
arms,  and  in  noble  feats  of  chivalry,  he  was  surrounded  only  by 
the  monks  of  his  convent,  who  incessantly  besought  new  gifts  for 
their  house.  He  erected  churches,  endowed  nunneries,  and 
employed  his  great  riches  only  in  securing  to  himself  the  means 
of  obtaining  Paradise  according  to  the  ideas  continually  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  by  the  grossest  arid  most  covetous  superstition.  It 
was  in  vain  that  his  wife  urged  him  to  think  of  giving  to  his  only 
son  an  education  worthy  of  his  name,  and  to  cultivate  his  estates 
rather  than  enrich  the  monks,  who  were  already  become  too  opu¬ 
lent.  She  could  produce  no  impression  on  his  mind,  and,  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  died  of  excessive  grief  and  vexation. 

When  left  a  widower,  his  son,  the  young  Walter,  had  scarcely 
arrived  at  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age.  Ardently  attached  to 
his  mother,  he  deeply  felt  the  misfortune  of  her  loss;  and,  more 
disgusted  than  ever  with  the  gloomy,  uniform,  and  languishing 
life  at  the  castle,  he  was  desirous  of  quitting  it  and  entering  into 
the  service  of  the  celebrated  Rodolplie  de  Habsbourg.  The 
father,  for  a  long  time,  resisted  the  importunities  of  the  son,  and 
at  last  consented  with  reluctance.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  was  only 
induced  to  do  so  by  the  dexterous  insinuations  of  the  monks, 
who,  no  doubt,  flattered  themselves  that  the  more  the  old 
man  became  isolated,  the  fewer  obstacles  remained  for  them 
to  conquer,  in  order  completely  to  control  his  mind,  and  to 
obtain  all  they  could  desire  from  so  much  superstition  and 
weakness. 

The  old  Lord  de  Hahvyl,  amidst  the  solitude  of  his  situation 
after  the  departure  of  his  son,  considered,  however,  that  he 
needed  a  person  in  his  house  who  was  capable  of  watching  over 
its  economy,  and  of  taking  care  of  his  person,  impaired  by  ha¬ 
bitual  infirmities.  He  withdrew  for  this  purpose,  from  a  con¬ 
vent,  an  orphan  niece,  Clemence  de  Landenberg,  and  placed  her 
in  the  castle. 

Our  young  Walter,  eager  for  glory,  on  learning  that  Conradin 
de  Souabe  was  making  levies  in  order  to  reconquer  in  Italy  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  joined  himself  to  a  large  body  of  old 
servants  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  in  order  to  sustain  the 
incontestible  rights  of  the  last  descendant  of  so  many  princes. 
After  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Palenza,  in  1268,  and  the  tragic 
end  of  his  master,  Halwyn  returned  to  Helvetia  with  one  of  his 
young  countrymen,  Egbert  de  Mulinen,  whose  father,  one  of 
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Conradin’s  officers,  had  fallen  at  Palenza,  or  at  Tagliacozzo,  in 
the  Abruzzas. 

How  was  it  possible  he  could  find  himself  again  in  the  castle 
of  his  fathers,  with  a  young  person  so  interesting  as  Clemence  de 
Landenberg,  without  being  touched  by  the  charms  of  her  youth 
and  beauty,  or  by  the  still  more  engaging  one  of  her  character 
and  her  virtues !  The  heart  of  the  young  Halwyl  was  not  insen¬ 
sible  to  them  ;  and  perhaps  this  first  sensation  had  decided  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  his  destiny,  if,  a  short  time  after  he  had  returned  to  his 
fireside,  his  father,  yielding  again,  no  doubt,  to  the  persuasions  of 
the  monks,  had  not  been  eager  to  declare  to  him,  that,  terrified  by 
the  disastrous  news  from  Naples,  he  had  vowed  that  if  the  hea¬ 
venly  mercy  deigned  to  save  his  son,  he  would  send  him  instantly 
to  Jerusalem,  to  return  thanks  at  the  feet  of  the  holy  sepulchre 
for  the  miraculous  favour  of  his  preservation.  Without  par¬ 
taking  of  the  prejudices  and  superstitious  weaknesses  of  his 
father,  the  young  Halwyl  nevertheless  saw,  in  a  vow  so  solemn, 
an  engagement  too  sacred  to  allow  himself  to  neglect  its  fulfil¬ 
ment.  But  it  was  with  the  most  poignant  regret  that  he  forsook 
his  amiable  cousin.  It  was  with  a  grief  equally  sensible  that  he 
beheld  himself  separated  from  his  friend  Egbert,  whom  the  care 
of  a  numerous  family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  left  to  his  charge 
since  the  death  of  his  father,  prevented  from  making  with  him 
the  great  journey  to  the  holy  land. 

The  young  Walter  set  out  richly  equipped.  Having  ap¬ 
parently  the  sad  presentiment  that  he  should  never  again  behold 
him  in  this  world,  his  father,  before  the  final  embrace,  divided  a 
ring  and  gave  him  one  half.  “  With  this  token,”  he  said  to  his 
son,  ft  however  long  thine  absence,  thou  wilt  always  be  certain  of 
making  thyself  known  as  the  legitimate  heir  of  Halwyl.” 

The  last  moments  that  the  young  pilgrim  passed  with  his 
friend  Egbert  were  employed  in  recommending  to  his  care  his 
amiable  cousin,  whom  he  hoped  to  espouse  on  his  return.  Eg¬ 
bert  sighed,  and  promised. 

Little  disposed,  we  conceive,  to  follow  Halwyl  in  his  holy  pil¬ 
grimage,  our  readers  will  rather  desire  to  know  the  situation  of 
the  generous  Egbert. 

His  father,  filled  with  attachment  and  enthusiasm  for  the  house 
of  Hohenstaufen,  which  had  loaded  his  ancestors  with  benefits, 
made  unparalleled  efforts,  even  beyond  his  abilities,  to  form  a 
levy  of  troops  for  the  service  of  Conradin,  who  was  then  poor, 
but  believed  to  be  on  the  point  of  regaining  the  noble  inheritance 
of  which  he  had  been  despoiled  by  the  most  violent  injustice. 
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Mulinen  sold  one  part  of  his  possessions  in  support  of  so  noble 
an  enterprize,  and  mortgaged  the  other,  devoting  himself  entirely 
to  the  cause  he  had  embraced.  A  glorious  death  having  been 
the  sole  reward  of  so  many  sacrifices,  the  young  Egbert,  on 
his  return  to  his  country,  found  remaining  to  him  only  the 
little  estate  bearing  his  name,  a  large  amount  of  debts,  and  a 
charge  yet  more  painful  but  dear  to  his  heart — a  family  to 
bring  up. 

The  castle  of  Mulinen  was  situated  upon  a  steep  rock  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Heidenberg :  it  was  separated  from  that  mountain 
by  a  deep  ditch  formed  out  of  the  rock  ;  the  stone  raised  out  of 
which  served  for  building  the  castle,  or  rather  the  tower  which 
bore  that  name.  Beyond  the  ditch  commenced  a  forest  which 
covered  the  mountain,  and  extended  itself  as  far  as  the  plain, 
where  maybe  seen,  even  to  this  day,  the  ruins  of  Vindonissa.  At 
the  foot  of  the  castle  stood  a  village  at  the  edge  of  the  Reuss ; 
and  beyond  some  hills,  which  border  the  other  river,  the  view  ex¬ 
tends  itself  far  over  the  rich  lands  of  the  country  of  Baden.  The 
tower  was  surrounded  with  a  small  inclosure,  in  which  were  the 
stables,  the  granary,  and  the  apartments  of  the  male  servants  of 
the  house.  The  interior  had  four  stories,  each  forming  only  one 
apartment.  The  entrance-gate  was  not  on  the  ground  floor ; 
you  descended  to  it  by  a  staircase  from  the  kitchen ;  there  was 
the  cellar  and  provision  magazine  of  the  house.  The  gate  of 
the  castle,  elevated  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  court,  had 
only  a  wooden  staircase,  which  could  be  removed  in  case  of  war 
or  other  danger.  The  kitchen  occupied  all  the  first  floor.  This 
vast  apartment  served  also  to  lodge  the  female  servants,  whose 
beds  were  there  in  large  presses.  From  thence  a  winding  stair¬ 
case  reached  to  a  large  hail ;  and  this  was,  night  and  day,  the  only 
habitation  of  the  lord  of  the  castle  and  all  his  family. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  hall  was  an  immense  stove;  at  the 
side  a  large  bed,  the  canopy  of  which  was  supported  by  curiously 
wrought  columns.  The  arms  of  the  lord  and  lady  were  carved 
on  the  tester.  A  large  feather-bed,  and  two  enormous  pillows, 
covered  this  bedstead;  and  the  ends  of  the  sheets  were  orna¬ 
mented  with  deep  lace.  Under  this  bed,  which  was  sufficiently 
high,  there  was  another  on  castors.  Neither  of  them  had  been 
occupied  since  the  death  of  the  father  and  his  lady,  owing  to 
the  infancy  of  the  children.  At  the  opposite  angles  of  the 
apartment  were  seen  curtains,  forming  a  sort  of  alcove,  one  of 
which  concealed  the  beds  of  the  sons,  the  other  those  of  the 
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daughters.  All  the  circumference  of  the  hall  was  furnished  with 
presses  made  of  walnut-tree,  well-polished  and  carved,  which 
served  as  wainscotting.  Below  these  presses  were  large  chests, 
of  the  same  kind  of  wood,  but  with  flat  covers,  which  formed  a 
long  suite  of  seats,  surrounding  the  hall  as  far  as  the  windows. 

The  cornice  of  the  presses  was  ornamented  with  pewter  table 
utensils,  and  with  silver  and  gilt  vases,  which  were  only  used  on 
grand  feast  days.  The  embrasures  of  the  windows  formed,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  thickness  of  the  walls,  so  many  little 
cabinets ;  in  the  middle  one  was  placed  a  table  covered  with 
slate,  whereon  each  person  made  his  calculations,  or  noted  down 
memorandums.  There  was  also  the  library  of  the  castle :  it  was 
not  considerable  as  to  the  number  of  books,  but  they  were  va¬ 
luable  in  their  kind,  and  consisted  of  the  “  Lives  of  the  Saints,” 
a  “  Treatise  on  the  Duties  of  Chivalry,”  and  the  works  of  Plu¬ 
tarch,  translated  into  German.  This  last  work  was  attached  to 
the  wall  by  an  iron  chain,  in  consequence  of  a  monk  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  having  once  attempted  the  pious  work  of  stealing  it, 
in  order  to  enrich  the  library  of  the  convent.  Another  embrasure 
was  the  usual  resort  of  the  ladies  of  the  castle  ;  there  were  seen 
some  spinning-wheels,  and  lace  and  embroidery  frames. 

Above  this  apartment  was  the  hall  for  company,  which  was 
called  the  chevalier’s  hall.  Two  large  figures,  one  representing 
a  Saracen,  the  other  a. Knight  of  St.  John,  supported  the  mantel¬ 
piece  of  a  chimney  large  enough  to  roast  an  ox  entire.  The 
white-washed  walls  of  this  apartment,  twice  as  lofty  as  the  lower 
hali,  were  ornamented  with  shields,  cuirasses,  and  swords,  dis¬ 
posed  in  trophy.  There  was  deposited  the  sword  of  Roger  de 
Mulinen,  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  the  family ;  the  gauntlets 
of  the  unfortunate  Conrad  ;  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  son  Conradin, 
more  unfortunate  still.  These  warlike  relics,  the  principal  orna¬ 
ment  of  this  vast  saloon,  were  interspersed  with  stag’s  heads,  the 
horns  of  which,  with  their  antlers,  served  as  branches  for  the 
lamps  which  lighted  it  at  night.  The  windows,  distributed  sym¬ 
metrically  on  the  four  sides  of  the  apartment,  were  of  coloured 
glass,  representing  some  history  of  Scripture  saints,  or  of  the 
annals  of  the  country,  or  the  armorial  bearings  of  some  illus¬ 
trious  house.  There,  too,  was  to  be  seen  the  lion  of  Habsbourg, 
the  rose  of  Rapperswyl,  the  fusees  of  the  Barons  of  Bonstetten, 
and  the  walls  of  Antioch. 

A  table  of  well-polished  walnut-tree  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall.  In  the  times  when  the  house  enjoyed  its  ancient  opulence. 
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tills  table,  now  rarely  occupied,  had  often  been  the  noisy  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  all  the  nobility  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  lovers  of  antiquity  will,  no  doubt,  pardon  the  long  details 
of  this  description — first,  because  it  contains  the  most  exact  his¬ 
torical  truth  ;  and  next,  because  many  remarkable  indications 
may  there  be  traced  of  the  simple  manners  of  that  age,  of  the 
extreme  economy  of  the  most  illustrious  and  opulent  families  of 
the  country,  of  the  savage  harshness,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
cliivalric  character,  of  their  luxury,  and  of  their  whole  manner  of 
existence,  as  well,  in  their  domestic  life. 

The  brave  Egbert,  after  the  departure  of  his  friend,  entered 
on  the  direction  of  his  paternal  abode.  Two  brothers  and  five 
sisters,  two  only  of  whom,  Paterman  and  Adele,  were  above 
childhood,  were  the  first  object  of  his  care.  It  was  necessary  to 
restore  order  throughout,  to  revive  in  the  vassals  the  habit  of 
obedience,  to  pay  the  usurious  debts  that  were  accumulated,  to 
direct  Adele  in  the  education  of  her  young  sisters,  and  to  give  to 
Paterman  the  necessary  instruction  for  a  young  man  destined  by 
his  birth  to  the  profession  of  arms.  So  many  duties  to  perform 
left  him  but  few  moments  for  attending  to  the  fair  Clemence, 
who,  long  before  she  was  recommended  to  him  by  his  cousin, 
had  made  an  indelible  impression  on  his  heart. 

Two  years  had  passed  away  since  the  departure  of  Walter, 
when  Egbert  learnt  that  unwelcome  news  of  his  friend  had  been 
received  at  Halwyl.  He  fled  there,  and  found  every  one  in  grief. 
An  esquire,  given  by  the  old  man  to  his  son,  as  a  man  worthy 
of  all  his  confidence,  had  returned  from  Syria  to  announce  that 
his  young  master  had  perished  in  a  combat  with  the  Saracens. 
Egbert,  who  interrogated  him  anew  on  the  particulars  of  so  fatal 
an  event,  thought  he  perceived  more  than  one  contradiction  in 
his  account,  but  Halwyl  persisted  in  placing  on  it  the  most  im¬ 
plicit  confidence  ;  and  the  monks  who  surrounded  the  old  man, 
even  taxed  the  young  Egbert,  and  Clemence,  with  a  culpable  in¬ 
credulity  in  daring  any  longer  to  entertain  a  doubt. 

Egbert  again  beheld  Clemence,  and  found  her  more  beautiful 
and  amiable  than  ever.  His  sentiments  towards  her  involuntarily 
assumed  a  new  degree  of  force  and  vivacity.  How  could  he  re¬ 
frain,  at  some  moments,  from  indulging  in  the  idea  that  these 
sentiments  might  hereafter  become  more  legitimate  ?  For  hi¬ 
therto  Egbert  had  always  regarded  Clemence  as  destined  to  be¬ 
come  the  wife  of  his  friend.  The  opinion,  however,  which  they 
both  entertained,  that  this  friend  still  lived,  strongly  as  it  had 
been  opposed,  prevailed  over  every  other  inclination,  over  every 
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hope,  and  suppressed  every  word  that  might  betray  the  secret  of 
their  heart. 

A  short  time  after  this  interview,  Egbert  learnt,  by  a  letter 
from  the  Abbe  de  Cappel,  that  the  old  Lord  de  Halwyl  had  died 
suddenly,  and  that  all  the  nobility  of  the  neighbourhood  were  in¬ 
vited  to  assist  at  his  funeral,  and  also  at  the  opening  of  the  will. 
Egbert  did  not  fail  to  be  present.  The  funeral  rites  were  cele¬ 
brated  with  the  usual  pomp.  Afterwards,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  assembly,  there  was  a  solemn  reading  of  the  will.  The 
auditors,  even  the  most  disinterested,  heard,  with  less  surprise 
than  indignation,  that  the  Lord  de  Halwyl,  believing  himself  the 
last  of  his  name,  devised  all  his  possessions  to  the  Abbey  of  Cap- 
pel  ;  and  destined  the  castle  of  his  fathers  to  form  a  new  convent, 
of  which  the  Abbe  de  Cappel  should  at  all  times  be  the  director 
and  the  patron.  He  had  committed  to  the  Abbe  the  half  of  the 
ring  which  he  had  preserved,  having  given  the  corresponding 
half  to  his  son  at  the  moment  of  his  separation.  The  cunning 
prelate  had  promised,  in  satisfaction  to  the  testator,  that  if,  con¬ 
trary  to  all  expectation,  his  son  was  still  alive,  and  should  ever 
appear,  legitimately,  to  establish  his  claims,  he  should  be 
reinstated  in  all  the  possessions  of  his  ancestors.  A  clause  in 
the  will  bound  Clemence  to  retire  into  a  monastery  and  take 
the  veil. 

Egbert  opposed  strongly  the  execution  of  this  last  clause, 
maintaining  that  no  power  had  a  right  to  deprive  Clemence  de 
Landenberg  of  the  liberty  to  dispose  of  herself  as  she  pleased. 
In  vain  did  the  monks  pretend  to  prove  a  decided  call;  adding, 
moreover,  that  being  an  orphan,  and  without  relations,  she  had 
no  other  course  to  take.  At  last  her  presence  was  required  be¬ 
fore  this  numerous  assembly ;  and,  when  she  appeared,  Egbert 
generously  offered  her  an  asylum  with  his  sister,  and  reminded 
her  that  he  had  solemnly  promised  the  young  Walter  to  be 
towards  her  as  a  protector  and  father.  At  these  words,  pro¬ 
nounced  with  equal  candour  and  dignity,  Clemence  accepted  the 
offer  without  hesitation.  The  young  people  present  smiled, 
some  old  men  murmured  among  themselves,  and  the  monks  in¬ 
veighed  against  her  decision  ;  but  they  finished  by  abandoning 
one  part  of  their  prey,  in  the  hope  of  more  peaceably  preserving 
the  remainder. 

Clemence  was  therefore  settled  in  the  Castle  of  Mulinen. 
Adele  was  nearly  of  her  age.  What  a  happiness  for  both,  after 
the  sad  solitude  in  which  they  had  lived  1  The  interesting  or¬ 
phan  now  constantly  resided  in  the  same  abode  with  Egbert. 
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They  could  see  and  converse  with  each  other  every  moment. 
But  nothing-  could  be  more  innocent,  or  more  pure,  than  the 
sweet  intimacy  in  which  they  dwelt  together ;  and,  doubtless, 
even  their  mutual  attachment,  daily  assuming  greater  strength 
and  more  empire  over  all  their  affections,  failed  not  to  inspire 
hearts  so  sensible,  so  generous,  at  once  with  more  courage,  more 
distrust,  and  more  reserve.  However,  Egbert  soon  found  there 
remained  to  him  no  other  mode  of  defence  than  to  fly  the  danger. 
He  eagerly  seized  every  pretext  for  absenting  himself  from  an  abode, 
the  charm  of  which  became  daily  more  seducing.  Vassal  of  the 
great  Rodolph  de  Habsbourg,  he  often  followed  him  in  his  warlike 
expeditions;  and  this  duty  appeared  to  him  still  more  indispensable 
since  he  had  had  the  happiness  to  place  his  brother  near  that 
prince.  While  he  resided  at  the  castle,  as  if  he  had  taken  a  great 
liking  to  the  chase,  he  passed  whole  days  in  that  amusement,  and 
only  returned  at  night-fall.  At  other  times,  pretending  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  particular  attention  to  domains  too  long  neglected,  he 
accompanied  his  labourers  in  the  fields  that  were  most  distant 
from  the  castle.  Often  was  our  young  chevalier  seen  guiding 
the  plough  himself,  seeking  always  to  divert  his  attention  from 
that  which  was  the  chief  interest  of  his  heart ;  with  this  design 
he  sought  out  the  most  painful  labours,  the  most  violent  exer¬ 
cises.  It  was  only  by  the  force  of  fatigue  that  his  ardent  soul 
could  regain  a  little  calmness  and  repose. 

During  the  frequent  absence  of  Egbert,  Adele  and  her  friend 
applied  themselves,  with  greater  assiduity  than  ordinary,  to  the 
employments  suited  to  their  sex.  They  embroidered,  together, 
a  coat  of  arms,  with  the  colours  of  Habsbourg,  for  young  Pater- 
man,  when  he  first  went  to  take  the  field  under  the  conduct  of 
that  illustrious  warrior.  They  regularly  attended  to  the  garden, 
the  pigeon-house,  and  even  the  poultry-yard.  When  the  wea¬ 
ther  was  favourable,  Adele,  accompanied  by  Clemence,  and  her 
young  brothers  and  sisters,  ran  over  the  neighbouring  forest  and 
domains  ;  and  the  two  friends  admired  together  the  fine  ruins  which 
it  contained,  and  those  magnificent  remains  of  aqueducts,  for¬ 
merly  designed  to  carry  to  the  ancient  Vindonissa  those  pure  and 
abundant  waters  which  may  now  be  seen  winding  at  pleasure  in  the 
ravines  which  the  forest  covers  with  its  shade.  Often  also  they 
directed  their  steps  towards  the  remains  of  an  old  temple.  A 
holy  hermit  had  there  built  his  humble  dwelling.  This  venerable 
old  man  was  the  oracle  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  friend  of 
the  house. 

Reports  had  been  circulated  that  young  Halwyl  was  still  alive, 
October,  1829.  u 
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and,  though  Egbert  sincerely  rejoiced,  liis  heart  was  only  the  more 
agitated.  He  wished  to  conceal  the  secret  trouble  that  tor¬ 
mented  him,  however  involuntarily,  yet  his  delicacy  made  it  a 
reproach.  One  day,  when  he  was  alone  with  Clemence  in  the 
embrasure  of  a  window,  where  was  placed  a  portrait  of  Halwyl, 
he  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  to  renew  a  prepared  discourse 
already  began  and  interrupted  more  than  once,  on  the  possibility 
of  the  early  return  of  their  friend  ;  but  the  conversation  was  sud¬ 
denly  interrupted  by  a  terrible  alarm.  An  old  servant  announced 
that  Walter  had  returned,  but  that,  on  approaching  the  castle  of 
his  ancestors,  an  attempt  had  been  made  on  his  life.  The  assas¬ 
sins,  however,  failed  in  their  object ;  one  was  disarmed,  and 
two  fled. 

Some  words  which  escaped  these  villains  causing  Walter  to  ap¬ 
prehend  new  dangers  on  the  road,  he  repaired,  by  a  by-path  which 
he  still  remembered,  to  the  castle  of  Egbert.  He  arrived  there  a 
few  hours  after  the  sad  message  they  had  received.  What  a 
meeting!  And  who  could  attempt  to  describe  all  the  variety  of 
emotions  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  and  by  which  it  was 
followed  ?  But  amidst  so  many  opposite  feelings,  so  many  fears, 
so  many  hopes  which  successively  took  possession  of  Egbert’s 
soul,  soon  there  was  but  one  resolution  which  he  felt  the  im¬ 
perious  necessity  of  accomplishing  before  all :  it  was  that  of 
using  his  best  efforts  to  recover  for  his  friend  the  possessions  of 
which  he  had  seen  him  so  unjustly  despoiled. 

Unwilling  to  confide  to  others  the  success  of  such  a  mission, 
he  went  himself  to  the  Abbey  de  Cappel,  to  carry  the  news  of 
the  return  of  his  friend.  The  Abbe,  as  might  be  imagined,  re¬ 
fused  to  believe  it,  and  observed  that  the  only  means  of  legally 
proving  the  too  suspicious  claims  of  this  pretended  Halwyl, 
would  have  been  the  ring  pointed  out  by  the  will  of  the  testator, 
but  that  this  ring,  notwithstanding  the  religious  care  with  which 
it  had  been  always  kept,  could  no  longer  be  found.  The  Baron 
de  Russeck,  protector  of  the  new  convent,  gave  the  same  answer. 
The  inutility  of  these  proceedings  determined  the  two  friends  to 
wait  on  the  Count  de  Habsbourg.  They  solicited  and  obtained 
at  his  justice  the  assembly  of  a  feudal  court.  The  parties  were 
obliged  to  appear,  and  the  umpires,  at  the  request  of  Walter,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  combat  cl  outrance  between  him  and  the  protector  of 
the  convent. 

Egbert,  fearing  lest  the  fatigues  of  a  long  and  painful  journey, 
and  the  effect  of  the  wounds  received  in  repulsing  the  attack  of 
his  assassins,  might  have  more  or  less  impaired  the  strength  of 
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Walter,  demanded  earnestly  the  privilege  of  filling  his  place,  and 
finally  obtained  it ;  but,  as  m&y  be  supposed,  more  as  an  act  of 
justice  than  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  his  judges. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  combat  arrived  too  slowly  to  suit  the  im¬ 
patience  of  Egbert ;  the  list  was  at  last  opened,  in  a  plain,  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  solemnity  by  the  Count  de  Habsbourg,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  lake  of  Halwyi;  the  amphitheatre  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  hills  was  covered  with  spectators.  Within  the  inclo¬ 
sure,  on  a  platform  raised  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  list,  were 
placed  the  umpires ;  and  on  either  side  were  all  the  nobility  of 
the  neighbourhood. 

Egbert  appeared  before  this  august  assembly  with  equal  calm¬ 
ness,  confidence,  and  modesty.  After  a  pretty  long  struggle  the 
Baron  de  Russeck  fell,  and,  being  mortally  wounded,  he  con¬ 
fessed,  in  his  last  moments,  that  the  half  of  the  ring  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Abbe,  who  was  at  last  compelled  to  produce  it. 
The  exact  correspondence  of  the  two  circles  of  the  precious  ring, 
together  with  the  result  of  the  combat,  no  longer  left  any  doubt 
on  the  minds  of  the  judges  as  to  the  right  of  Halwyi,  who  found 
himself  thus  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  all  his  wealth. 

Honest  and  sensible  souls  can  alone  conceive  the  degree  of 
satisfaction  experienced  by  Egbert,  after  so  noble  a  triumph, 
after  the  happy  success  of  an  action  so  firm  and  so  generous. 
But  still,  however  lively,  however  sincere,  the  expression  of 
his  joy,  it  could  not  quite  efface,  even  at  this  moment,  the 
shade  of  sadness  and  melancholy  which  for  a  long  season,  but 
principally  since  the  return  of  his  friend,  had  mingled  itself, 
spite  of  all  his  efforts,  with  the  softest  impressions,  with  the  most 
hearty  enjoyments  of  his  sensibility. 

Halwyi  was  struck  with  it ;  and  this  was  the  strong  ray  of 
light  that  revealed  to  him  all  the  mystery  of  the  painful  situation 
in  which  was  placed  the  most  faithful  and  best  of  friends.  In 
fact,  that  friendship,  so  tender,  soon  discovered  the  only  secret 
which  Egbert’s  heart  thought  it  a  duty  to  conceal.  Neither 
could  the  secret  grief  of  his  beautiful  cousin,  notwithstanding  all 
her  reserve,  escape  the  penetration  of  Walter.  But  how  was  he  to 
reveal  to  them  the  discovery  he  had  made?  And  how  should  he 
act  in  such  a  difficult  circumstance,  amidst  the  indecision  and  all 
the  agitation  of  his  own  heart !  But  his  friendship  soon  found  an 
opportunity  of  revealing  to  them  his  eagerness  to  repay  Egbert 
for  his  noble  disinterestedness,  and  he  unhesitatingly  yielded  all 
claims  to  Clemence  in  favour  of  his  friend. 

Perhaps  the  sacrifice  was  not  altogether  so  great  as  it  at  first 
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appeared.  Ad&le  was  not  less  beautiful  than  Clemence,  and  her 
spirits  were  far  more  buoyant.  In  the  eyes  of  Walter  she  had 
found  favour ;  and  the  happy  Egbert  had  but  little  trouble  in 
persuading  her  to  accept  the  hand  of  his  friend.* 


LYRICS  OF  INSPIRATION.  — NO.  II. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  YESTERDAY. 

The  trumpet’s  voice  hath  died  away, 

The  gleaming  spears  are  gone, 

And  minstrel-birds  awake  their  lay 
Where  silken  banners  shone. 

The  skies  their  azure  tint  assume. 

The  dell  with  flowers  is  rife, 

As  when  the  warrior  tossed  his  plume 
Amid  the  glorious  strife  ! 

What  consecrations  have  the  slain  ! 

What  spell  is  on  the  dead  ! 

The  drum  hath  pealed  its  note  in  vain. 

Around  their  silent  bed. 

There  are  no  holy  priests  to  bless 
A  soldier’s  bloody  bier! 

Yon  clouds,  in  all  their  loveliness. 

Have  wept  their  sweetest  tear. 

They  sleep  as  warriors  love  to  sleep. 

Where  blood  hath  tinged  the  sod  ; 

No  hallowed  urns  their  ashes  keep, 

No  shrines  are  raised  to  God. 

Hushed  is  the  shout  and  trumpet-clang. 

Where  spurs  and  plumes  shone  red  : 

Oh,  vainly,  vainly  have  they  rang, 

They  cannot  wake  the  dead  ! 

But  yet  the  hymn  of  every  hearth, 

From  fair  lips  shall  he  poured, 

And  children  shall  neglect  their  mirth. 

To  bless  their  father’s  sword. 

And  when  the  woods,  that  woo  the  sky. 

With  their  birds,  have  passed  away, 

Invisible  harps  shall  glorify 
The  strife  of  yesterday  ! 

Reginald  Augustine. 


*  Egbert  de  Mulinen  had  two  sons,  Albert  and  Egbert,  who  were  vic¬ 
tims  of  their  attachment  to  the  Duke  John  of  Souabe,  their  legitimate 
master.  They  were  beheaded  at  Eahrwangen,  with  a  son  of  the  former, 
yet  a  child.  The  castle  of  Mulinen  was  burnt  and  demolished  •  that  of 
Wildenstein,  which  also  belonged  to  them,  was  confiscated. 

John  de  Halwyl,  son  of  Walter,  was  one  of  the  captains  whom  the  sons 
of  the  Emperor  Albert  employed  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father.  From 
him  descended  the  Halwyls  of  the  present  day;  the  Mulinens  descend 
from  Paterman,  who  was  killed  in  the  wars  of  Bohemia. 
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WANDERINGS  IN  FRANCE. — NO.  VIII. 

A  DAY  AT  MONTMORENCI. 

It  had  been  in  contemplation  for  above  a  week,  that  all  the 
society  usually  frequenting  the  house  of  one  of  the  most  amiable 
females  in  Paris  should  make  an  excursion  to  Montmorenci,  to 
eat  cherries  in  the  valley,  breathe  the  line  air  of  the  woods,  and 
hire  donkeys,  to  convey  us,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen-pence  the  hour. 

The  day  was  fixed,  and  all  the  conveyances  ready.  Madame  de 
Rosenville,  however,  had  her  landau  fitted  out ;  and  she  placed 
in  it,  with  herself,  one  of  her  female  friends,  who  had,  it  seems, 
taken  her  first  lessons  of  equitation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hyde 
Park  and  St.  James’s  ;  two  young  officers,  with  very  thick  mils- 
tachios,  were  about  to  cut  a  singular  appearance  on  their  Jeru« 
salem  ponies ;  a  magistrate  drove  a  light  tilbury,  which  he  hired 
for  the  day  ;  and  a  great  monster  of  a  lawyer  was  placed,  with 
two  ladies  and  an  Englishman,  in  the  ponderous  hollow  of  a  hired 
phaeton,  and  very  soon  we  were  all  on  our  way  to  this  delightful 
place,  rendered  illustrious  by  the  recollections  of  a  host  of  shop¬ 
keepers,  and  noisy  parties  of  pleasure. 

The  cheesecakes  of  St.  Denis  had  taken  off  the  first  edge  of 
our  appetites  ;  the  towers  of  the  cathedral,  which  contained  the 
tombs  of  the  Kings  of  France,  occasioned  some  very  common¬ 
place  remarks,  which  have  been  made  often  before  ;  and  amidst 
desultory  conversation,  bursts  of  laughter,  and  discussions  on 
fashions  and  politics,  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  journey. 

Shall  I  take  an  ass  or  a  horse  ?  This  was  the  question  every  one 
put  to  himself.  A  host  of  men  and  women  posted  themselves  at 
the  carriage-doors,  and  set  forth  the  merits  of  their  Bucephaluses. 
A  horse  is  sometimes  restive,  he  might  be  in  the  habit  of 
plunging  ;  let  us  choose  the  humble  eater  of  thistles.  But  who 
would  venture  to  place  himself  on  that  ungraceful  animal?  Who 
can  be  afraid  of  getting  on  horseback  ? 

After  much  hesitation  and  deliberation,  every  one,  as  it  often 
happens,  left  the  choice  to  chance.  Madame  de  Rosenville 
jumped  on  a  little  white  horse,  as  mettlesome  as  a  charger,  light 
as  a  fawn,  and  which  would  carry  her  along  with  the  swiftness  of 
lightning  ;  her  friend  followed  her  example.  A  young  person, 
who  had  never  taken  her  chance  in  a  horse-race,  was  carried, 
almost  against  her  inclination,  on  a  great  animal,  stiff  in  the 
legs  ;  a  very  hard-trotting  beast.  The  lawyer,  little  accustomed 
to  equestrian  paces,  timidly  crossed  his  legs  over  a  donkey ;  his 
feet  touched  the  ground,  so  that  no  one  could  decide  whether  it 
was  the  beast  or  the  rider  which  had  six  legs.  The  remainder 
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belonging  to  this  party  of  pleasure,  threw  themselves  on  the 
various  four-legged  conveyances  they  had  chosen,  and  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  our  way. 

But,  alas !  our  situation  seemed  desperate  ;  dark  clouds  rolled 
over  the  firmament,  and  a  tremendous  rain  had  just  inundated 
Montmorenci ;  we  hastened  for  shelter,  as  fast  as  possible,  under 
a  cart-house,  and  it  was  a  full  hour  before  the  heavens  were 
pleased  to  authorise  the  innocent  pleasures  of  us  poor  Parisians. 
At  length  the  storm  ceased,  and  the  equestrian  troop  set  off 
again. 

Every  one  was  accommodating  and  pleased  with  each  other  at 
the  time  of  our  departure  from  Paris  ;  but  what  difficulties  did 
we  not  meet  with  in  our  excursion  1  Some  chose  to  walk  their 
horses,  others  preferred  a  long  trot.  The  asses  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  hurried  pace  of  the  horses,  the  ladies  cried  out  that 
they  should  fall,  the  men  exercised  their  whips  and  their  switches, 
and  a  horrible  confusion  took  place  among  the  travellers.  In  a 
short  time  they  found  out  that  they  had  left  at  home  the  most 
generous  of  men,  he  who,  more  steady  in  his  pleasures,  and  less 
affected  by  any  kind  of  bustle,  would  willingly  have  taken  upon 
himself  the  trouble  of  ordering  dinner.  Another  oversight  ; 
they  had  not  properly  pointed  out  the  road  to  a  Parisian  lady  of 
fashion,  who  was  to  follow  us  after  our  departure.  These  mis¬ 
takes  must  be  remedied;  the  Englishman  offered  his  services; 
but  he  served  as  a  guide  to  a  beautiful  and  sentimental  female 
equestrian,  who  would  not  quit  him  ;  therefore  both,  out  of  pure 
politeness,  returned  together  to  the  village  to  forward  those  who 
might  come  later. 

Thus  was  the  whole  troop  in  confusion  :  the  horses  were  in 
advance,  the  asses  remained  behind — they  soon  lost  the  track 
taken  by  those  who  went  before  :  several  roads  presented  them¬ 
selves,  and  every  one  took  that  which  he  thought  was  the  best. 
An  hour  after  this  last  setting  off,  the  caravan  was  dispersed  in 
the  woods,  and  on  the  highway,  without  knowing  how  they 
should  ever  find  each  other  again. 

But  there  is  one  guide  to  which  young  and  old,  men  and 
women,  asses  and  horses,  equally  yield  obedience.  Hunger 
preyed  on  every  stomach  ;  the  fresh  air  of  the  woods,  exercise, 
even  pleasure  itself,  sharpened  appetite  ;  and,  after  some  little 
hesitation,  there  was  not  a  single  one  among  all  these  spirited 
racers  that  did  not  think  of  meeting  together  at  that  famous 
White  Horse ,  the  scene  of  so  many  excellent  repasts  and  joyous 
follies. 
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They  were  worst  off  who  arrived  there  first;  they  experienced 
the  torments  of  Tantalus  :  they  were  obliged  to  sit  and  contem¬ 
plate  a  table  ready  set  out,  and  to  regale  themselves  by  the  smell 
only  of  the  savoury  ragouts  from  the  kitchen,  while  they  were 
languishing  with  hunger,  and  their  jaws  condemned  to  inaction. 
Dinner  was  not  served  up  till  the  whole  party  were  assembled 
together. 

It  was  seven  o’clock  before  we  were  all  arrived :  an  excellent 
dinner  made  us  forget  all  our  fatigue.  The  poultry  was  re¬ 
markably  fine,  and  was  carved  with  wonderful  despatch ;  the 
claret  was  of  a  superior  kind ;  and  the  champagne  imparted  its 
pleasing  gaiety,  and  a  grain  of  lively  folly  even  to  the  wisest  head. 
At  half  an  hour  after  nine  we  ascended  our  conveyances,  en¬ 
chanted  with  the  day  we  had  passed,  and  promising  ourselves 
often  to  pay  a  visit  to  Montmorenci. 

There  was  only  one  person  who  did  not  express  a  wish  to  that 
effect :  it  was  the  young  and  beautiful  lady  who  had  rode  that 
great  horse  with  the  hard  back-bone.  Twenty  times  she  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  been  thrown  off,  and  she  was  overwhelmed  with 
fatigue ;  those  who  the  next  clay  beheld  her,  pale  and  suffering, 
were  not  surprised  at  her  refusing  to  join  us  in  a  second  ex¬ 
cursion.  •  S. 

RECOLLECTIONS. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Harp  of  Innifail.” 

How  often,  at  eve,  when  my  heart  is  awake 
To  the  purest  of  transports  that  memory  brings. 

Do  I  waft  me  away  to  my  own  distant  lake, 

That  fancy  may  slumber  and  fold  up  her  w’ings. 

And  the  glorious  visions  my  infancy  knew. 

That  shone,  with  such  hope,  to  my  ignorant  eyes. 

Are  again  floating  by,  with  the  same  sunny  hue, 

Which,  in  falsehood,  they  stole  from  some  far  summer  skies. 

But  it  is  not  the  same,  for  a  change  hath  passed  o’er 
That  heart  which  they  wronged  and  deluded  in  youth  ; 

And  their  shadowy  promise  of  glory  no  more 

Can  cheat  me,  to  deem  them  the  heralds  of  truth. 

The  laughter  of  youth’s  most  immaculate  hour, 

And  the  eye  in  which  beauty  triumphantly  rolled. 

And  the  roses  that  wreathed  love’s  beautiful  bower, 

And  the  ringlets  that  wantoned  in  splendour  and  gold  ; 

The  dim  recollections  of  all  that  they  were, 

Hurries  over  my  heart,  like  an  aroma  wind  ; 

But  that  heart  is  asleep,  and  the  hopes  that  sleep  there 
Are  as  hollow  and  false  as  the  best  of  mankind  ! 

Sweet  hour  of  the  eyening,  be  ever  to  me 

The  same  spirit  of  peace  which  at  present  thou  art, 

Until  fading  away  in  yon  fathomless  sea, 

My  soul  from  its  prison  of  sorrows  shall  part. 


MINIATURES. 

f<  Portrait  charmant,  portrait  de  mon  amie, 

Gage  d’amour,  par  1’amour  obtenu, 

Ab  !  viens  m’offrir  un  bien  que  j’ai  perdu, 

Te  voir  encore  me  rappelle  a  la  vie  !” 

I.  am  a  great  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  this  diminutive  species 
of  portrait-painting.  Portraits  of  a  larger  size  may  represent 
the  renowned  hero,  the  brave  warrior,  or  the  accomplished  states¬ 
man— may  bring  to  our  view  persons  distinguished  by  their 
talents  or  their  virtues ;  and,  when  intended  to  represent  the 
common  class  of  mortals,  may  adorn  the  drawing-room  or  the 
gallery,  and  attract  the  transient  notice  of  the  stranger,  or  the 
more  attentive  and  kindly  observation  of  the  friend  : — but  mi¬ 
niatures  are  generally  connected  with  deeper  and  more  perma¬ 
nent  feelings  :  they  are  often  memorials  of  former  blissful  hours 
—they  are  often  tokens  of  present  affection,  and  harbingers  of 
future  anticipated  happiness.  I  can  look  with  wonder  and  ad¬ 
miration  on  the  former,  I  can  praise  the  ability  displayed  in  their 
execution,  and  the  excellence  of  the  resemblance  conveyed  in 
them  ;  but  I  regard  the  latter  with  far  different  and  more  pleasing 
ideas.  I  know  they  are  less  frequently  the  offspring  of  that  vain 
conceit  and  self-esteem  which  excite  in  us  the  desire  of  having  a 
likeness  of  our  own  dear  selves,  which  will  only,  after  all,  serve 
as  a  short-lived  wonder,  and  elicit  the  usual  inanimate  round  of 
those  criticising  and  flattering  exclamations  which  always  attend 
the  first  inspection  of  a  family  picture.  These,  however,  are  not 
so  often  subjected  to  inspection,  or,  at  least,  are  so  only  to  that  of 
the  select  few  with  whom  we  are  in  the  habits  of  intimacy. 
They  are  hoarded  up,  and  kept  in  sacred  privacy,  like  the  do¬ 
mestic  divinities  of  the  ancients ;  and  even,  for  this  reason  alone, 
I  can  conjure  up  into  my  mind  a  world  of  associations,  buoyant 
and  delightful,  as  well  as  pensive  and  dismal,  which  imagination 
unites  with  them.  When  I  give  way  to  the  airy  power  of  fancy, 
on  beholding  that  resemblance  of  a  young  and  charming  girl, 
whose  beauty  is  set  off  by  her  archness,  but  whose  liveliness, 
nevertheless,  appears  so  becoming  through  the  general  modesty 
of  her  look,  I  can  imagine  it  to  be  that  gift  of  gifts,  which  she 
presented  to  her  adorer,  after  a  variety  of  excuses  and  refusals, 
each,  however,  calculated  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  eagerly- 
desired  prize,  and  each  spoken  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  in¬ 
timate  a  wish  that  he  would  repeat  his  request;  all  mingled, 
perhaps,  with  that  little  artful  and  malicious,  yet  playful  and 
innocent — that  teazing,  yet  engaging,  spirit  of  coquetry,  which  is 
more  or  less  inherent  in  the  bosom  of  every  female.  But,  should 
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I  turn  to  that  other  picture,  which  exhibits  a  countenance  as  fair 
as  this  !  but — oh,  the  difference  ! — tinged  with  melancholy  and 
languor,  and  rendered  pallid  by  disease,  I  can  imagine  it  to  be 
the  last  farewell  offering  of  a  dying  maiden  to  her  distracted  lover, 
before  her  spirit  winged  its  way  to  purer  regions  and  to  holier 
climes.  But,  perhaps,  some  one  may  ask,  ‘‘Would  not  full-sized 
portraits  be  as  capable  of  exciting  tender  recollection,  and  would 
they  not  be  as  beautiful  monuments  of  former  felicity?”  Truly, 
I  believe  they  would  ! — But  then,  miniatures  are  like  pocket  edi¬ 
tions  of  favourite  authors,  and  possess  their  advantages  too,  for 
we  can  observe  and  carry  them  about  with  us  upon  all  occasions, 
without  ever  finding  them  troublesome  or  inconvenient.  On 
them  we  can  gaze  in  solitude,  unobtruded  upon  by  the  stare  of 
curiosity,  or  the  sneers  of  malevolence  ;  for  these,  alas !  do  some¬ 
times  violate  the  sacredness  of  sorrow,  and  open  afresh  the 
wounds  of  mourning  sensibility.  The  lover,  in  tender  and  faith¬ 
ful  remembrance  of  his  departed  mistress,  may  conceal  her  image 
in  his  bosom,  safe  from  the  inquiring  eyes  and  impertinent  re¬ 
marks  of  others  :  and,  stealing  from  the  giddy  throng  into  the 
retirement  of  his  closet,  bewail,  without  interruption,  over 
this  cherished  memento  of  his  woe,  the  evanescence  of  his 
fondest  hopes,  and  call  up  numberless  recollections  of  that  bliss 
which  once  illumined  the  horizon  of  his  existence,  but  which 
is  now  passed  away  for  ever.  While  contemplating  in  private 
her  beloved  form,  he  may  yield  himself  up  to  melancholy  yet 
soothing  ideas  (for  “  there  is  an  avarice  in  grief,  and  a  luxury  in 
woe,”)  until  he  can  almost  fancy  he  again  beholds  her  gentle 
features,  and  is  once  more  blessed  with  a  sight  of  that  glance 
and  smile,  which  always  beamed  brightest  and  sweetest  on  him  ; 
and  he  may  iudulge  in  this  delicious  dream,  till  he  is  roused  to 
the  bitter  reality  of  his  lost  and  lonely  state — 

“  And  from  Elysium’s  balmy  slumber  torn, 

His  startled  soul  awakes  to  think  andmourn.” 

Laying  aside  these  ideas,  which,  however  congenial,  as  they 
doubtless  must  be,  to  many,  may  perchance  appear  romantic,  ex¬ 
travagant,  and  ridiculous  to  others,  J  will  just  mention,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  a  reason  or  two,  which  may  help  still  further  to  account  for 
and  vindicate  my  predilection,  and  induce  some,  who  have  hi¬ 
therto  differed  from  me,  also  to  entertain  it.  Every  one,  it  will 
be  allowed,  wishes  to  appear  as  handsome  and  as  fascinating  as 
possible  ;  and  in  assisting  this  laudable  desire ,  this  pigmy  class 
of  pictures,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  possesses  many  advan¬ 
tages  which  those  of  the  larger  one  do  not.  In  the  last,  each 
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striking  deformity,  every  strange  defect  in  one’s  air  or  appear¬ 
ance,  must  be  brought  to  view,  or  else  the  poor  painter  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  flattery,  and  a  want  of  truth  in  his  performance.  No  w 
in  the  first,  many  of  these  difficulties  are  evidently  obviated. 
The  crabbed  old  gentleman  may  have  much  of  the  harshness  of 
his  features  softened  down — the  forlorn  single  lady  of  “  a  certain 
age,”  who  has  waited  “too,  too  long  already,”  in  the  expectation 
of  hearing  some  enamoured  swain  pour  forth  to  her  his  tale  of 
love,  may  have  her  wrinkles  nearly  concealed,  and — oh,  joyous 
thought ! — the  monstrous  mole  on  her  cheek  omitted,  which  even 
she  has  ceased  to  think  interesting,  and  which  others  have  all 
along  considered  frightful.  The  affected  damsel,  upon  whose 
face  that  destroyer  of  beauty,  the  small  pox,  has  committed  its 
ravages — (thank  Heaven !  these  scarred  frontispieces  are  not  so 
numerous  in  these  days  as  in  those  of  yore  !) — may  look  tolerable 
without  any  very  great  sacrifice  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the 
artist.  Nay,  even  “  in  the  last,  though  not  in  the  least  place,” 
when  pourtrayed  in  this  style,  loveliness  itself  beams  forth  more 
lovely,  since  it  seems  less  earthly,  and  acquires,  as  it  were,  an 
ethereal  aspect  from  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  the  colours,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fairy-like  appearance  which  pervades  it.  This, 
I  should  think,  is  alone  a  sufficiently  strong  argument  to  defend 
and  justify  my  preference.  It  must  be  effectual  in  bringing  over 
to  my  side  many  a  convert  from  among  those  whose  beauties  are 
thus  so  often  depicted,  and  who,  if  they  were  always  as  reason¬ 
able  as  beautiful,  as  consistent  as  engaging,  would — indeed  they 
would  be — angels !  J.  S. 


STANZAS. 

I  saw  him  smile — but  ’twas  amid  the  storm 
Of  Fortune,  and  the  wreck  of  Splendour,  when 
Gaunt  Poverty  upreared  her  giant  form, 

And  the  vile  calumny  of  worse  than  men 
Sought  from  its  height  a  tow’ring  soul  to  shake. 

He  smiled — but  ’twas  the  struggle  of  a  proud, 

A  master  spirit ;  of  the  envious  crowd 
That  every  effort  foiled,  a  yielding  sigh  to  wake. 

He  wept — the  mighty  mind  was  humbled  low — > 

But,  oh !  ’twas  when  the  hand  of  Friendship  raised 
The  fallen  fabric  of  his  hopes.  On  woe, 

On  blighted  joys,  the  man  unnerved  had  gazed. 

But  when  the  sun-beams  of  fair  Truth  away 
Chased  the  dark  mists  of  error,  and  again 
Exalted  him,  o’erflowing  feeling  then 
The  softness  of  his  soul  compelled  him  to  betray. 

Charles  M. 
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It  was  ten  o’clock  at  night  when  I  got  into  the  mail  which  runs 
from  Vienna  to  Prague,  and  by  the  time  we  entered  upon  the 
plains  of  Bohemia  I  felt  anxious  to  know  who  were  my  travelling 
companions.  I  immediately  found  out  from  one  of  them  that  he 
was  a  Saxon  baron,  now  returning  to  his  country  after  a  long 
residence  in  Italy.  My  two  other  fellow-travellers — a  man  and  a 
woman — preserved  an  unbroken  silence,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  I  discovered  that  I  was  in  company  with  two  compatriots. 
What  I  was  able  to  learn  and  guess  of  their  condition  and  their 
motives  for  travelling  is  too  curious  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  the  surprise  of  the  Saxon,  when — after 
much  probing  and  a  strict  cross-examination,  which  English  ta¬ 
citurnity,  or  rather  non-communicativeness,  rendered  necessary — - 
he  learned  that  they  had  left  London  only  six  weeks  before ;  had 
landed  at  Arnlieim  ;  had  travelled  through  Francfort  to  Darm¬ 
stadt,  Stuttgard,  Ulm,  Munich,  Passau  ;  had  then  descended  the 
Danube  to  Vienna;  and  were  now  on  their  way  to  Dresden  and 
Berlin,  with  the  intention  of  hastening  from  thence,  through 
Leipzig  and  Cassel,  to  embark  at  Ostend  and  return  to  England ! 
Six  weeks  only  had  passed  since  they  had  left  London,  and  in  six 
weeks  more  they  intended  to  have  performed  the  whole  of  their 
immense  journey ! 

“  Can  you  deny,”  said  the  baron  to  me,  “  that  the  English  are 
mad  ?  Here  are  two  people,  a  brother  and  a  sister,  to  whom 
every  florin  they  spend  is  evidently  an  object  of  calculation,  but 
who  have  left  their  country  to  traverse,  as  fast  as  the  coaches  can 
carry  them,  foreign  nations  of  which  they  scarcely  understand 
the  language  I  Are  not  the  English  incontestibly  mad?” 

What  could  I  answer  to  an  appeal  backed  by  such  argument? 
I  desired  him,  nevertheless,  to  defer  his  judgment,  as,  perhaps, 
we  might  hereafter,  and  by  dint  of  probing ,  find  out  that  these, 
my  two  country-people,  had  some  rational  motive  for  their  ap¬ 
parently  irrational  journey.  And  so  it  was  :  for,  from  his  pass¬ 
port,  it  was  discovered  that  the  gentleman  was  an  “  etudient  en 
mu-sique  while  a  few  half-spoken  words,  and  the  general  turn 
of  her  conversation,  led  us  to  conclude  that  his  sister  was  travel¬ 
ling  in  search  of  information  in  the  same  harmonious  line. 

Their  journey  was  not,  therefore,  so  very  irrational ;  for  it 
must  be  admitted  that  our  German  neighbours  are  very  superior 
to  us  in  the  science  of  music.  The  art  is  much  more  extensively 
cultivated  amongst  them  than  in  England;  and  the  German  ar¬ 
tist  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession  ;  he  does  not  look  to  emo- 
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lument,  at  least  until  he  arrives  at  Dover,  and  therefore  the  per¬ 
fection  of  a  charming  science  is  sought  more  ardently  in  Ger¬ 
many  than  any  where  else.  The  musical  student  should  therefore 
pay  an  early  visit  to  Vienna  ;  and,  considering  the  numbers  who 
go  expressly  for  no  other  purpose  but  the  study  of  harmony,  it 
is  surprising  that  we  have  so  few  musical  tours  in  our  libraries. 
“  Rambles  amongst  the  Musicians  of  Germany,”  is,  I  believe, 
the  best  musical  tour  which  has  issued  from  the  press  since  the 
late  Dr.  Burney’s  Account  of  his  Musical  Travels  in  Germany. 
These  had  been  preceded  by  his  Italian  Expedition.  Taken  to¬ 
gether,  they  exhibit  a  correct  view  of  the  state  of  music  towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  in  those  territories.  They  are 
written  with  liveliness,  in  an  easy  style,  and  every  page  of  them 
discovers  the  good  taste  and  good  humour  of  the  author.  Doctor 
Burnev’s  travels  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  collect  materials 

J 

for  the  History  of  Music,  upon  which  he  was  then  employed, 
and  which  was  published  some  years  afterwards.  It  had  been 
preceded  by  that  of  Sir  John  Hawkins.  Never  did  histories  or 
historians  differ  more :  Dr.  Burney  was  full  of  taste,  full  of  ima¬ 
gination  ;  a  partizan  of  the  modern  school  of  music,  and  living 
among  its  professors  ;  but  not  insensible  of  the  merit  of  the 
ancient  academy.  To  the  merit  of  his  Italian  contemporaries 
and  their  immediate  predecessors.  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  quite 
blind.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Purcell  and  Handel ; 
he  did  not,  however,  overrate  their  excellence ;  but  he  was  un¬ 
just  to  that  of  others.  His  work  is  written  in  a  very  low  style  ; 
it  is  heavy  throughout,  but  it  contains  some  interesting  matter  ; 
and  preserves  from  total  oblivion  the  memory  of  some  persons 
who  should  not  be  totally  forgotten.  Dr.  Burney  was  a  much 
more  lively  writer :  his  general  learning  was  much  greater  than 
that  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  ;  and  with  the  theory  and  practice  of 
his  art,  he  was  much  more  acquainted  ;  his  flippant  sallies  some¬ 
times  excite  a  smile,  but  almost  any  thing  is  better  than  the  lead¬ 
ing  pages  of  the  rival.  From  the  histories  of  both,  and  some 
which,  since  their  publication,  have  appeared  both  in  France  and 
Italy,  a  good  history  of  music  might  now  be  framed  without  diffi¬ 
culty. 

The  “  Rambles  amongst  the  Musicians  of  Germany  ”  abound  in 
anecdote  and  useful  criticism.  Speaking  of  church  music,  the 
author  says : — “  On  Sunday  afternoon  as  I  entered  the  cathedral 
doors,  the  responses  of  an  imploring  Gregorian  litany  were 
going  forward.  There  was  such  a  hearty  irresistible  earnestness 
in  one  of  the  rises  of  this  fervent  old  melody,  that  I  could  hardly 
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wonder  at  the  obstreporous  devotion  of  a  man  near  me,  who  al¬ 
most  yearned  himself  into  a  fit,  as  he  sung  it  ;  at  every  succeed¬ 
ing  ‘  Libera  nos,  domine/  his  transport  became  more  exquisite. 
A  monk  who  knelt  before  him  would  have  made  a  picture  for 
Rembrandt ;  the  saint-like  calmness  of  his  face,  his  rich  beard,  his 
loose  drapery,  his  fingers  wandering  mechanically  among  his 
beads,  without  singing  or  even  appearing  to  pray,  he  looked  so 
rapt,  his  eye  so  immoveable,  that  I  fancied  the  presence  of  one 
of  those  holy  fathers  whom  the  painters  have  represented  as  ripe 
for  a  celestial  vision.” 

This  observation  is  very  just;  I  wish  it  bad  led  the  author  to 
explain  to  his  readers  the  real  nature  and  peculiarities  of  the  Gre¬ 
gorian  melody,  especially  as  the  pages  dedicated  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins  and  Dr.  Burney  to  this  subject  are  very  unsatisfactory. 
Gregorian  melody  is  arranged  under  eight  tones  :  the  two  first 
somewhat  correspond  with  the  modern  key  of  d  with  a  minor 
third ;  the  third  tone,  with  the  modern  key  of  c  with  a  minor 
third;  the  fourth  tone,  with  the  modern  key  of  a  with  a  minor 
third  ;  the  fifth  and  sixth,  with  the  modern  key  of  f  with  a  major 
third  ;  the  seventh  and  eighth,  with  the  modern  key  of  g.  But 
the  correspondence  is  very  imperfect  in  every  key  ;  for  the  Gre¬ 
gorian  system  only  admits  the  natural  gamut,  with  an  occasional 
flat  or  sharp  of  the  flat  seventh  of  that  key.  Thus,  the  fifth  and 
sixth  tones  only  have  a  sharp  seventh.  Still  the  melody  is 
pleasing,  and  the  modulation  from  one  key  to  another  is  often 
strikingly  beautiful.  The  want  of  the  sharp  seventh  makes  an 
organ  accompaniment  of  it  very  difficult,  unless  the  organist  sets 
himself  above  the  rule  by  introducing  it:  this  all  modern  organ¬ 
ists  do ;  they  gain  something  by  it ;  but  a  Gregorian  melody  so 
accompanied  loses  the  peculiar  sound,  and  nearly  becomes  a 
modern  air,  I  am  a  decided  advocate  for  confining  the  music  of 
the  churches  to  very  simple  melodies  :  I  agree  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  John  Wesley,  that  music  in  parts  should  be  banished  from 
churches  ;  or  that  if  it  should  be  admitted,  all  the  voices  should 
sound  the  same  syllable,  and  that  one  syllable  should  never  have 
more  than  one  note.  R. 


IMPROMPTU. 

As  a  sunbeam  in  winter  breaks  through  the  thick  clouds, 
And  gleams  on  the  dull  sombre  landscape  aw'hile  ; 
Thus  hope  bursts  the  veil  that  my  spirits  enshrouds, 

And  soothes  for  a  moment  my  woes  with  its  smile  :  — 
Pale,  sickly,  and  wan  is  the  beam  while  it  stays — 

And  hope  but  a  faint  and  brief  pleasure  can  raise. 

October,  1829.  x 
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“  Another,  and  another  still  succeeds,”  and  each  month 
teems  with  new  efforts  of  mind  which  demand  our  applause.  If 
the  productions  of  the  press  since  our  last  Number  have  been  less 
abundant  than  formerly,  they  are,  nevertheless,  neither  deficient 
in  value  nor  interest.  Amongst  them,  “  Crombie’s  Natural  Theo¬ 
logy”  deserves  a  foremost  place  :  it  is  the  work  of  a  great  intel¬ 
lect,  and  has  for  its  object  the  good  of  the  human  race.  To 
“justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man  ”  is  a  delightful  task  ;  and  the 
subject  is  so  intimately  connected  with  sublime  speculations  and 
philosophical  inquiries,  that  it  interests  every  thinking  being, 
notwithstanding  the  seeming  repulsiveness  of  questions  some¬ 
what  abstruse.  In  the  work  before  us,  the  sincere  ardour  and 
noble  eloquence  of  the  writer  enchains  attention  ;  and  while  his 
labours  are  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  awe  and  reve¬ 
rence,  his  descriptions  of  the  works  of  God  awaken  feelings  of 
delight  and  reverence.  Paley’s  work  on  the  same  subject  is  to  be 
found  in  every  library  ;  Dr.  Crombie’s  book  ought  to  find  a  place 
beside  it. 

The  affairs  now  transacting  in  the  east  attract  public  attention 
to  the  situation  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  its  rise,  and  probable  an¬ 
nihilation.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  subject  has  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  acquired  new  value,  and  books  relating  to  the  Mahomedans 
are  read  with  avidity.  Authors  and  publishers  appear  eager  to 
gratify  so  laudable  a  curiosity;  for  we  have  had,  within  the 
last  few  months,  abundance  of  travels  and  histories,  all  illustra¬ 
tive  of  Turkish  manners  and  Mahomedan  proceedings.  Several 
of  these  we  have  already  noticed,  and  have  now  on  our  table  “  A 
History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Mahomedan  Power  in  India  till  the 
year  A.  D.  1612;  translated  from  the  original  Persian  of  Ma¬ 
homed  Kasim  Ferishta,”  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Briggs.  The  rise 
of  the  Mahomedan  power  in  India  commenced  in  977>  and  its  pro¬ 
gress,  which  was  marked  by  barbarous  cruelty,  was  consummated 
in  the  blood  of  millions.  Those  who  can  endure  details  of  wild 
ferocity  and  semi-barbarous  legislation  may  easily  gratify  their 
taste  in  these  volumes  ;  but  the  more  timid,  if  they  look  into 
them  at  all,  will  pass  rapidly  over  accounts  of  battles  and  con¬ 
spiracies,  and  dwell  only  on  the  very  curious  anecdotes  with 
which  they  abound.  One  of  these  we  must  transfer  to  our  pages  : 
Mahmood  Shah  had  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  was  a  munificent 
patron.  Hafiz,  the  celebrated  Persian  poet,  was  desirous  of  pay¬ 
ing  him  a  visit,  which  coming  to  the  king’s  knowledge,  he  sent 
him  large  presents,  and  an  assurance  of  safe  conduct.  Hafiz, 
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from  these  assurances,  set  out  on  his  voyage  to  India,  but  was 
driven  back  by  a  storm ;  and,  unwilling  to  trust  himself  again  to 
the  treacherous  ocean,  he  contented  himself  with  transmitting 
to  Mahmood  Shah  the  following  copy  of  verses  : 

“  Can  all  the  gold  the  world  bestows. 

Though  poured  by  Fortune’s  bounteous  hand, 

Repay  me  for  the  joys  I  lose, 

The  breezes  of  my  native  land  ? 

“  My  friends  exclaimed,  ‘  Oh  !  stay  at  home, 

Nor  quit  this  once- beloved  spot : 

What  folly  tempts  thee  thus  to  roam — - 
To  quit  Shiraz— desert  thy  cot  2 

“  Yon  royal  court  will  ill  repay, 

Though  all  its  gorgeous  wealth  be  given, 

The  blessings  which  you  cast  away. 

Health  and  content,  the  gifts  of  heaven.’ 

<f  The  glare  of  gems  confused  my  sight— 

The  ocean’s  roar  I  ne’er  had  heard ; 

But  now  that  I  can  feel  aright, 

I  freely  own  how  I  have  erred. 

“  Though  splendid  promises  were  made, 

How  could  I  such  a  dotard  prove, 

How  could  I  leave  my  natal  glade. 

Its  wines,  and  all  the  friends  I  love  t 

“  Hafiz  abjures  the  royal  court — 

Let  him  but  have  content  and  health  ; 

For  what  to  him  can  gold  import, 

Who  scorns  the  paths  of  worldly  wealth  1” 

When  Feiz  Oolla  received  this  poem,  he  read  it  to  the  king, 
who  was  much  pleased  ;  and  observed,  that  as  Hafiz  had  set  out 
with  the  intention  of  visiting  him,  he  felt  it  incumbent  not  to 
leave  him  without  proofs  of  his  liberality.  He  therefore  in¬ 
trusted  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  Mahomed  Kasim  Meshidy, 
one  of  the  learned  men  at  Koolburga,  to  purchase  whatsoever, 
among  the  productions  of  India,  was  likely  to  prove  most  ac¬ 
ceptable,  in  order  to  send  them  to  the  poet  at  Shiras. 

In  the  lighter  departments  of  literature  we  have  had  a  second 
volume  of  Wilmot  Warwick,”  and  a  second  volume  of  “  Par- 
riana.” 

Like  its  predecessor,  this  volume  of  Wilmot  Warwick”  con¬ 
tains  some  tolerable  tales  and  indifferent  sketches.  The  writer 
is  not  devoid  of  talent,  but  his  merits  are  obscured  by  his  affecta¬ 
tion.  “  Parriana”  is  the  production  of  Mr.  Barker,  ofThetford, 
Norfolk,  who  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  Dr.  Parr’s  pupils. 
His  opportunity  of  collecting  information  he  has,  in  this  and  the 
former  volume,  turned  to  good  account.  **  Parriana”  furnished 
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us  with  many  pleasing  anecdotes  of  a  very  learned  and  a  very 
eccentric  scholar. 

To  these  works  we  must  add,  “Private  Life,  or  Varieties  of 
Character  and  Opinion,”  by  the  author  of  “  Geraldine,”  and 
“Sketches  of  Irish  Character,”  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

Both  these  works  are  highly  creditable  to  the  female  intellect 
of  our  times,  and  are  calculated  to  put  to  shame  those  who  im¬ 
pugn  the  capacity  of  the  sex.  The  first  indicates  a  close  intimacy 
with  subjects  the  most  abstruse,  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  filled 
with  useful  and  important  inquiries.  The  tone  of  feeling  and 
morality  is,  as  might  be  expected,  correct,  and  the  little  pictures 
of  female  manners  and  domestic  life  are  hit  off  with  an  enviable 
happiness  of  thought  and  expression.  The  second  is  written  in 
imitation  of  “  Our  Village,”  by  Miss  Mitford,  but  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  full  of  originality.  Mrs.  Hall  describes  a  simple  people,  of 
peculiar  habits  and  manners,  totally  unlike  the  habits  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  generality  of  the  Irish.  They  are  the  remnant  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  colony  settled  on  an  extreme  point  of  the  county 
of  Wexford,  at  the  time  when  Alfred  was  compelled  by  the  Danes 
to  take  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  Athelney.  They  have  preserved 
their  language  and  their  independence  ;  and  though  Bannow,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  Mrs.  Hall  describes,  is  some  distance  from 
the  barony  of  Forth,  where  the  Saxon  is  still  spoken,  the  good 
people  in  that  district  retain  enough  of  the  idiom  to  show  that 
they  sprung  from  the  same  parent  stock.  Mrs.  Hall’s  sketches  are 
lively  and  instructive,  and  possess  abundant  interest  to  make  them 
popular. 

The  Rev.  G.  Frognall  Dibdin  has  published  a  second  edition  of 
“  A  Bibliographical,  Antiquarian,  and  Picturesque  Tour  in 
France  and  Germany.”  It  is  less  lavishly  embellished  than  the 
former  one,  but  its  attractions  are  still  considerable.  The  matter, 
however,  is  better  calculated  to  interest  the  bibliopolist  and  the 
antiquary  than  to  amuse  the  desultory  reader.  Parts  of  the 
work,  however,  are  sufficiently  entertaining  to  tempt  even  the 
fairest  hands  to  open  it ;  and  if  she  be  curious  about  ancient 
dresses,  the  engravings  will  amply  gratify  her. 

“  Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  Reginald  Heber,  D.  D.  Bishop 
of  Calcutta,”  has  been  published,  and,  though  brief,  is  interesting, 
as  every  thing  relating  to  this  virtuous  prelate  really  is.  The 
writer’s  information  is  derived  from  obvious  sources,  and  his 
memoir  may  well  satisfy  the  public  until  the  appearance  of  that 
authentic  life  promised  by  Bishop  Heber’s  widow. 

It  is  the  critic’s  province,  like  other  good-humoured  persons. 
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to  be  perpetually  turning  from  “gay  to  grave,  from  lively  to  se¬ 
vere  and  we  had  no  sooner  laid  down  the  memoirs  of  a  sedate 
and  learned  prelate  than  our  eye  rested  on  “  The  Epping  Hunt,” 
by  Thomas  Hood,  illustrated  with  six  engravings  after  designs  by 
George  Cruikshank.  We  have  not  met  any  thing  so  decidedly 
and  legitimately  humorous  since  the  appearance  of  “  Whims  and 
Oddities.”  “The  Epping  Hunt,”  however,  is  of  a  superior  cha¬ 
racter  to  that  publication  ;  the  illustrations  are  by  the  Hogarth 
of  the  day  ;  and,  while  they  are  calculated  to  tempt  a  Quaker 
into  laughter,  they  deserve  to  be  studied,  by  persons  of  taste,  as 
works  of  art.  The  poem  details  the  incidents  which  befal  a  ci¬ 
tizen  of  London  at  the  Epping  hunt.  The  sportsman  kept  a 
warehouse 


“  Hard  by  the  church  of  Bow.” 

And 

“  Six  days  a-week  beheld  him  stand. 
His  business  next  his  heart, 

At  counter  with  his  apron  tied 
About  his  counter-part .” 


He  was  a  very  comfortable  man  until  something  put  Epping  m 
his  head. 


Alas  !  there  was  no  warning  voice 
To  whisper  in  his  ear, 

Thou  art  a  fool  in  leaving  Cheap 
To  go  and  hunt  the  deer! 

No  thought  he  had  of  twisted  spine, 

Or  broken  arms  or  legs  ; 

Nett  chicleen-hearted  he,  although 
’T was  whispered  of  his  eggs 

“  Hideout  he  would,  and  hunt  he  would. 

Nor  dreamt  of  ending  ill ; 

Mayhap  with  Dr.  Iiidout's  fee 
And  surgeon  Hunter’s  bill. 

“  So  he  drew  on  his  Sunday  boots, 

Of  lustre  superfine  ; 

The  liquid  black  they  wore  that  day 
Was  Warren- ted  to  shin.'.” 

Surely  here  are  puns  enough,  one  would  think,  for  a  poem  of 
thirty  pages,  but  they  are  not  the  tithe  of  those  to  he  found  in 
“The  Epping  Hunt.’’ 

The  second  volume  of  “  Guy  Mannering,”  being  the  fourth  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  has  been  published.  It 
is  to  be  followed  by  “  The  Antiquary,”  in  the  preface  to  which 
will  be  some  curious  details. 
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LETTERS  FROM  LONDON.— NO.  V. 

Your  letters,  my  dear  Julia,  are  as  gloomy  as  the  weather 
they  describe ;  and  while  your  account  of  floods,  fogs,  and  tor¬ 
rents,  reconciles  me  to  London  during  this  unfashionable  season, 
I  regret  that  I  have  little  to  communicate  calculated  to  banish 
that  ennui  which  is,  I  fear,  devouring  you.  I  trust,  however,  as 
the  weather  reforms,  that  your  spirits  will  brighten  ;  and  if  this 
letter  be  short,  I  can  promise  you  that  my  next  shall  amply  atone 
for  any  deficiency  in  length. 

Drury  Lane  opens  this  evening,  and  Covent  Garden  on  Mon¬ 
day  next;  but  under  circumstances  not  very  flattering  to  its 
friends.  Owing  to  a  spirit  of  litigation  which  exists  amongst  the 
proprietors,  this  vast  property  has  been  on  the  verge  of  ruin  ; 
and  it  has  been  rescued,  I  know  not  for  how  long,  from  the  auc¬ 
tioneer’s  hammer,  by  the  liberality  of  individuals.  A  subscrip¬ 
tion  was  opened  for  the  purpose  ;  but  the  public  seem  to  have 
thought  that,  as  the  theatre  was  private  property,  its  management 
concerned  only  those  to  whom  it  of  right  belonged;  for  the 
amount  of  donations  is  miserably  small,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
George  Robins’s  eloquence.  Respecting  the  success  of  the  specu¬ 
lation  many  entertain  doubts  ;  the  theatrical  taste  has  declined  in 
Europe  ;  and  Mr.  Price,  the  lessee  of  Drury  Lane,  seems  to  think 
it  proceeds  from  the  high  price  of  admission  ;  for  he  has  reduced 
the  price  to  the  boxes  to  six  shillings.  Perhaps  the  spirit  evinced 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  minor  theatres  has  led  to  this  resolu¬ 
tion.  Others  attribute  the  failure  of  the  large  theatres  to  the 
improprieties  permitted  in  the  saloons  and  lobbies,  and  this  is 
probable.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be  reformed  altogether,  and 
nothing  in  future  is  to  be  permitted  that  can  offend  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  eye  or  the  most  acute  ear. 

Although  the  west  end  is  deserted,  there  is,  east  of  Temple  Bar, 
nothing  which  indicates  the  absence  of  citizens.  The  flood  of 
life  flows  as  rapidly  as  ever  through  St.  Paul’s  ;  and  the  shops  on 
Ludgate  Hill  wear  as  gay  an  appearance  as  they  did  last  May. 

The  different  annuals  have  jbeen  announced  as  in  a  state  of 
great  forwardness  ;  and  their  pictorial  claims  promise  to  he  of  a 
very  decided  character.  The  contributions  are,  as  usual,  by 
nearly  all  the  literati  of  the  day  ;  Sir  Walter  Scott  furnishes  an 
article  to  the  “  Keepsake,”  and  Mrs.  Heinans  and  Miss  Landon 
are  too  valuable  not  to  have  been  importuned  by  all  the  editors. 
The  “  Amulet”  is  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness  ;  and  among  the 
illustrations  will  be  an  engraving,  from  the  king’s  picture,  of  an 
English  cottage,  by  Mulready ;  another  from  Wilkie’s  painting  of 
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the  “  Dorty  Bairn  another  from  a  drawing  by  Martin,  from  the 
burin  of  Le  Keux,  for  which,  it  is  stated,  the  engraver  received 
the  unprecedented  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  guineas. 

Among  the  contributors  are  Mr.  Banim,  Dr.  Walsh,  and 
L.  E.  L.  ;  in  addition  to  a  host  of  others. 

The  Diorama  still  attracts  crowds  of  visitors,  and  the  Colos¬ 
seum  is  near  being  completed.  The  only  novelty  in  the  way  of 
exhibition  is  a  panorama  of  Constantinople,  in  the  Strand.  If 
the  painting  be  accurate,  and  no  doubt  it  is,  the  capital  of  Turkey 
must  be  a  beautiful  place.  Yours,  &c. 


THE  MIRROR  OF  FASHION. 

WALKING  DRESS. 

A  dress  of  stone-coloured,  gros  de  Naples,  with  a  broad  hem 
round  the  border  of  the  skirt,  headed  by  three  rouleaux.  The 
body  made  partially  low,  with  sleeves  a  la  Mameluke,  confined  at 
the  wrists  by  two  broad  gold  bracelets.  A  full  trimming  round 
the  tucker  part  of  the  bust,  the  same  as  the  dress.  A  fichu  of 
fine  Booka  muslin  is  worn  under  the  dress,  with  a  double  lace 
ruff  round  the  throat.  The  bonnet  is  of  Leghorn,  trimmed  with 
satin  riband  of  a  celestial-blue. 

DINNER  DRESS. 

A  dress  of  white  satin,  with  one  broad,  fluted  flounce,  bound 
and  headed  by  pink  satin ;  and  surmounted  by  detached  orna¬ 
ments  of  embossed  pink  satin,  representing  erect  foliage,  like 
that  of  the  pine-apple.  The  corsage  is  a  l’ Edith,  with  a  gold 
brooch  in  the  centre  of  the  drapery  in  front,  in  the  form  of  a 
Maltese  cross,  with  a  Ceylon  ruby  in  the  middle.  The  sleeves 
are  of  white  satin,  short  and  full.  The  coiffeure  consists  of  a 
dress  hat  of  white  crape  trimmed  with  white  satin  riband,  and  the 
plumage  is  formed  of  two  tails  of  the  bird-of  paradise. 

GENERAL  MONTHLY  STATEMENT  OF  FASHION. 

The  month  of  September  is  often  remarked  for  its  sterility  in 
fashionable  inventions;  and  the  greater  part  of  that  month,  in 
1829,  has  borne  so  rugged  a  feature,  that  winter  clothing  seemed 
preferable  to  that  of  summer.  Hope,  however,  which  “  never 
quits  us,”  causes  us  to  look  forward  for  some  cheering  days 
among*  those  of  October  ;  a  few  new  fashions  have  been  prepared 
for  that  month  with  that  hope,  and  which  are  in  a  very  elegant 
style  for  the  demi-saison. 

The  pelisses  are  of  satin,  gros  de  Naples,  or  gros  des  Indes; 
these  latter,  as  well  as  the  satin,  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  car¬ 
riage.  We  cannot  say  that  we  find  any  great  novelty  in  their 
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make  ;  they  either  fasten  down,  imperceptibly,  under  a  ruche,  or 
are  closed  by  rosettes ;  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  small  gilt 
buckle :  they  are  often  made  with  a  pelerine  cape.  Square 
shawls  of  real  cashmere,  or  very  beautiful  imitations  of  them  from 
our  own  manufactures,  are  very  favourite  out-door  envelopes. 

Flowers  are  more  seen  in  bonnets  than  they  have  been  for  these 
two  months  past ;  we  have  seen  two  or  three  with  very  elegant 
wreaths;  others,  where  the  branches  have  gracefully  drooped  on 
one  side,  from  the  crown  to  the  edge  of  the  brim  ;  and  one  we 
saw,  which  was  lately  finished  for  a  lady  of  rank,  where  the 
bonnet  was  of  white  crape,  lined  with  points  of  white  riband  with 
green  checquers ;  large  bows  of  which  ornamented  the  crown 
and  brim,  and  in  front  was  a  diadem  of  every  kind  of  flower 
the  garden  can  produce,  clustered  together  in  great  profusion. 
As  there  is  now  no  country  which  can  equal  the  English  manner 
of  making  artificial  flowers,  we  are  always  glad  to  see  them  in 
fashion  ;  they  employ  a  number  of  industrious  females,  and  are 
the  most  appropriate  emblems  of  youth  and  loveliness.  The 
bonnets  are  short  at  the  ears,  which  renders  them,  in  spite  of 
their  size,  universally  becoming ;  they  have  the  brims  finished 
in  the  capote  style,  in  divided  fiutings,  stiffened  with  whalebone  ; 
this  mode  causes  those  bonnets  which  are  made  of  plain  white 
gros  de  Naples  not  to  appear  so  well  as  the  coloured  silk  or  satin 
bonnets ;  the  puckering  gives  a  heaviness  and  a  dead-white  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  brim,  which,  if  the  complexion  is  not  very  good, 
imparts  a  dusky  shade  to  it,  and  the  silk  has  a  semblance  to 
white  cambric.  Bonnets  of  a  very  bright  azure  blue,  or  of  yel¬ 
low  satin,  are  much  admired.  Cottage  bonnets  of  fine  Leghorn 
are  yet  worn  in  the  morning  walks  ;  they  have  coloured  linings, 
and  a  white  lace  veil  is  often  worn  with  them.  The  ribands  on 
hats  and  bonnets  are  generally  striped,  or  checquered  in  small 
hair  stripes  ;  these  latter  are  of  delicate  colours  ;  the  striped  ri¬ 
bands  are  still  of  gauze,  with  very  rich  satin  stripes,  all  of  the 
same  colour,  and  answering  to  those  of  the  hat :  all  the  bonnets 
project  very  much  in  front,  and  are  in  the  shape  of  that  called 
the  French  poke-bonnet,  but  are  shorter  at  the  ears  ;  otherwise 
the  very  broad  blond  with  which  they  are  often  trimmed,  would, 
when  adopted  by  a  lady  whose  throat  was  not  very  long,  lie  on 
the  shoulders. 

The  bodice  of  the  dresses  are  chiefly  made  d  V Edith,  or  in  a 
kind  of  medium  between  the  Roxalane  and  the  Sevigne.  Fringes 
of  very  beautiful  workmanship  now  become  more  general  as 
trimmings,  and  form  a  beautiful  finish  to  a  dress.  Gowns  for 
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half  dress  have  generally  a  pelerine  of  the  same,  and  this, 
when  of  gros  de  Naples,  has  a  wintry  appearance  for  the  au¬ 
tumnal  season.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  see  the  embroidered 
tulle  pelerines,  trimmed  with  fine  lace  or  blond,  taking  place  of 
the  heavy-looking  muslin ;  which,  however  fine  in  texture,  or 
how  exquisite  soever  may  be  the  embroidery,  have  always  an 
appearance  of  deshabille.  Wrapping  dresses,  of  the  pelisse  kind, 
are  universally  adopted  in  the  morning  ;  they  are  generally,  now, 
of  printed  muslin,  or  chintz  :  a  double  falling  collar  of  embroi¬ 
dered  muslin  is  usually  worn  with  these  dresses.  Dresses  of 
shot  silk,  at  dinner  parties,  have  appeared,  and  are  expected  to 
be  very  general  through  October ;  the  changes  effected  by  the 
different  mixtures  are  very  beautiful.  These  dresses  are  bor¬ 
dered  by  two  rows  of  Spanish  points,  bound  with  the  colour  of 
one  of  the  shades.  Dresses  of  slate-coloured  gros  de  Naples 
are  very  fashionable  in  demi-parure  ;  these,  when  worn  at  social 
dinner  parties,  are  trimmed  with  fringe ;  in  home  costume,  for 
the  afternoon,  they  have  two  flounces  round  the  border,  and  a 
pelerine  over  the  shoulders,  left  open  in  front.  The  petticoats 
are  still  worn  very  short  and  full,  and  are  fully  plaited  round  the 
waist,  giving  to  the  figure,  especially  if  short,  a  Dutch  doll-like 
appearance:  however,  we  are  happy  to  say  we  do  not  find  these 
extremes  among  those  belonging  to  the  very  higher  classes,  who 
generally  have  good  sense  enough  to  take  the  advice  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  marchunde  de  modes  by  moderately  keeping  to  the  fashion, 
yet  adapting  it  to  their  features,  form,  and  figure.  A  petticoat 
of  dark  chintz,  or  of  gros  de  Naples,  with  a  muslin  canezou 
spencer,  is  a  favourite  home  costume.  A  very  splendid  dress  of 
white  blond,  to  be  worn  over  white  satin,  has  been  despatched  to 
a  distant  county,  amongst  the  paraphernalia  of  a  young  bride  of 
fashion  and  fortune.  A  ball  dress,  also,  of  elegantly  painted 
gauze,  trimmed  with  blond,  was  well  worthy  of  admiration.  It 
is  expected  that  these  beautiful  gauzes  will  be  much  in  fashion 
for  the  autumnal  dress  balls  ;  at  present,  there  is  nothing  new  in 
this  style  of  parure  since  our  last  accounts. 

Dress  hats,  generally  the  favourite  coiffeure  for  matrons  in  the 
country,  are  of  white  satin,  trimmed  elegantly  with  blond,  or  of 
white  crape,  trimmed  with  satin:  the  plumage  worn  with  these 
hats  is  of  the  most  light  and  tasteful  kind  ;  it  consists  of  a  great 
number  of  very  short  white  feathers,  disposed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
play  gracefully  over  the  crown  and  brim,  without  being  in  the 
way,  and  rendering  the  hat  a  beautiful  head-dress  for  the  dinner 
party,  to  which  a  lady  has,  perhaps,  some  miles  to  go  in  her  car- 
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riage.  The  caps  are  made  of  very  broad  blond,  with  the  borders 
turned  back,  and  the  flowers  lying  on  the  hair;  this  is  no  no¬ 
velty  ;  turban  caps,  made  very  much  in  the  same  style,  of  gauze 
or  tulle,  in  bias,  are  more  admired  for  evening  head-dresses  ;  they 
are  very  elegantly  ornamented  with  full  blond  flowers  on  the 
temples,  and  on  the  caul,  and  very  broad  lappets  of  doubled-tulle 
in  bias,  of  two  colours  sewn  together,  float  over  the  shoulders. 
Young  persons  begin  to  add  flowers  to  their  head-dresses  of  hair  : 
they  are  of  a  bright,  yet  rather  of  a  wintry,  hue.  The  hair  is  ar¬ 
ranged  in  bandeaux  or  plaits  across  the  upper  part  of  the  fore¬ 
head,  and  in  curls  on  each  side  of  the  face  ;  and  the  bows  on  the 
summit  of  the  head  much  elevated. 

The  colours  most  in  request  are  slate-colour,  lilac,  cherry- 
colour,  pink,  ethereal-blue,  jonquil,  and  geranium. 

$H>oaes  he  Parte. 

FRENCH  DINNER  DRESS. 

A  dress  of  white  organdy,  trimmed  at  the  border  with  a  broad 
bias  hem,  notched  at  the  head,  and  richly  embroidered.  Body, 
finished  in  front  with  Circassian  drapery :  sleeves  d  I’imbecille, 
open  at  the  insides  of  the  arm,  and  closed  again  by  gold  buttons, 
set  at  separate  and  equal  distances.  The  sleeves  confined  at  the 
wrists  by  bracelets  of  white  and  gold  enamel.  A  dress  hat  of 
crape,  lined  with  cherry-coloured  satin,  and  ornamented  with 
blond,  and  white  esprits.  Necklace  of  rubies  and  diamonds,  with 
ruby  ear-pendants. 

WALKING  DRESS. 

A  pelisse  of  plum-coloured  gros  de  Naples,  with  a  broad  hem 
round  the  border,  headed  by  two  rouleaux ;  and  where  the  pelisse 
closes  down  the  front,  from  the  throat  to  the  feet,  it  is  trimmed 
with  fluting  of  the  same  colour  and  material  as  the  dress.  The 
sleeves  are  ci  I'imbecille,  with  a  fluted,  triple  ruffle-cuff,  confined 
next  the  wrist  by  a  gold  bracelet,  fastened  by  a  Cameo.  The 
mancherons  are  fluted  to  correspond  with  the  trimming  down  the 
skirt.  A  quadruple  ruff  of  narrow  lace  encircles  the  throat. 
The  bonnet  is  of  a  colour  between  the  rose  and  the  marshmal¬ 
low-blossom,  but  brighter  than  the  murrey,  which,  however,  it 
much  resembles:  it  is  trimmed  with  ribands  of  the  same  hue. 
Half-boots  are  worn  with  this  dress,  of  ethereal-blue  kid. 

STATEMENT  OF  FASHIONS  AT  TARIS,  IN  SEPTEMBER,  1829. 

The  late  preparations  for  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Spain 
gave  the  marchandes  de  inodes  of  Paris  an  opportunity  of  display¬ 
ing  their  taste  in  the  various  articles  of  the  toilet  on  that  brilliant 
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occasion.  Amongst  the  most  splendid  was  a  velvet  mantle,  bor¬ 
dered  all  round  by  large  wheat-sheaves  in  gold  and  pearls.  Other 
mantles  were  also  of  gold  and  silver  tissue. 

These  were  for  court-dresses  alone  ;  the  gowns  were  such  as 
ladies  of  rank  may  have  in  more  constant  wear. 

One  dress  of  white,  clear  organdy,  bordered  by  a  broad  hem, 
had  a  wreath  of  green  foliage,  formed  of  gauze  gauffree,  just 
above  it :  this,  however,  was  intended  for  a  ball  dress. 

Muslin  dresses  are  trimmed  by  three  flounces,  the  centre  one 
in  small  plaits,  the  others  in  flutings. 

The  sleeves  begin  to  decrease  in  width,  especially  at  the  small 
of  the  arm,  and  display  to  advantage  the  beautiful  Mechlin  lace 
of  which  the  ruffles  are  formed,  which  still  terminate  the  cuff,  at 
the  upper  part,  and  ascend  towards  the  arm.  Ball  dresses  are 
frequently  seen  of  crape,  of  a  bright  rose-colour.  A  pointed  cor¬ 
sage  of  lemon-coloured  satin  has  been  seen  on  a  white  dress. 
The  sleeves  were  long  and  of  white  tulle,  as  well  as  a  colerette 
which  was  double,  one  falling  over  the  other.  A  dress  of  gros 
de  Naples,  the  colour  oriental-green,  is  much  admired  at  evening 
parties:  it  is  trimmed  with  feather-fringe,  as  high  as  the  knee. 
Dresses  of  organdy  white,  embroidered  with  colours,  were  in  high 
favour  at  the  latter  end  of  September,  for  every  style  where  a  cer¬ 
tain  parure  wras  required. 

At  the  last  ball  at  Ranelagh,  a  young  lady  had  her  hair  ar¬ 
ranged  in  two  separate  bands,  which  were  so  light  they  wrere 
almost  transparent.  At  the  summit  of  the  head  there  was  no 
longer  seen  that  disgusting  appearance  of  the  skin  of  the  head 
which  is  always  unpleasant  to  the  sight;  but  here  were  three 
bows  or  putfs,  in  three  different  stages  ;  in  the  front  of  these 
were  three  Dahlias,  placed  obliquely.  Garden-daisies  are  often 
mingled  among  the  tresses  ;  and  sometimes  the  flowers  of  the 
laurel-rose  are  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the 
arched  tail  of  the  bird-of  paradise.  Others  w-ear  on  their  heads 
flowers  with  long  stalks,  forming  an  aigrette. 

At  the  ball  above  spoken  of  many  ladies  were  very  splendidly 
dressed  ;  one  young  lady  wore  on  her  hair  a  superb  ornament  of 
topazes,  w'ith  ear-rings,  necklace,  and  bracelets  of  the  same 
golden-coloured  gems,  which  were  of  the  purest  and  most  va¬ 
luable  kind.  A  wreath  of  green  foliage,  with  winter-cherries,  is 
a  favourite  ornament  on  the  head  at  evening  parties. 

Gauze  ribands  on  hats  are  beginning  to  decline  in  favour;  the 
bows  are  now  of  satin  riband,  even  on  satin  bonnets  ;  several 
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bonnets  have  black  blond  at  the  edge  of  the  brim.  Feathers  are 
said  to  be  placed  on  hats  a  V  Anglais  e ,  when  there  are  three  in  a 
vertical  direction,  in  front,  on  account  of  the  three  feathers,  called 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s  plume.  Some  hats  of  gros  de  Naples,  and 
those  of  crape,  are  trimmed  round  the  crown,  from  the  summit 
to  the  base,  with  blond;  and  between  these  two  falling  trim¬ 
mings  of  blond  is  a  branch  of  white  bird-weed,  disposed  in  a  ser¬ 
pentine  direction  ;  this  kind  of  hat  is  all  white.  Straw-coloured 
hats  of  gauze  are  often  lined  with  green.  The  straw  bonnets, 
called  English,  do  not  decrease  in  favour  by  any  means  ;  but 
both  hats  and  bonnets  are  now  most  admired  when  of  satin  :  on 
the  hats  are  striped  ribands,  the  stripes  the  same  colour  as  the 
ground,  and  of  rich  satin.  The  brims  of  the  bonnets  are  very 
long.  Hats  of  coloured  gros  de  Naples,  or  of  crape,  have,  on  the 
summit  of  the  crown,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  a  long  branch  of 
flowers,  falling  down  towards  the  brim  on  the  opposite  side  : 
these  have  rosettes  of  gauze  riband. 

The  riding-habits  are  very  elegant ;  the  last  which  appeared 
on  an  English  lady,  we  find  has  been  copied,  by  the  Parisian  belles, 
with  some  little  alteration:  this,  now  in  favour  at  Paris,  is  of  an 
emerald-green,  and  is  of  the  new  material,  named  Greek  clialy : 
the  bust  is  ornamented  across  with  Brandenburghs  ;  and  a  che¬ 
misette  is  worn  underneath,  from  whence  is  a  falling  collar, 
trimmed  with  Alenqon  point-lace,  and  fastened  in  front  by  an 
emerald  button.  A  black  hat,  though  it  does  not  tie  down  in  the 
gipsy  style,  yet  it  is  fastened  under  the  chin,  on  the  left  side,  by 
an  emerald  button. 

Large  square  shawls  of  cashmere  are  very  favourite  envelopes 
in  out-door  costume.  The  pelerines  and  wrapping  pelisses  differ 
but  little  since  our  last  accounts  ;  the  only  novelty  in  the  manner 
of  trimming  the  pelisses  will  be  found  in  our  engraving  of  a 
French  walking  dress. 

The  ladies’  gloves  have  now  two  button-holes  worked  at  the 
wrists,  and  are  fastened  with  two  buttons  as  large  as  a  sixpence 
each. 

Keys  are  suspended  to  the  chains  worn  round  the  neck,  and 
these  keys  contain  a  pencil. 

Half-boots  are  fringed  round  the  top,  and  some  silk  stockings 
have  a  fringe  marked  out,  just  where  the  boot  terminates  round 
the  leg. 

The  colours  most  in  favour  are  emerald-green,  slate-colour, 
yellow,  cherry-colour,  and  purple. 


EVENING  BUSS. 


WALKING  BMESS. 


FIT GLISH  COSTUME  FOE.  NOVEMBER  1829. 


FRENCH  COSTUME  FOR  NOVEMBER  1829. 


THE 
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NOVEMBER,  1829. 


MISS  PHILLIPS. 

It  is  the  proud  boast  of  the  gentler  sex  that  their  presence 
alone  has  been  sufficient  to  accomplish  what  the  moralist  and  the 
legislator  had  in  vain  laboured  to  effect.  The  graces  that  orna¬ 
ment  life,  like  flowers  in  the  shade,  cannot  bloom  where  the 
radiance  of  their  eyes  is  not  shed  ;  and  the  history  of  manners 
will  convince  those  who  study  it,  that  to  woman’s  influence  we 
are  indebted  for  all  those  social  accomplishments  which  render 
every  desirable  enjoyment  compatible  with  religion  and  morality. 
For  ages  the  sensitiveness  and  delicacy  of  the  female  mind  ex¬ 
cluded  the  sex  from  the  stage  ;  the  beautiful  and  too  loving  crea¬ 
tions  of  Shakspeare’s  muse  were  originally  represented  by  bearded 
actors,  with  coarse  voices  and  unfeminine  persons,  and  when  the 
audience  revolted  against  a  practice  so  indelicate,  the  substitutes 
procured  were  not  well  calculated  to  gratify  correct  minds. 
During  these  times  the  theatre  justly  excited  the  censure  of  the 
moralist ;  divines  assailed  the  stage  with  a  pious  vehemence,  and 
the  legislature  undertook  to  correct  its  abuses.  Their  zeal,  how¬ 
ever,  had  but  little  effect ;  modest  females  were  not  to  be  seen 
in  the  boxes  except  in  masks,  and  prudent  citizens  denounced  the 
drama  altogether. 

Eyery  profession,  however,  is  respectable  in  proportion  to  the 
respectability  of  its  members ;  and  the  moment  actresses  of  re¬ 
putation  appeared  on  the  boards — and  yot  till  then — the  public 
ceased  to  view  the  stage  with  ungenerous  suspicion.  When  the^e 
became  somewhat  numerous  the  theatre  entirely  changed  its  cha¬ 
racter,  and  became  what  it  ought  to  be — a  school  of  correct  think¬ 
ing  and  a  scene  of  moral  propriety  ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  stage  is 
concerned.  The  satire  of  a  former  age  no  longer  applies  ;  the 
profession  is  dignified  by  as  sinless  names  as  society  can  furnish  ; 
and  it  can  never  fail  to  hold  its  proper  place  in  public  estimation 
while  it  is  found  to  attract  to  itself  such  members  as  the  talented 
lady  whose  portrait  ornaments  our  present  number. 

J\1  iss  Louisa  Phillips  was  born  at  Little  Chelsea,  on  the  27th  of 
December,  1812;  consequently,  she  is  now  only  in  her  seven¬ 
teenth  year.  She  is  the  youngest  but  one  of  six  children.  Her 
father  formerly  belonged  to  Brighton,  where  he  was  distinguished 
November,  1829.  y 
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as  a  geographical  engineer  and  surveyor  ;  a  profession  in  which  he 
was  not,  we  believe,  altogether  successful.  From  a  very  early  age  the 
fair  subject  of  this  memoir  evinced  a  strong  predilection  for  the 
stage;  at  thirteen  she  was  wont  to  assert,  in  a  kind  of  serious  playful¬ 
ness,  that  she  would  be  an  actress.  For  the  profession  of  her  choice 
she  appeared  to  have  every  desirable  qualification,  and  her  friends, 
at  length,  yielded  to  her  earnest  solicitation.  Knowing  that  edu¬ 
cation,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  is  a  great  help  to  success. 
Miss  Phillips  was  placed  under  the  ablest  teachers,  and,  on  being 
introduced,  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  to  Mr.  Price,  the  lessee  of 
Drury  Lane,  he  decidedly  recommended  that  she  should  be  edu¬ 
cated  for  the  stage. 

On  a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  and  one  in  which  the  fu¬ 
ture  welfare  of  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  girl  was  deeply  con¬ 
cerned,  her  friends  had,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Price’s  flattering 
approval,  some  hesitation ;  and,  willing  to  trust  to  experiment, 
permitted  Miss  Phillips  to  appear  in  1827  on  the  Southampton 
boards.  She  was  then  fifteen,  and  chose  the  character  of  Juliet. 
She  must  have  looked  the  fond  girl  of  Verona;  and  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  the  obstinacy  of  her  friends  yielded  to  a  conviction 
that  her  success  was  certain.  With  a  commendable  prudence, 
however,  they  did  not  thrust  her  too  early  forward  ;  but  carried 
her  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  completing  her  education.  On 
her  return  she  purposed  appearing  before  a  Norwich  audience, 
but  a  severe  illness  obliged  her  to  relinquish  her  intention.  When 
her  health  had  been  completely  restored  she  appeared  at  the 
•Swansea  theatre,  and  enacted  the  leading  tragic  characters  with 
the  greatest  possible  applause.  The  fame  of  her  talents  soon 
reached  Mr.  Price,  and,  although  her  experience  as  an  actress 
did  not  exceed  a  few  months,  he  decided  on  her  tempting  the  cri¬ 
tical  severity  of  a  London  audience.  The  judgment  which  pre  ¬ 
sided  over  her  education  wisely  regulated  for  her  first  appearance. 
An  audience  too  often  form  their  opinion  of  an  arduous  character, 
not  so  much  from  the  idea  of  the  poet,  as  from  the  manner  of  a 
favourite  performer  ;  and  hence  the  acting  of  those  who  succeed 
them  seldom  pleases,  unless  it  be  a  perfect  imitation.  All 
danger  of  invidious  comparison  was  avoided  by  Miss  Phillips  :  she 
sustained  a  new  character  in  the  tragedy  of  “  Rienzi,”  on  the 
first  night  of  its  performance,  and  her  personification  of  the  tender 
and  affectionate  heroine  was  so  true  to  nature,  and  evinced  so 
mucli  real  talent,  that  her  success  could  be  no  longer  doubtful. 
The  applause  which  she  received  in  Claudia  excited  her  to  under¬ 
take  the  first-rate  tragic  characters  ;  and  she  successively  enacted 
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the  parts  of  Mrs.  Haller,  Mrs.  Beverley,  and  Juliet,  with  that 
judgment  and  discrimination  which  assured  her  friends  that  her 
talents  only  required  exercise  to  place  her  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
the  arduous  profession  which  she  had  chosen. 

On  the  termination  of  the  season  Miss  Phillips  entered  into  pro¬ 
vincial  engagements,  and  when  Drury  Lane  re-opened  a  few 
weeks  since  she  was  recalled  to  till  that  high  place  in  the  dra¬ 
matic  corps  for  which  she  is  so  well  qualified.  In  the  character 
of  Epicliaris,  in  Mr.  Lister’s  new  tragedy,  she  developed  new 
powers  ;  and  the  critics,  for  once,  were  unanimous  that  she  was 
perfect.  Praise  could  go  no  higher. 

Nature  has  been  particularly  indulgent  to  Miss  Phillips  :  her 
person  is  tall  and  elegantly  proportioned  ;  her  voice  loud  and 
sweet;  and  her  delivery  chaste  and  critically  correct  :  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  her  features  enables  her  to  express  with  ease  and  ra¬ 
pidity  all  those  various  feelings  to  which  the  female  bosom  can  be 
considered  accessible  ;  and  what  has  been  elegantly  termed  the 
“  harmony  of  motion”  is  visible  in  her  movements  on  the  stage. 
There  is  no  redundancy  of  action  about  her  performance,  no  af¬ 
fectation  of  manner,  and  certainly  not  the  least  approach  to  what 
is  called  rant.  Every  thing  she  does  is  done  gracefully,  because 
naturally;  and  though  she  can  as  yet  be  hardly  considered  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  business  of  the  stage,  her  fine  bursts  of  feeling, 
and  chaste  propriety  of  demeanour,  interest  far  more  than  any 
mechanical  movement  could  ever  accomplish.  Greater  expe¬ 
rience  cannot  fail  to  add  to  her  powers  of  pleasing  an  audience, 
and  we  have  little  doubt  that  talents  such  as  she  possesses  will  be 
always  properly  appreciated. 

THE  ANNUALS  FOR  1830. 

These  pretty  tokens,  like  birds  of  passage,  have  made  their 
appearance  in  due  season,  and  the  public,  no  doubt,  regard  them 
as  things  of  good  omen.  They  speak  of  love  and  tenderness,  and 
are  harbingers  of  glad  tidings,  indicating,  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner,  the  approach  of  annual  greetings,  domestic  joys,  and 
Christmas  festivities.  By  them  the  absent  may  renew  tlieir  friend¬ 
ships,  and,  in  certain  cases,  they  will  serve,  like  eastern  flowers, 
to  tell  a  very  intelligible  story,  saving  the  parties  concerned  a 
world  of  stammering  and  blushes.  These,  however,  are  not  their 
only  purposes ;  their  pretty  bindings  and  beautiful  embellishments 
bespeak  the  progress  of  refinement,  and  prove  that  the  tone  of 
society  amongst  us  is  exalted  and  moral.  To  make  presents  has 
been  the  practice  of  all  ages  :  the  barbarian  presented  skins,  and 
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the  polished  Greek  and  Roman  gave  personal  ornaments.  These 
were  the  gifts  of  vulgar  minds  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  our  times 
to  compliment  the  intellect  rather  than  the  passions.  The  “  For¬ 
get-Me-Not”  was  a  happy  thought — it  abounded  in  mind,  and  has 
done  more  for  the  arts  in  this  country  than  all  the  patronage  of 
the  great.  To  be  convinced  of  this  we  need  only  compare  the 
embellishments  of  Mr.  Ackerinann’s  first  annual  with  thedast.  The 
former,  at  the  time,  was  declared  beautiful — excellent.  Yet  how 
inferior  are  the  plates  to  those  which  ornament  the  delightful 
little  volume  before  us.  The  generous  rivalry  which  has  been 
created  has  led  to  absolute  excellence ;  we  cannot  imagine  any 
thing  finer  than  most  of  the  engravings  in  this  year’s  annuals ;  and 
we  are  quite  sure  none  of  the  enterprizing  proprietors  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  They  have  produced  a  commodity  which  must  sell — 
their  intellectual  wares  must  find  customers.  To  parody  the 
poet’s  compliment — “to  see  them  is  to  buy  them.” 

The  “Forget-Me-Not”  deserves  priority  of  mention.  Mr. 
Ackermann’s  well-known  taste  is  a  security  for  the  excellence  of 
the  embellishments,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  our  nobility  deem 
it  no  longer  wise  to  lock  up  master-pieces  of  art  in  their  cabinets, 
for  the  gratification  of  their  personal  friends.  Five  of  the  four¬ 
teen  plates  are  from  pictures  in  the  possession  of  individuals :  and 
are  the  productions  of  Retzsch,  Collins,  Stewardson,  Gaugain,  and 
the  unfortunate  Clennell.  These  have  been  engraved  by  J.  H. 
Robinson,  H.  C.  Shenton,  A.  W.  Warren,  and  W.  Finden  ;  artists 
whose  names  are  guarantees  for  the  superiority  of  the  plates.  The 
other  plates  are  not  less  excellent :  “  The  Improvisatrice,”  by  Rom¬ 
ney,  from  a  painting  by  Bone,  is  among  the  best ;  and  the  “  Spa¬ 
nish  Princess,”  by  Graves,  from  a  painting  by  Wilkie,  is  certainly 
the  least  interesting. 

The  literary  department  exhibits  considerable  improvement ; 
the  poetry  is  abridged,  and  means  have  been  taken  to  secure  a 
greater  degree  of  talent  in  the  prose  contributions.  Among  the 
worst  of  the  poems  are  lines  by  Lord  Byron,  written  when  a 
school-boy,  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Musters,  his  first  love ;  and 
Stanzas,  by  Mr.  Jeffreys,  late  editor  of  the  “Edinburgh  Review." 
The  other  poems  are  by  the  usual  contributors  to  the  annuals, 
and  are,  necessarily,  of  various  degrees  of  merit.  The  following, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dale,  is  more  than  appropriate  and  pretty : — * 

THE  YOUNG  BRIDE’S  FAREWELL. 

“  Forget  me  not — forget  me  not — 

When,  dearest !  thou  art  far  away  ; 

When  happier  fortunes  gild  thy  lot, 

And  heaven  bestows  a  brighter  day. 
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Thou  wilt  not,  then,  thy  faith  betray  ; 

Thou  wilt  not  from  remembrance  blot 
The  parting  vows  we  pledge  to-day — 

Forget  me  not — forget  me  not ! 

“  Think  who,  in  hours  of  grief  and  gloom, 

When  friends  and  kindred  false  had  proved, 
Unchanging  shared  thy  darker  doom, 

And  link’d  her  fate  to  thine  unmoved. 

Reckless  of  all,  save  that  she  loved  : 

Nought  heeded  I,  in  that  dear  cot. 

Who  blamed,  or  pitied,  or  reproved; 

Forget  me  not — forget  me  not  ! 

“  Thou  goest,  to  raise  a  fallen  name, 

To  win  the  wealth  we  long  have  spared  : 

Dearest,  wilt  thou  return  the  same  1 

Bring  me  the  heart  none  else  hath  shared. 

And  thou  shalt  find  me  well  prepared 
To  live,  to  die  in  that  lone  spot 
Where  all  was  mine  I  asked  or  cared— 

Forget  me  not — forget  me  not ! 

“  If  while  with  tears  of  love  for  thee 
Nightly  my  wakeful  eyes  are  wet ; 

If  while  my  cheek — where’er  I  be—T 
Is  pale  with  ceaseless  fond  regret, 

Thou  wilt  not  all  our  love  forget — 

Then  shall  I  never  be  forgot, 

Nor  needs  my  heart  to  whisper  yet, 

Forget  me  not — forget  me  not  !’■ 

Among  the  prose  articles  are  several  of  great  merit.  We  have 
been  particularly  pleased  with  “  The  Orphan  Family/’  by  our  own 
contributor,  Mrs.  Holland,  and  “  Greenwich  Hospital,”  by  the 
author  of  “  Greenwich  Hospital,  or  the  Life  of  a  Man-of-War’s- 
Man,”  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  amusing  of  those  works 
which  relate  to  British  tars,  and  which  has  the  peculiar  merit  of 
being  illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Mr.  Acker  maun  has  this  year  published  a  “  Juvenile  Forget-Me- 
Not,”  one  of  the  best  of  its  class  ;  but  we  must  defer  our  notice 
of  it  to  next  month. 

“Friendship’s  Offering”  has  come  forth  this  year  with  new 
claims  to  notice:  its  embellishments  will  lose  nothing  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  most  favoured  of  its  cotemporaries  ;  and  really 
we  have  seen  nothing  amongst  them  that  pleases  us  better  than 
“Lyra,”  painted  by  Wood,  and  engraved  by  Dean;  and  “Echo,”  by 
E.  Goodall,  from  a  painting  by  Arnald.  “  Reading  the  News,”  by 
Wilkie,  is  characteristic  ;  and  “Early  Sorrow,” by  W.  Finden  after 
Westall,  is  a  touching  picture:  a  little  fellow,  half  dressed,  is 
filled  with  anguish  on  finding  his  favourite  bird  dead.  We  could 
moralize  on  it  for  an  hour. 
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The  literary  department  of  “Friendship’s  Offering ”  has  al¬ 
ways  been  distinguished  for  its  superiority,  and  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  it  fully  maintains  its  character.  We  may,  perhaps,  here¬ 
after,  give  a  more  lengthened  specimen :  at  present  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  the  following  from  the  pen  of  the  “  big* 
hearted  Scot,”  Allan  Cunningham. 

THE  POET’S  OAK. 

“  I’ve  planted  thee,  I’ve  planted  thee. 

Fast  by  the  fountain  side, 

And  watered  thee — in  gladness  rise. 

Assume  thy  summer  pride. 

I’ve  planted  thee,  I’ve  planted  thee 
Where  wild-deer  come  to  drink. 

Fast  by  a  rivulet  running  clear. 

With  lilies  on  its  brink  : — 

The  dew  is  on  the  barley’s  blade. 

The  lark  is  in  the  sky, 

The  sun  is  up  ; — put  on  thy  robes, 

And  lift  thy  green  head  high. 

“  I  planted  thee,  I  planted  thee, 

What  time  the  leaf  was  down. 

And  now  the  young  doves  seek  thy  boughs. 

The  thrushes,  too,  are  flown. 

Sink  thy  strong  roots  deep  in  the  earth, 

Lift  high  thy  budding  bough, 

Yon  tree  that  shadows  half  the  vale. 

Was  once  what  thou  art  now. 

The  elm  is  for  the  shrouded  dead. 

The  ash  for  ploughman’s  hand  ; 

But  thou,  proud  oak  !  wert  born  to  give 
Green  Britain  wide  command. 

“.jL’ve  planted  thee,  I’ve  planted  thee— 

All  other  trees  are  mean 
Compared  with  thee,  thou’rt  more  to  me 
Than  aught  that  groweth  green. 

Beneath  thy  forebears’  boughs  his  rest 
The  laurelled  Caesar  took, 

And  in  their  shade  their  conqueror  plumes 
The  sable  Edwards  shook  : 

And  thou,  with  terror  on  thy  front, 

And  mercy  on  thy  lee. 

Hast  yet  to  sail ; — what  kings  of  earth 
Can  match  the  kings  of  sea  1 

“  I’ve  planted  thee,  I’ve  planted  thee — 

Grow  tall,  and  straight,  and  fair  ; 

High  wilt  thou  climb  (when  I  am  low) 

And  dwell  in  sunny  air. 

Five  hundred  summer  suns  are  thine, 

Five  hundred  winter  showers  ; 

Bound  thee  shall  autumn  rear  her  corn, 

And  summer  nurse  her  flowers ; 
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Upon  thy  boughs  a  thousand  birds 
Shall  build  their  nests  and  sing, 

A  thousand  pheasants  gather  in 
Their  brood  beneath  the  wing. 

“  Hound  thee  shall  England’s  gladsome  sons 
And  lovesome  daughters  meet, 

What  time  there’s  music  o’er  their  heads, 
And  flowers  beneath  their  feet. 

Round  thee  the  gipsy’s  bright-eyed  brood 
Shall  cast  the  tattered  cloak, 

And  fix,  in  joy,  their  roving  camp 
Beside  their  favourite  oak ; 

And  deal  out  single  blessedness, 

And  wedded  fortune  free. 

And  glad  men’s  hearts  with  airy  hopes, 

As  fortune  gladdens  me. 

“  I  planted  thee,  I  planted  thee, 

Not  for  thy  golden  fruit, 

Nor  for  thy  bloom,  nor  thy  perfume — 

So  anchor  deep  thy  root. 

Thou’lt  be  in  time  a  gallant  ship, 

And  bear  the  conquering  cannon 
Of  those  three  famed  sea-kings,  who  come 
From  Thames,  and  Tweed,  and  Shannon. 
And  though  his  name  be  mute  who  sings 
This  strain  so  rude  and  free  ; 

There’s  something  of  his  spirit  lives 
While  there  is  strength  in  thee.” 


3 
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“The  Winter’s  Wreath’’  does  infinite  honour  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  town  of  Liverpool,  and  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  any  of  the 
metropolitan  annuals,  whether  we  consider  it  with  reference  to 
its  contents  or  embellishments.  The  engravings  are  by  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  artists,  after  paintings  by  North- 
cote,  Mosses,  Havell,  StephanofF,  Williamson,  Howard,  Cristall, 
Bone,  and  Lewis.  Although  they  are  all  executed  in  the  first  style 
of  art,  we  must  particularly  mention  “  Blind  Howard  and  his 
Grandchildren,”  “Cavaliere  Pittore,”  and  “The  Parting — from 
the  Bridal  of  Fontenaye.”  There  are  two  or  three  landscapes  of 
surpassing  beauty. 

Among  the  contributors  are  some  celebrated  names,  and  noue 
which  will  excite  more  interest  than  that  of  Mrs.  Heinans. 
There  are  two  or  three  of  her  poems  in  the  volume,  one  of  which 
we  shall  extract. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  A  FLOWER. 

“  ’Twas  a  dream  of  olden  days, 

That  art,  by  some  strange  power, 
The  visionary  form  could  raise 
From  the  ashes  of  a  flower. 
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"  That  a  shadow  of  the  Rose, 

By  its  own  meek  beauty  bow’d. 

Might  slowly,  leaf  by  leaf,  unclose 
Like  pictures  in  a  cloud, 

“  Or  the  Hyacinth  to  grace 

As  a  second  rainbow,  Spring  ; 

Of  Summer’s  path  a  dreary  trace, 

A  fair,  yet  mournful  thing  ! 

“  For  the  glory  of  the  bloom 
That  a  flush  around  it  shed, 

And  the  Soul  within,  the  rich  perfume, 

Where  were  they  1 — fled,  all  fled  ! 

“  Nought  but  the  dim  faint  line 
To  speak  of  vanished  hours — 

Memory  !  What  are  joys  of  thine  I 
Shadows  of  buried  flowers.” 

“The  Gem  for  1830,”  as  its  title  implies,  is  a  thing  of  ornament 
and  use,  and  fully  equals  its  predecessor,  whose  pictorial  merits 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  commending  twelve  months  since.  This  is 
by  no  means  strange,  when  we  recollect  that  this  department  of 
the  work  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Cooper,  whose  “Rose 
Malcolm,”  in  the  present  “  Gem,”  evinces  creative  powers  of  no 
common  order.  ‘‘The  Mamelukes”  is  by  the  same  artist,  and  is 
equally  correct  in  the  delineation  of  that  noble  animal  the  horse. 
“  The  Coquette,”  by  Humphrvs,  from  a  painting  by  Chalon,  is  in 
itself  a  perfect  “  gem  and  “  The  {Stolen  Interview/’  by  Slienton, 
after  Stephanoff,  is  nothing  inferior  as  a  specimen  of  art.  This 
plate  is  illustrative  of  the  following  stanzas,  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Fitz¬ 
gerald. 

THE  STOLEN  INTERVIEW-, 

“  I’m  off,  dearest  Lily  !  to-morrow, 

I’m  off  by  the  mail  with  Sir  Hugh  ; 

But  to-night  I  will  manage  to  borrow 
An  hour  to  steal  over  to  you. 

I’ll  come  when  the  evening  is  closing, 

— I  cannot  -well  get  off  before, — 

I’ll  come  when  the  old  lady’s  dozing, 

And  you  can  steal  out  to  the  door ! 

“  Oh  Lily  !  I’m  longing  to  meet  you  ; 

You’ll  come — won’t  you  come,  if  you  can  1 
And,  dearest,  do  let  me  entreat  you 
To  tie  up  that  fierce  little  Fan  ; 

When  I  stole  by  aunt  Nora,  I  met  her, 

Last  Tuesday, — I  cannot  tell  how, — 

And,  in  passing,  I  almost  upset  her. 

The  little  wretch  made  such  a  row  ! 

“  Remember,  to-night,  w  hen  she  dozes, 

To  move  her  crutch  out  of  the  way  ; 

And  the  door,  too,  creaks  so  when  it  closes, — 

Do  oil  it  a  little  to-day. 
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It’s  so  long  since  we’ve  met,  I’m  afraid  you 
Have  seen  some  agreeable  man  3 
And  I  know,  when  I’m  gone,  they’ll  persuade  you 
To  love  some  one  else,  if  they  can. 

“  They’ll  tell  you  when  youths  go  to  college. 

They  forget  all  they  cherish’d  before, — 

That  wisdom  increases  with  knowledge, 

And  love  is  soon  banish’d  for  lore  ; 

They’ll  tell  you,  (and  oh  !  God  forgive  them  !) 

That  a  vow,  like  a  vote,  should  be  sold, 

And  Heaven  may  itself,  if  you’ll  believe  them. 

Like  boroughs,  be  purchased  with  gold, 

“  They’ll  tell  you  that,  as  we  grow  older, 

Each  bliss  will  be  mingled  with  doubt, — 

That  our  pulses  will  daily  beat  colder. 

And  love,  like  a  taper,  burn  out  ; 

That  I  have  seen  scarce  eighteen  summers, — 

That  but  fifteen  have  pass'd  over  you  ; 

And  that  soon,  in  the  crowd  of  new  comers, 

New  lovers  will  come  to  you,  too. 

“  And  often,  at  eve,  when  aunt  Nora 

Is  hush’d,  for  a  while,  in  her  nap, — 

When  you  sit  by  the  fire,  and  poor  Flora 
Shall  nestle  her  head  in  your  lap, — 

When  papa  is  gone  out  to  the  stable, — 

When  the  wind  whistles  down  through  the  glen. 

And  the  urn’s  growing  cold  on  the  table  : — 

Dear  Lily,  you’ll  think  of  me  then ! 

“  You’ll  think  of  your  first,  fondest  lover, 

W'hen  others  shall  kneel  as  he  knelt ; 

You’ll  remember  the  songs  of  the  rover, 

When  others  but  sing  what  he  felt : 

And  oft,, as  the  summer  eve  closes 
On  a  scene  and  a  landscape  as  fair. 

You’ll  remember  the  bower  of  wild  roses. 

And  all  that  you  promised  him  there. 

“  His  hunter  may  pine  in  the  stable. 

Till  lost  is  his  fleetness  of  limb  3 
Unnoticed  his  dog  watch  the  table  : 

But,  Lily,  you’ll  love  them  for  him! 

Farewell  to  the  hound  and  the  cover, 

Farewell  to  the  heath  and  the  glen! 

But  when  Term  and  the  Little  Go's  over, 

He’ll  be  with  you,  dear  Lily  !  again.” 

The  prose  articles  are  unusually  good  ;  two  by  Lord  Nugent 
possess  considerable  merit,  but  are  too  long  for  extracts.  The 
following,  by  Miss  Mitford,  like  every  thing  she  writes,  will 
amus^  the  reader. 

LITTLE  MISS  WREN. 

“  Of  all  the  seasons  for  marriages  that  I  have  ever  known,  this 
wet,  dirty,  snowy,  frosty  winter,  with  its  hot  fits,  and  its  cold  fits. 
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and  its  fogs  that  were  neither  hot  nor  cold,  but  a  happy  mixture 
of  all  the  evils  of  both — chilly  as  sleet,  stifling-  as  steam  ; — of  all 
seasons,  this,  which,  having  murderously  slaughtered  two  hun¬ 
dred  head  of  fine  geraniums,  my  property,  I  set  down  as  fatal ; — 
of  all  the  seasons  that  I  remember,  this  has  been  most  fertile  in 
marriages.  Half  the  belles  of  our  neighbourhood  have  disap¬ 
peared — not  whisked  away  by  fraud  or  force,  as  Lovelace  carried 
off  Clarissa,  but  decorously  wooed  and  won,  as  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
dison  wedded  Miss  Byron.  Still  they  are  gone.  On  Monday,  a 
rich  member  of  parliament  drives  away  to  Paris  with  one  county 
beauty ;  on  Tuesday,  a  dashing  captain  of  hussars  sets  out  for 
Florence  with  another ;  on  Wednesday,  a  third  glides  quietly 
away  to  a  country  parsonage  with  her  handsome  bridegroom,  a 
young  clergyman.  Balls  and  concerts  are  spangled  with  silver 
favours;  white  gloves  are  your  only  present;  the  pretty  nuptial 
cards,  knotted  together  with  satin  riband,  fly  about  like  so  many 
doves;  and  bride-cake  is  in  such  abundance,  that  even  the  little 
boys  and  girls  at  home  for  the  holidays,  chartered  gluttons  as  they 
are,  cry,  ‘  Hold,  enough  !’ 

“  There  is  no  end  to  the  shapes  in  which  matrimony  meets  you. 
Miss  A.’s  servant  comes  to  you  wanting  a  place — her  mistress  is 
going  to  be  married  !  Mr.  B.’s  hunters  are  on  sale — their  master 
is  going  to  be  married!  The  dress-maker  won’t  undertake  to 
make  a  new  gown  under  a  fortnight— Lady  C.  is  going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried!  The  Grove  is  taken  by  a  Mr.  D.  of  whom  nobody  knows 
any  thing— except  that  he  is  going  to  be  married  !  Nay,  marriages 
jostle.  My  worthy  friend  the  rector  of  Ashley,  a  most  popular 
person  at  all  times,  and  certainly  the  favourite  marrier  of  the 
county,  was  wanted  to  tie  the  hymeneal  knot  the  same  morning 
by  two  couples  who  live  forty  miles  apart ;  and  Sir  Edward  E.’s 
wedding  has  been  delayed  for  a  fortnight,  because  that  grand 
minister  to  the  ‘pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious’ 
bridals,  the  coachmaker,  was  going  to  be  married  himself! 

“  Nothing  but  wedding  parties  are  heard  of  hereabouts  :  not  to 
be  engaged  to  two  or  three  would  be  a  sad  loss  of  caste  and  of 
consequence.  I,  for  my  own  part,  have  been  invited  by  half-a- 
dozen  young  ladies  to  see  them  exchange  their  freedom  *  for  a 
name,  and  for  a  ring,’  and  am  just  returned  from  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  espousals  that  have  been  celebrated  even  in  this  season 
of  wedlock. 

“  (hie  of  the  most  distinguished  and  remarkable  persons  in 
these  parts,  not  very  fruitful  of  celebrated  personages,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  my  fair  friend  Miss  Philippa  Wren,  of  Wrensnest,  in 
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this  county — a  lady  well  known  through  the  neighbourhood,  not 
merely  because  she  is  an  heiress  of  good  family — and  heiresses  of 
any  sort  are  rarities  every  where — nor  because  she  is  amiable 
and  accomplished,  as  the  newspapers  say  of  heiresses  and  of 
young  ladies  in  general;  but  for  a  quality  proper  and  peculiar  to 
her  own  individual  person — that  quality,  in  short,  which  has  pro¬ 
cured  for  her  the  universal  cognomen  of  ‘  Little  Miss  Wren.’ 

“Partly,  no  doubt,  this  distinguishing  characteristic  may  have 
belonged  to  her  by  inheritance.  The  Wrens  have  been  a  tiny  race 
from  generation  to  generation,  gradually  diminishing  in  size  and 
stature,  tapering  away  like  the  point  of  a  pyramid,  until  they 
reached  the  very  climax  of  smallness  in  the  person  of  their  fair 
descendant,  the  least  woman,  not  to  be  quite  a  dwarf,  that  was  ever 
seen  out  of  Lilliput.  When  born,  it  was  such  a  fairy,  that  nurses, 
doctors,  aunts,  and  grandmammas,  almost  lost  the  fear  of  rearing 
in  the  perplexity  of  dressing  it,  flung  away  the  superb  baby-linen 
in  despair,  and  were  fain  to  wrap  the  young  stranger  in  cotton, 
until  the  apparel  of  a  neighbouring  doll  could  be  borrowed  for  its 
service.  All  the  gossips  gazed,  wondered,  and  admired  ;  and,  as 
time  wore  on,  and  the  little  lady  of  the  manor  grew  older,  with¬ 
out,  as  it  seemed,  growing  bigger,  the  admiration  increased. 
Every  epoch  of  infancy  was  a  fresh  theme  of  village  wonder. 
Walking  and  talking  assumed,  in  her  case,  the  form  of  miracles  ; 
and  that  such  anatom  should  cut  teeth,  seemed  little  less  incre¬ 
dible  than  that  Richard  should  be  born  with  them.  All  through 
her  childhood,  the  tiny  heiress  passed,  with  every  stranger  that 
saw  her,  for  a  rare  specimen  of  precocious  talent — was  my-deared, 
petted,  fondled,  and  noticed,  at  eighteen,  and  might  now,  at 
five-and-twenty,  sink  at  least  fifteen  years  of  her  age  with  perfect 
impunity,  in  any  company  in  Europe. 

“  Such  a  deception,  however,  is  the  farthest  thing  possible  from 
her  desire.  She  would  rather,  if  one  of  the  two  evils  must  be 
endured,  look  fifteen  years  older.  Shrewd,  quick-witted,  keen, 
and  capable  on  all  other  points,  the  peculiarity  of  her  person  has 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  influenced  her  character  and 
her  destiny.  The  sole  object  of  her  ambition — 'vaulting  ambi¬ 
tion  that  o’erleaps  itself  ^ — is  to  he  great  (I  use  the  word  in  the 
purely  primitive  sense,  large,  big,  and  tall)  in  despite  of  nature. 
Even  that  ambitious  fowl,  a  she-bautam,  does  not  imitate  more 
absurdly  the  magnificent  demeanour  of  a  Poland  hen,  than  poor 
M  iss  Wren  emulates  the  superb  and  dignified  graces  of  her  next 
neighbour  Miss  Stork,  a  grenadier  of  a  woman,  who  labours  under 
the  converse  misfortune  to  that  which  has  befallen  her,  and  stands 
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six  feet  high  without  her  shoes.  Never  was  erectness  so  exem¬ 
plary  and  unrelaxing.  A  poker  seems  to  poke,  when  compared  with 
her  perpendicularity.  Governors  and  dancing-masters  reversed, 
in  her  case,  their  usual  lectures,  complained  of  her  inflexible  up¬ 
rightness,  and  scolded  her  for  holding  up  her  head.  She  con¬ 
stantly  perches  herself  on  the  highest  chair  in  the  room,  and 
stands,  walks,  and  dances  on  tiptoe — a  process  which  only  serves 
to  make  her  shortness  the  more  remarkable. 

“  In  her  dress  she  practices  the  same  manoeuvres  with  the  same 
ill  success  ;  wears  very  high  bonnets  with  very  high  plumes  ;  piles 
as  many  flowers  upon  her  head  as  might  serve  to  deck  a  May- 
pole  ;  has  heels  to  her  boots,  false  bottoms  to  her  slippers ;  and 
punctually  follows,  in  the  rest  of  her  equipment,  the  fashion  of 
the  above-mentioned  neighbour  Miss  Stork,  the  ultimate  object 
of  her  ambition.  Frills,  collars,  flounces,  and  trimmings  of  all 
sorts,  are  made  exactly  after  her  pattern,  deducting  no  inch  of 
fullness  or  atom  of  width  ;  so  that,  the  fair  model  Miss  Stork  her¬ 
self  being  by  no  means  sparing  of  adornments,  her  poor  little  imi¬ 
tator  looks  like  a  mere  bundle  of  finery,  an  abridgment  of  the 
reigning  fashion,  and  cuts  pretty  much  such  a  figure  as  a  well¬ 
sized  puppet  might  exhibit,  if  decked  in  an  extempore  suit  of  wo¬ 
man’s  clothes  cut  shorter  for  the  occasion.  Remonstrance  is 
quite  out  of  the  question.  Even  the  omnipotent  dictum  of  a  French 
milliner,  and  the  oily  flattery  of  a  lady’s  maid,  have  been  tried  in 
vain  on  Miss  Wren.  She  turned  off  her  shoemaker  for  unpalatable 
praise  of  her  little  foot  ;  and  cashiered  a  conscientious  mantua- 
maker,  for  offering  to  deduct  a  sovereign  in  the  price  of  a  satin 
cloak,  in  consideration  of  its  shortness.  What  worse  could  she 
have  done,  had  the  lady  of  the  needle  been  wholly  honest  and  de¬ 
ducted  two  sovereigns,  as  well  she  might,  from  the  seven-guinea 
cloak  ?  I  do  think  that  she  would  have  brought  an  action  for 
libel.” 

This  “  character  ”  ultimately  marries  a  German  baron,  quite 
as  eccentric  as  herself ;  but  of  their  happiness  we  know  nothing  as 
yet,  for  the  fair  writer  had  only  just  returned  from  the  wedding. 

“The  Amulet,”  and  “ The  Juvenile  Forget  Me  Not,’'  by  Mrs. 
Hall,  have,  through  inadvertency,  reached  us  too  late  for  notice. 
We  cannot  omit  to  mention,  however,  that  u  The  Crucifixion”  in 
the  “Amulet,”  for  which  the  engraver,  Mr.  Le  Keux,  received  one 
hundred  and  eighty  guineas  (!)  would  be  cheap  at  three  times  the 
sum  charged  for  the  “Amulet.”  Mr.  Martin,  the  designer, 
has  contrived  to  treat  the  mighty  event  in  a  manner  grand  and 
original. 
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THE  FIELD  OF  POICTIERS. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1356,  Edward  the  Third,  justly  in¬ 
censed  at  the  perfidy  manifested  by  King  John  of  France,  who 
had  violated  the  articles  of  a  truce,  which,  at  his  own  express 
and  earnest  application,  had  been  protracted  in  a  manner  equally 
unprecedented  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  England,  invested 
his  son,  the  celebrated  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  with  the  duchy 
of  Guienne,  and  sent  him  with  an  army  to  assert  and  to  confirm 
his  claim  to  that  fertile  province.  Having,  by  his  intrepid  and 
prudent  conduct,  and  by  the  irresistible  valour  of  his  soldiers, 
obtained  the  desired  distinction,  and  secured  the  possession  of  the 
disputed  district,  the  prince  began  to  think  of  concluding  his 
perilous  and  glorious  expedition.  He  led  forward  his  army  in  a 
northern  direction,  and,  after  a  short  sojourn  at  Bourges,  ad¬ 
vanced  within  a  few  leagues  of  Poictiers. 

His  brave  army  had  been  wasted  by  repeated  victories  ;  and  of 
the  eight  thousand  that  remained,  almost  every  man  was  debili¬ 
tated  by  sickness,  or  worn  out  by  famine  and  toils.  In  this  si¬ 
tuation  of  affairs,  the  prince  received  intelligence  that  John,  at 
the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  France, 
was  preparing  to  intercept  his  march. 

Had  flight  been  an  article  in  the  gallant  English  prince’s  creed 
of  warfare,  it  would  now  be  impracticable.  The  only  resource 
was  to  surrender  himself  and  his  brave  fellows  to  an  infuriated 
enemy,  or  to  prepare  for  one  decisive  effort  of  resistance. 

At  this  period,  a  young  English  officer,  attended  by  about  half 
a  score  of  horsemen,  was  seen  reconnoitring  the  country  around 
Poictiers.  The  operations  of  the  intruders  had  been  noticed  by 
the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood,  who,  while  they  were 
making  observations  of  a  nature  unknown  to  the  rustics,  sur¬ 
rounded  them  in  great  numbers,  and,  after  a  desperate  conflict, 
in  which  nearly  all  the  English  soldiers  fell,  succeeded  in  se¬ 
curing  the  survivors,  and  conveyed  them  to  the  chateau  of  the 
Baron  de  Courcy,  on  whose  extensive  domain  they  were  captured. 
In  the  absence  of  his  father,  Julien  de  Courcy  received  the  pri¬ 
soners,  and  perceiving,  by  their  wounded  and  debilitated  condition, 
that  no  rational  danger  could  be  apprehended  from  any  resistance 
on  their  part,  the  youth  dismissed  the  rustics,  then  humanely 
ordered  his  captives  to  be  attended  by  his  domestics,  and  surgical 
aid  to  be  procured. 

***** 

“I  thank  thee,  generous  stranger;  my  injuries  are  so  much 
November,  1829.  z 
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slighter  than  I  at  first  apprehended,  that  I  cannot  only  endure, 
but  shall  feel  gratified  by  thy  presence.” 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  English  officer,  as  Juliende  Courcy 
kindly  inquired  at  the  door  of  his  chamber  if  his  enfeebled  state 
would  allow  of  interruption.  Julien  expressed  his  gratification 
at  the  fortunate  escape  of  the  English  knight,  in  a  manner  that 
left  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity. 

The  wounded  stranger  warmly  grasped  the  youth’s  extended 
hand,  and,  with  a  sigh,  exclaimed,  “  Why  are  not  all  thy  country¬ 
men  like  thee  ?”  then,  checking  himself,  and  assuming  a  lively 
tone,  he  added,  “  But  in  truth  I  hardly  thought  to  escape  so 
lightly  from  thy  infuriated  boors.  Their  blows  fell  lustily  and 
speedily.  But  may  I  know  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  cour¬ 
tesy  ?” 

“  My  name,”  replied  the  youth,  “is  De  Courcy.” 

“And  a  right  good  and  knightly  name  it  is,”  added  the  Eng¬ 
lishman.  “  I  remember  doing  a  service  once  to  a  baron  of  that 
name  ;  I  was  then  but  a  boy;  and  ’tis  but  a  few  summers  back. 
It  was  upon  the  plains  of  Cressy — the  knight  of  whom  I  speak 
was  disarmed  by  an  English  soldier.  I  had  seen  him  in  the  field, 
and  had  admired  his  noble  bearing  ;  I  returned  him  his  sword,  on 
his  promise  not  again  to  draw  it  on  that  day.  But,  noble  De 
Courcy,  I  am  thy  prisoner.  If  a  ransom  can  purchase  my  free¬ 
dom,  name  thy  conditions,  as,  on  the  word  of  a  knight,  I  en¬ 
gage- — ” 

“  It  was  my  father  whom  thou  didst  serve,  sir  knight,”  inter¬ 
rupted  De  Courcy.  “  I  have  heard  him  oft  relate  the  story  ;  and 
happy  am  I  to  be  enabled  to  return  the  favour  he  experienced. 
Thou,  with  thy  companions,  are  at  liberty.  To-morrow  I  join 
the  royal  army,  and  if  we  meet  again,  sir  knight,  ’twill  be  on 
battle  plain.  Then  can  I  evince  myself  a  servant  of  my  king  and 
of  my  country — now  honour  forbids  me  to  prove  myself  the  foe 
of  even  them  who  aim  at  their  ruin.” 

The  youth,  as  he  ceased,  left  the  apartment,  and  having  ordered 
the  English  prisoners  to  be  released,  returned  and  informed  the 
knight  that  he  and  his  companions  were  at  liberty  to  retire  in¬ 
stantly  from  under  his  roof. 

“De  Courcy,”  said  the  Englishman,  “  I  would  not  accept  thy 
courtesy,  were  not  my  presence  required  by  my  countrymen.  As 
the  only  return  I  have  now  in  my  power  to  make  to  thy  gene¬ 
rosity,  I  can  only  warn  thee  that  I  have  been  commissioned  to 
select  a  spot  for  our  encampment,  which  will  be  not  two  leagues 
from  this  chateau.  I  promise  thee,  however,  that  no  harm  shall 
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come  upon  thee,  or  rather  on  thy  domestics,  for  thou  wilt  not  of 
course  be  here.  Before  we  part,  let  me  add,  that,  if  we  meet  in 
the  field,  thou  wilt  know  thou  hast  not  served  a  craven  or  an  un¬ 
grateful  foe.” 

The  knights  exchanged  swords,  and,  after  an  interchange  of 
courtesy,  the  Englishman  departed  from  the  chateau  De  Courcy, 
and  Julien  retired  to  order  the  necessary  preparations  for  his 
journey  to  meet  the  army  of  King  John,  whither  his  father,  the 
Baron  de  Courcy,  had  several  days  before  proceeded. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  memorable  morning  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
France  broke  slowly  and  heavily.  The  newly-risen  sun  gleamed 
on  the  arms  of  above  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  bravest  and 
best  warriors  of  Tourain,  Anjou,  Lorrain,  and  Normandy;  with 
those  of  Nassau  and  Burgundy.  Melancholy  reverse  ;  the  en¬ 
feebled  forces  of  the  heroic  Prince  Edward  scarce  exceed  seven 
thousand-destitute  of  supplies  and  resources — in  the  heart  of  an 
hostile  country — opposed  to  an  enemy  at  fearful  odds  ;  the  only 
hope  remaining  to  the  English  warriors  is  in  devoted  heroism  ! 

At  the  head  of  his  “  chosen  few,  his  band  of  brothers,”  the 
Black  Prince  charged  the  enemy’s  cavalry.  With  the  courage  of 
despair  he  cut  his  way  through  this  formidable  body;  then  send¬ 
ing  his  commands  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  his  archers  advanced  to 
the  onset,  and,  at  the  first  discharge  of  their  long  arrows,  spread 
universal  confusion.  Never  did  hero  of  Greece  or  Rome  encoun¬ 
ter  the  dangers  and  achieve  the  feats  of  Prince  Edward.  He 
fought  as  became  one  who  contended  for  kingdoms,  for  life,  for 
fame.  Thrice  was  he  obliged  to  fight  on  foot,  his  horse  being 
killed  under  him.  His  mail  was  pierced  in  several  places,  and 
his  plume  swept  from  his  helmet. 

Poictiers  was  the  first  field  to  young  Julien  de  Courcy. 
Anxious  to  signalize  himself,  and  more  brave  than  prudent,  he 
had  become  separated  from  his  father,  under  whose  banner  he 
fought.  Had  every  son  of  France  borne  himself  as  did  this 
young  soldier,  she  had  not  dated  her  monarch’s  captivity  from 
the  day  of  Poictiers’  disastrous  defeat. 

“  Yield  thee  1  De  Courcy  1”  cried  an  English  knight,  who  had 
marked  and  admired  the  youth’s  gallant  bearing. 

“  If  I  err  not,  that  voice  I’ve  heard  before,”  replied  the  youth. 

“  Thou  gavest  me  liberty  not  long  ago  ;  I  am  most  anxious  to 
make  return.  Yield  me  thy  sword,  that  I  may  prove  my  gra¬ 
titude.” 

“  First  prove  thy  prowess,  Englishman,”  replied  Julien.  “  We 
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stand  on  equal  ground,  nor  thou  nor  I  liave  favours  now  to 
claim.” 

“  Be  it  so  then,  I  have  no  time  to  waste,”  rejoined  the  English 
knight. 

Julien  was  a  good  swordsman;  yet  he  stood  not  long  before 
his  more  experienced  antagonist. 

“  Brave  youth  1”  said  the  English  knight,  “  I  have  not  often 
rendered  back  a  better  blade  than  thine.  Take  it,  and  use  it  not 
again  this  day.” 

“Never  shall  De  Courcy  accept  such  conditions  from  his  coun¬ 
try’s  foe.  I  am  a  willing  captive.  My  budding  laurels  are 
blighted  with  dishonour,”  cried  the  youth,  in  a  burst  of  anguish. 

“  Gallant  boy  1”  replied  the  Englishman,  “  now  I  have  seen 
thee  yield  to  me  thy  sword — still  wear,  still  wield  it — away,  come 
not  in  my  path  again  !” 

*  *  #  *  * 

The  event  of  the  disastrous  day  is  known.  The  French  army 
had  entered  the  field  rather  to  secure  their  prisoners  and  to  sa¬ 
crifice  their  victims,  than  to  oppose  a  determined  enemy.  They 
were  unprepared  for  a  resistance  equally  unprecedented  and  un¬ 
expected.  Panic-struck,  and  in  confusion,  the  whole  of  the  im¬ 
mense  body  retired  from  the  field,  leaving  their  monarch,  with 
an  immense  number  of  the  nobility,  in  the  hands  of  the  heroic 
victors,  as  splendid  trophies  of  their  unexampled  and  most  glo¬ 
rious  conquest. 

Prince  Edward,  surrounded  by  his  noble  companions  in  arms, 
had  been  occupied  in  receiving  and  condoling  with  the  captive 
monarch  and  his  nobles,  and  was  about  to  retire,  when,  with 
pale  cheek  and  dishevelled  hair,  a  maiden  rushed  into  his  pre¬ 
sence,  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  while  “Mercy!  mercy!” 
were  the  only  hurried  words  that  burst  from  her  pale  lips. 

Edward  kindly  raised  the  weeping  beauty,  and,  calming  her 
terrors,  inquired  the  history  of  her  misfortunes. 

The  noble  maid  informed  him  that  at  Poictiers  a  report  pre¬ 
vailed  that  all  the  prisoners  were  about  to  be  put  to  the  sword. 
Alarmed  for  the  fate  of  a  young  soldier  named  Julien  de  Courcy, 
to  whom  she  was  affianced,  and  who,  she  heard,  was  in  the  list  of 
captives,  she  had  come  to  throw  herself  at  the  prince’s  feet,  and 
to  solicit  her  lover’s  ransom. 

The  brave  De  Courcy,  after  his  meeting  with  the  English 
knight,  as  before  described,  had  again  been  unfortunate.  Re¬ 
fusing  to  yield  bis  sword  to  a  soldier  whom  he  had  unsuccessfully 
encountered,  he  had  received  a  severe  wound,  and  was  conveyed 
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a  prisoner  to  the  enemy’s  quarters.  The  prince  ordered  the 
youth  to  be  brought  before  him.  Supported  by  two  attendants, 
the  wounded  De  Courcy  entered  the  royal  tent. 

The  evening  was  far  advanced,  and  the  prince,  who  had  not 
yet  divested  himself  of  his  close  beaver,  and  who  sat  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  tent,  was  entirely  invisible  to  Julien.  One  object, 
however,  met  his  eye  :  he  sprang  forwards,  and  was  about  to  em¬ 
brace  his  Eveline,  when,  at  sight  of  his  weak  and  wounded  con¬ 
dition,  she  sunk,  with  a  deep  and  thrilling  shriek,  upon  the 
ground. 

“  Poor,  poor  Eveline,  I  cannot  assist  thee  1”  despondingly  ex¬ 
claimed  the  youth.  “Not  till  now  did  I  feel  the  anguish  of  my 
wound-— nerveless  is  now  the  arm  that  should  have  supported 
thee,  that  should  have  fondly  clasped  thee,  and  gently  brushed 
away  thy  tears. ” 

“Then  be  that  friendly  office  mine,”  cried  Prince  Edward,  as 
he  raised  the  maiden,  and  supported  her  to  a  couch.  “  And  thou, 
too,  noble  youth,  dismiss  thy  fears.  Edward  has  noiv  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  proving  himself  a  grateful  foe.” 

As  he  spoke,  the  prince  drew  off  his  beaver,  and  the  asto¬ 
nished  Julien  beheld  the  knight  to  whom  he  had  so  generously 
given  liberty,  and  to  whose  gratitude  he  had  been  subsequently 
indebted  for  the  restoration  of  his  sword. 

“  Yes,  De  Courcy,”  added  the  prince,  “  I  am  indeed  the 
stranger  who  shared  so  much  of  thy  courtesy.  Thou  lovest  this 
noble  maid,  and  truly  I  marvel  not  that  she  so  faithfully  returns 
thy  love.  Thyself,  thy  father,  and  those  of  thy  noble  relatives 
who  are  in  our  hands,  are,  without  ransom,  free.  Nay,  no 
thanks,  my  young  friend,”  continued  the  prince,  “that  lovely 
maiden’s  speaking  eyes  were  ample  recompense  for  any  favours 
Edward  can  bestow;  but  for  this  act  I  take  no  honour  to  myself ; 
thy  own  merits  have  deserved  it ;  and  base  indeed  must  that 
heart  be  which  would  not  beat  with  joy  at  such  an  opportunity  of 
thus  evincing  its  gratitude  to  a  generous  foe  !” 

Charles  M. 

THE  EVENING  STAR. 

At  that  still  hour  when  daylight  sleeps 
Upon  the  hills  afar, 

When  through  the  fading  azure  peeps 
The  bright-eyed  evening  star; 

I  love  to  roam,  with  airy  tread. 

Through  Fancy’s  gilded  bowers; 

To  quaff  lone  contemplation’s  mead, 

And  cull  its  fragrant  flowers. 

z  3 
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Companion  of  my  thoughtful  hourly 
The  queen  of  twilight  glows, 

Her  beams  descend  in  pearly  shower© 
Like  dew-drops  on  the  rose. 

Fair  as  the  flower  on  virtue’s  stem, 

She  glitters  in  the  sky. 

More  bright  than  rich  Golconda’s  gem 
The  beaming  of  her  eye. 

Her  smiles  are  bright  when  Phoebus  rests 

o 

Beneath  the  golden  main, 

Like  gleams  of  hope  on  widowed  breasts 
Where  pining  sorrows  reign. 

When  day  is  o’er,  she  mounts  the  sky 
To  rule  the  purple  eve, 

When  memory  tells  of  joys  gone  by, 

And  bids  reflection  live. 

When  sombre  night  frowns  o’er  the  skies 
And  shakes  his  raven  hair, 

This  trembling  star  to  ocean  flies, 

And  sits  serenely  there, 

Attendant  on  the  day’s  bright  king 
She  watches  o’er  his  sleep. 

Till  borne  on  morning’s  roseate  wing, 

He  mounts  the  eastern  steep. 


THE  WARRIOR’S  GRAVE. 

The  red- cross  warrior  sleeps 
Far  o’er  the  eastern  waves, 

Where  the  wild  Sirocco  sweeps. 

And  the  Syrian  whirlwind  raves. 

No  marble  decks  the  ground, 

No  cypress  droops  her  leaves, 

But  a  lone  and  barren  mound 
In  the  desert  o’er  him  heaves. 

The  Arab  rests  awhile. 

The  only  wanderer  there* 

Then  regardless  of  the  pile, 

Flies  him  on  to  scenes  more  fair. 

So  poorly  rests  the  dead. 

Who  knew  nor  fear,  nor  shame  ; 

Is  the  land  for  which  he  bled. 

So  regardless  of  his  fame  I 

Away — here  lies  his  dust ! 

We  honour  not  his  clay  ; 

To  his  spirit  we  are  just, 

’Tis  to  that  we  homage  pay. 

What  need  of  bust  or  stone, 

To  mark  where  fell  the  brave  ? 

Be  his  tomb,  his  name  alone, 

And  his  country’s  heart  his  grave. 


Zauacu. 
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“  My  nephew  is  going  out  as  a  cadet  to  India  immediately, 
therefore  see  to  the  packing  of  his  clothes  and  the  purchase  of  ne» 
cessaries ;  you  have  no  time  to  lose.” 

Such  was  the  information  and  command  given  by  Mr.  Strang¬ 
ford,  the  most  authoritative  of  bachelor  country  gentlemen,  to 
his  housekeeper,  the  most  active  and  obedient  of  serving-women  ; 
but  so  great  was  the  surprise  and  sorrow  it  occasioned,  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  flying  to  execute  his  commands,  she  stood  root-bound 
before  him,  exclaiming,  at  intervals — 

“Mr.  Lancelot  Strangford  going  to  Ingee,  sir?  ’tis  a  mighty 
long  way,  and  all  across  the  salt  sea ;  many  a  fine,  hansoine  young 
man  goes  there,  sir,  but  it  only  sends  poor,  sickly-looking,  yel¬ 
low-faced  bodies  back  again  ;  and  to  go  and  take  him,  sir,  the 
staff  of  your  honour’s  age,  and  the  heir  of  your  old  house,  ap¬ 
pears  quite  grievous;  and  lie  so  fond  of  Miss  Callander,  too; 
and  she  so  pretty  :  it  would  make  any  body  cry,  sir  ;  but  what 
must  be,  must  be;  God  grant  the  captain  (as  is  to  be)  may 
prove  constant  to  the  young  creature.” 

“  Constant  a  fiddlestick  !  what  is  the  constancy  of  two  children 
like  them?  the  woman’s  a  fool  1”  With  these  words  the  angry 
master  left  his  astonished  domestic,  fearful  that  his  real  motive 
for  this  unexpected  mandate  should  be  discovered,  and  anxious  to 
satisfy  himself  on  the  subject,  which  was  yet  but  half  effected. 
For  this  purpose  he  recalled  the  time  to  his  memory  when  his 
nephew  had  earnestly  entreated  permission 

“  To  follow  to  the  field  some  noble  lord 

and  he  said  many  times  to  himself— My  brother  was  a  soldier, 
and  it  is  proper  that  his  son  should  be  one  ;  ’tis  a  pity  to  keep 
such  a  fine  young  fellow  at  home  but  he  forgot  to  add,  “the 
young  man  has  lately  appeared  reconciled  to  living  with  me, 
though  I  have  thwarted  him  perpetually,  because  he  has  become 
attached  to  my  friend  Callander’s  lovely  daughter,  an  attachment 
I  have  given  him  every  opportunity  of  forming;  but  which  I  will 
now  break,  be  the  consequence  what  it  may.” 

Mr.  Callander,  the  friend  in  question,  had  (as  a  Turkey  mer¬ 
chant)  acquired  a  good  fortune  early  in  life,  and  having  only  one 
child,  wisely  retired  from  the  cares  and  turmoil  of  business 
whilst  he  had  the  power  to  enjoy  it,  leaving  a  young  relation  as 
his  successor,  ancf  retaining  a  small  share  only  for  the  convenience 
of  his  partner.  Himself  and  lady  were  both  so  worthy  and 
amiable,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Mr,  Strangford  sought  a  nearer 
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connection  with  them  through  the  medium  of  his  nephew,  who 
was  a  frequent  visitor  there  even  before  Emma  left  school,  and 
did  not  find  himself  less  inclined  to  carry  the  products  of  his  gun 
and  fishing-rod,  when  a  lovely  girl  of  sixteen  increased  the  circle. 
Indeed,  every  day  of  late  there  had  been  books  to  borrow  or  re¬ 
turn,  drawings  to  inspect,  new  music  to  accompany,  or  some 
scheme  of  charity  in  the  village,  which  called  for  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  young  persons  so  situated. 

Yet  so  frequently  had  the  old  gentleman,  in  his  incessant  de¬ 
sire  to  plant  “an  old  head  on  Lancelot’s  young  shoulders,”  re¬ 
peated  to  him  the  sad  truth  of  his  dependance,  that  whatever  he 
might  feel  or  even  exhibit  of  that  early  love  which  never  fails  to 
betray  itself,  he  had  not  yet  ventured  a  declaration.  When, 
therefore,  he  was  told  that  he  must  prepare  for  immediate  de¬ 
parture,  though  the  shock  was  absolutely  overwhelming,  and  he 
felt  the  full  cruelty  of  that  conduct  which  suffered  him  to  bask  in 
the  sunshine  of  happiness,  until  it  had  impaired  his  energies  and 
deceived  his  hopes,  he  made  neither  objection  nor  reply.  Hastily 
retiring  to  his  room,  he  sought  to  repel  his  anger  and  subdue  his 
sorrow,  to  rouse  the  man  in  his  bosom  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  commit  himself  wholly  to  the  guidance  of  that  Heavenly 
Father,  who  would  not  cast  him  off  as  his  unkind  relation  appeared 
anxious  to  do.  In  two  hours  he  left  his  room  to  visit,  and  bid 
adieu,  most  probably  for  ever,  to  that  dear  family  where  his  hap¬ 
piest  and  wisest  hours  had  been  spent  ;  and,  after  a  tearful  and 
hasty  farewell,  he  tore  himself  from  them,  not  daring  to  lift  his 
eyes  to  Emma,  yet  drinking-in  the  tender,  tremulous  sighs 
which  accompanied  her  farewell,  as  the  source  of  consolation  to 
his  half-broken  heart. 

Many  a  time  did  he  wander  round  that  house  ere  he  had  the 
power  to  leave  it;  but  when  he  returned  to  the  park  no  one 
could  be  more  anxious  to  realize  the  wishes  of  its  owner  by  im¬ 
mediate  departure  than  Lancelot.  Grateful,  but  formally  ut¬ 
tered,  words  announced  his  feelings  on  taking  leave  of  his  uncle, 
and  silent  pressures  of  the  hand  to  Mrs.  Clarke  and  other  of  the 
old  domestics,  who  were  all  weeping  around  him,  spoke  them  not 
less  forcibly.  Four  horses  speedily  conveyed  him  to  the  sea¬ 
port,  where  it  was  already  necessary  that  he  should  be,  and  in  a 
few  hours  after  arriving  there  he  embarked  with  a  fair  wind,  and 
was  soon  far,  far,  beyond  recall. 

In  one  week  more  the  prudent  uncle  triumphed  in  the  wisdom 
of  his  conduct.  Accident  had  enabled  him  to  learn  that  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Mr.  Callander  had  been  imprudent  in  his  speculations, 
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to  such  a  degree  as  to  threaten  ruin  to  himself  and  benefactor, 
and  at  this  time  that  ruin  descended  on  his  unsuspecting  partner, 
not  only  to  his  own  surprize  and  terror,  but  to  the  grief  of  all  who 
knew  him,  including  Mr.  Strangford  himself.  He  had  a  sincere 
regard  for  him,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  unite  with  his 
fallen  fortunes  a  nephew  whom  he  certainly  loved  better  than 
any  thing  on  earth,  save  that  dearie//’ to  whom  all  his  first  con¬ 
sideration  had  been  given  for  more  than  sixty  years,  and  whose 
money  and  comforts  he  determined  to  guard  with  his  accustomed 
fidelity. 

Mr.  Callander  roused  himself  soon  to  meet  the  difficulties  of 
his  new  situation,  and  by  his  ability  and  integrity  so  disposed  of 
his  property  as  to  satisfy  all  his  creditors,  who  eagerly  offered 
him  a  loan  of  money  equal  to  placing  him  advantageously  in 
business.  This  scheme  was  warmly  opposed  by  his  wife  and 
daughter,  who  declared  that  they  had  much  rather  live  on  the 
scanty  income  which  still  remained  to  them  in  the  country, 
where  alone  he  could  enjoy  health,  than  behold  him  suffering, 
for  their  sakes,  the  solicitudes  of  business,  the  constant  anxieties 
of  debt,  and  the  probability  of  sickness.  To  prove  their  own 
power  of  submitting  to  the  change  of  fortune,  during  his  ne¬ 
cessary  absence,  Mrs.  Callander  took  a  small  cottage  which  had 
been  purchased  with  her  savings  by  Mr.  Strangford’s  house¬ 
keeper,  as  her  own  future,  easy  home  ;  it  was  situated  in  a 
pretty  garden  near  to  his  pleasure  grounds  ;  and,  although 
plainly  furnished,  was  embellished  by  Emma  with  propriety  and 
elegance,  and  with  that  peculiar  attention  to  the  taste  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  future  inhabitant,  which  is  dictated  by  woman’s  af¬ 
fection,  still  more  than  her  perception  of  the  convenient,  and  the 
beautiful. 

Whilst  the  good  merchant  sought  to  regain  peace,  and  exer¬ 
cised  thankfulness  for  the  blessings  still  enjoyed,  the  news  of  his 
misfortunes  reached  Lancelot,  and  produced  decidedly  that  effect 
from  which  his  uncle  sought  to  guard  him.  The  idea  of  his  still 
idolized  Emma  reduced  to  poverty,  and  perhaps  compelled  to 
marry  one  whom  her  heart  refused,  awoke  distress  he  was  unable 
to  endure,  and  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  writing  to  her  for  the 
purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  her  as  an  affianced  lover  if  ac¬ 
cepted,  an  unfailing  friend  if  refused  ;  at  the  same  time  professing 
an  intention  of  being  governed  in  his  movements  by  the  direction 
of  her  venerated  father,  whom  henceforward  he  desired  to  hold 
as  his  own  in  equal  affection  and  obedience. 

This  letter  was  the  beginning  of  a  correspondence,  not  only 
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dear  (beyond  the  conception  of  any  but  young  hearts  suffering  as 
those  of  Lancelot  and  Emma  had  suffered)  to  the  parties  them¬ 
selves,  but  to  the  worthy  couple,  who  had  seen  but  too  clearly, 
despite  of  the  modesty  and  dignified  silence  of  their  gentle 
daughter,  how  much  she  had  suffered  from  parting  with  her 
young  companion.  For  three  or  four  years  these  letters  con¬ 
tinued  to  console  Emma  for  the  loss  of  her  situation  in  life,  and 
enabled  her  to  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  time  when  he  could 
return  to  her,  beyond  which  a  young  and  tender  heart  could  fore¬ 
see  no  evil.  She  had  the  satisfaction,  during  this  time,  of  proving 
by  the  refusal  of  two  wealthy  suitors,  that  her  own  affections 
were  not  less  firm  and  generous  than  her  lover’s  ;  but  scarcely 
had  she  dismissed  the  second,  when  she  learnt,  with  dismay, 
that  Lancelot  was  now  engaged  in  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  the  Burmese  war,  and  his  return  for  many  years  rendered  to¬ 
tally  improbable. 

Whatever  might  be  Emma’s  sufferings  from  this  cause,  they 
were  outwardly  borne  far  better  than  those  of  Mr.  Strangford. 
She  suffered  in  silence  for  the  sake  of  her  parents,  but  the  old 
gentleman  tormented  both  himself  and  all  around  him  ;  and  one 
who  was  a  stranger  to  his  conduct  would  have  supposed  that  the 
nephew  he  so  bitterly  lamented  had  been  torn  from  his  arms  by 
some  ruthless  kidnappers.  He  became  weak  and  languid,  angry 
and  impatient ;  by  turns  diverting  his  mind  by  writing  numerous 
letters  for  his  recall,  none  of  which  could  in  the  nature  of  things 
be  attended  to.  After  this,  his  strength  failed,  his  appetite  fled. 
The  game  was  not  good,  for  Lancelot  did  not  shoot  it ;  the  fish 
was  bad,  for  Lancelot  had  not  caught  it ;  every  one  who  ap¬ 
proached  him  tried  to  impose  upon  him,  because  they  knew  his 
nephew  was  not  here  to  protect  him  from  their  roguery. 

There  was,  indeed,  no  comfort  to  the  poor  old  man  but  that 
of  complaining  of  his  hard  fate  to  his  good  neighbours,  the  Gal- 
landers’,  whose  modest  dwelling  he  could  always  reach  by  the  aid 
of  Mrs.  Clarke’s  stout  arm  on  one  side,  and  a  cane  on  the  other. 
He  observed,  with  great  truth,  that  poor  Emma  was  the  only 
person  who  did  not  grow  tired  of  his  lamentations  about  the  dear 
boy ;  and  it  is  certain  so  completely  did  she  forget  his  errors  in 
liis  sufferings  at  this  time,  that  she  endured  his  caprices,  sympa¬ 
thized  in  his  wrongs  and  sorrows,  and  became  to  him  as  a 
daughter. 

By  degrees  he  perceived  that  her  heart  was  not  less  heavy  than 
his  own,  that  her  eye  was  restless,  her  bloom  mutable,  and  he 
sought  in  turn  to  communicate  somewhat  of  the  consolation  he 
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received;  for  this  purpose,  though  now  very  weak,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  a  fine  day  in  spring  to  visit  her  and  get  her  to 
give  him  the  early  flowers  of  which  he  was  fond,  and  which,  he 
insisted,  had  deteriorated  in  his  own  gardens  ever  since  his  ne¬ 
phew  went  to  India.  He  found  her  alone ;  for  her  parents  had 
kindly  gone  to  the  neighbouring  town  to  inquire  for  letters, 
having  learned  the  arrival  of  ships  bearing  the  welcome  news  of 
peace,  from  Calcutta. 

In  great,  though  subdued,  agitation  of  spirits,  Emma  placed 
him  in  the  pleasantest  part  of  her  rustic  verandah,  mixed  for  him 
the  beverage  he  found  most  refreshing,  and  seated  his  good 
housekeeper  near  him,  who  was  never  weary  of  admiring  all 
around  her,  less  with  the  pride  of  a  proprietor  than  the  pity  and 
approbation  of  a  sincere,  though  humble,  friend. 

Emma  had  plucked  several  flowers,  and  was  forming  them  into 
a  bouquet  for  the  button-hole  of  her  aged  visitant,  when  she  was 
startled  by  an  exclamation  uttered  at  the  wicket  gate  of  her 
little  garden  “Emma!  dear  Emma!  can  that  be  you  ?”  was 
spoken  in  a  voice  far  different  to  her  father's,  and  resembling  one 
remembered  but  too  well:  her  heart  throbbed  violently:  she 
could  neither  answer  nor  move. 

In  another  moment  the  stranger  advanced  :  he  was  evidently  a 
military  man,  and  had  suffered  as  such,  for  his  left  arm  was  in  a 
sling.  His  step  was  buoyant,  his  countenance  embrowned,  but 
fraught  with  health  and  manly  beauty  :  it  was  Lancelot — her  own 
Lancelot  ;  and  Emma,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  sunk  gladly, 
though  tearfully,  upon  his  shoulder,  and  looked  the  joy  and  love 
she  could  not  speak. 

The  delight  and  astonishment  of  the  housekeeper  communi¬ 
cated  his  nephew’s  arrival  to  the  old  man,  who  received  him  as 
one  sent  from  heaven  for  the  express  purpose  of  assisting  him, 
and  he  stoutly  predicted  that  Lancelot  would  restore  him  in  a 
week’s  time. 

When  the  parents  of  Emma  arrived  at  home,  the  joy  of  the 
circle  was  complete  ;  but  when  the  excited  feelings  of  the 
stranger  in  some  degree  subsided,  tears  filled  his  eyes  as  they 
glanced  round  the  humble  dwelling  of  her  on  whom  his  fond 
heart  would  have  bestowed  an  empire.  Coming,  as  he  did,  from 
the  land  of  luxury,  and  remembering,  as  he  must,  the  difference 
of  their  former  situation,  the  homely  apparel  and  the  common 
furniture  of  his  worthy  friends  struck  on  bis  heart  with  the  effect 
of  a  sudden  blight,  and,  unable  to  conceal  his  emotions,  he  has¬ 
tily  arose  and  walked  out  into  the  meadow  before  the  cottage. 
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With  feeble  steps  the  old  gentleman  followed  him,  and,  seizing 
his  arm  with  the  air  of  one  who  entered  into  his  feelings,  even 
when  he  most  mistook  them,  he  said,  tremulously,  “  I  see, 
Lancelot,  you  think  our  old  friends  are  poor,  and  that  they  can 
give  Emma  no  portion,  and  you  think  it  would  he  imprudent  to 
marry  her ;  but  don’t  he  uneasy  about  that ;  I  will  portion  her 
for  you,  and  you  shall  marry  her  in  another  week.,, 

Alas !  such  is  the  incertitude  of  life,  that  before  that  time  the 
old  man’s  eyes  were  closed  in  death,  and  the  more  generous 
wishes  then  developed  served  only  to  soothe  his  own  departure, 
and  inspire  sympathy  in  his  survivors.  His  noble  estate,  and  its 
accumulations,  enabled  his  heir  to  settle  the  parents  of  Emma 
agreeable  to  his  own  conceptions  of  their  value,  and  the  wishes  of 
that  beloved  one  on  whom  it  was  his  delight  to  lavish  that  fortune 
rendered  more  estimable  for  her  sake.  The  days  consecrated  to 
decent  observance  were  the  prelude  to  an  union  which  spread 
happiness  over  the  faces  of  many  besides  those  who  were  thus 
rewarded  for  nourishing,  through  adverse  circumstances,  tender 
confidence  in  each  other,  and  well-merited  constancy. 

B.  H. 


TO  AN  ECHO. 

Whence  art  thou,  music  tone — from  yon  blue  waves, 

Where  shells,  that  fringe  the  sand,  are  gleaming  bright  ? 

Whence  art  thou — from  yon  sea-surrounded  caves, 

Like  Sinai’s  mount  enshrined  with  holy  light? 

We  heard  thee  through  the  golden  air  rejoice. 

Like  a  glad  angel’s  voice. 

Where  is  thy  home — is  it  in  some  lone  place, 

Where  sunny  rills  amid  the  violets  spring? 

Or  is  it  far  beyond  the  heavenly  space, 

Where  souls  redeemed  their  hallelujahs  sing  ? 

Or  dost  thou  in  the  woods  thy  commune  leave, 

With  the  sweet  bells  of  eve  ? 

Perchance  thou  visitest  the  peaceful  dell, 

Where,  under  their  old  trees,  the  children  play  ! 

Reveal  to  us,  sweet  music,  is  thy  shell 
Attuned  by  some  young  syren  far  away  ? 

Oft  in  our  path  with  wreath’d  leaves  hast  thou  come — 

Oh  !  tell  us  of  thy  home  ? 

Not  where  the  leaves  in  vernal  clusters  lie, 

Not  where  the  bells  enchant  the  glowing  air ; 

Oh  !  lovelier  than  the  ocean,  earth,  and  sky, 

Brighter  than  streams,  than  summer  flowers  more  fair. 

Is  thine  immortal  home  !  and  wheresoe’er 

Thou  breath’st  thy  tone,  the  light  of  God  is  there  ! 

Reginald  Augustine. 
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(Continued from  page  192.) 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  horizon,  next  morning,  when  the 
good-natured  steward  called  on  the  page,  who  had  scarcely  fallen 
asleep,  to  apprize  him  that  he  had  need  to  arouse  himself,  as  he 
was  about  to  be  sent  to  Gitschin. 

“  Does  all  the  court  go  to  Gitschin  ?”  inquired  George. 

“All,  except  Countess  Terzka — ” 

“  Countess  Terzka!”  interrupted  the  page. 

“  The  countess  will  not  follow  till  to-morrow,”  continued  the 
steward.  “  I  am  directed  to  invite  the  Marquis  del  Guasto  to  ac¬ 
company  her  thither,  and  as  I  have  so  little  time  to  spare,  perhaps 
you  would  be  kind  enough  to  deliver  the  message  for  me  ?” 

“  Send  the  lowest  menial  in  the  palace,”  said  the  page, 
angrily,  as  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  “  he  will  be  good  enough  for 
such  an  office  ;  and  I  beg,  sir,  you  will  not  trouble  me  with 
such  commissions.” 

“  Hoyty-toyty !”  muttered  the  steward,  as  he  left  the  room. 

“To  Gitschin!”  said  George  to  himself;  “and  she  accom¬ 
panies  them  !  Well,  I  must  climb  the  eminence  and  stretch 
forth  my  hand,  as  Seni  said.”  But  recollecting  that  he  was  to 
go,  at  nine  o’clock,  to  the  Golden  Grape,  he  hastily  dressed  him¬ 
self,  and  proceeded  to  an  obscure  house  for  travellers  in  one  of 
the  suburbs,  which  bore  that  sign.  He  easily  made  it  out ; 
when  he  entered,  the  host  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  an 
elegant  young  gentleman,  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland’s  household, 
under  his  roof ;  and,  as  the  news  of  his  highness’s  abrupt  departure 
had  already  spread  over  the  city,  the  inquisitive  landlord  would 
fain  have  learned  the  particulars  from  the  page ;  but  George, 
not  caring  to  he  annoyed  by  his  garrulity,  inquired  whether  two 
strangers,  father  and  son,  had  not  put  up  the  day  before  at  his 
house. 

“  So  there  have,  noble  sir,”  replied  the  host,  quickly ;  “  a  couple 
of  itinerant  minstrels,  from  Nuremberg.  Poor  wights,  who 
never  drink  wine  but  when  in  their  own  country,  and  know  no¬ 
thing  of  gold  except  what  they  see  in  the  rays  of  the  blessed  sun. 
That  heretic  city  is  said  to  harbour  whole  nests  of  such  vagabonds 
within  its  walls.” 

“  When  did  they  arrive  here?”  asked  George. 

“Yester  even,”  returned  the  host;  “but  they  had  scarcely 
taken  a  frugal  meal,  when  they  skulked  away  again,  and  God 
knows  where  they  had  been  singing,  or  what  they  had  been 
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doing,  for  they  did  not  return  till  late.  They  are  standing  now 
in  the  front  passage,  and  you  may  have  a  perfect  view  of  them 
through  the  window  here.” 

Rothkirch  got  up,  went  to  the  window,  and  saw  a  man  stricken 
in  years,  though  still  apparently  vigorous.  His  eyes  were  full  of 
expression,  but  seemed  clouded  with  sorrow.  His  companion 
had  scarcely  emerged  from  boyhood,  His  dejected  eye  peeped 
softly  from  beneath  silken  lashes,  and  a  sad  smile  curled  his 
rosy  lips.  A  long  coat  of  brown  cloth,  made  to  adhere  close  to 
the  body,  encircled  his  slender  waist,  and  a  short  blue  mantle, 
the  distinctive  livery  of  an  incorporated  minstrel,  covered  his 
shoulders. 

George  felt  himself  strangely  attracted  towards  the  youth, 
who  now,  leaning  on  his  harp,  was  gazing  at  the  spire  of  the 
church  of  the  Jesuits.  He  stepped  up  to  the  minstrels,  and, 
courteously  saluting  them,  invited  them  to  a  goblet  of  wine. 
The  invitation  was  given  in  so  friendly  and  so  cordial  a  manner, 
that  they  assented. 

“Come,  Rhodolphus,”  said  the  elder  to  his  companion,  “  let 
us  accept  of  the  squire’s  invitation.  We  will  partake  of  a  goblet 
of  wine  with  him,  and  give  one  of  our  lays  in  return  for  his  ci¬ 
vility.” 

They  entered.  The  host  filled  three  cups  of  Hungarian  wine, 
presented  them  to  the  guests,  and  retreated  to  the  far  end  of  the 
room,  where  he  kept  listening.  George,  guessing  his  purpose, 
said  loudly  to  him,  “  Mine  host,  the  Duke  of  Friedland’s  page 
will  let  you  know  when  he  has  occasion  for  you.  It  is  your  wine 
we  want,  and  not  your  company.” 

Mine  host  disappeared,  and  George  said,  touching  with  his 
goblet  that  of  the  younger  stranger,  “  Good  fortune  to  you,  min¬ 
strel.” 

“  There  will  be  none  for  me,”  said  the  youth,  mournfully. 
“  Hope,  good  sir,  is  the  utmost  I  can  pledge  you  to  ;  with  that  I 
must  be  contented  ” 

“Indeed  it  must  suffice  me,  too,”  said  George  ;  “  I  must  not 
aspire  to  more.” 

“  What  can  I  wish  either  of  you  better  than  luck  in  love  ?” 
said  the  elder  minstrel,  holding  up  his  goblet.  “  Love  is  the  god¬ 
dess  who  knits  the  wreath  of  blossom  in  the  tresses  of  youth, 
and  who  strews  your  path  with  roses  ” 

The  allusion  to  the  rose  covered  the  page  with  blushes  ;  he 
touched,  however,  the  stranger’s  goblet ;  but  the  younger  min¬ 
strel  refused  to  pledge,  saying,  entreatingly,  “  Forbear ;  I  pray 
you,  father,  forbear.” 
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The  elder  hastily,  and  in  evident  displeasure,  put  down  his  cup, 
and  Rothkireh,  roused  from  his  reverie  by  this  pettish  demeanor, 
proceeded  to  examine  both  strangers  attentively.  In  the  old 
man’s  eye  a  scowling  tire  was  kindling,  while  a  big  tear  started 
in  that  of  the  younger.  He  thought  he  had  seen  them  before, 
and  the  incident  at  the  Capuchin  convent  on  the  preceding  night 
occurred  to  him.  Were  they  the  two  strangers  whose  conversa¬ 
tion  he  had  overheard  ?  His  suspicions  were  strong,  and,  in  order 
fully  to  satisfy  himself,  he  raised  his  goblet,  saying,  ‘‘Let  us 
drink  to  revenge.” 

The  minstrels  hastily  snatched  up  their  cups,  but  quickly  re¬ 
placed  them  on  the  table.  “What  do  you  mean,  young  squire  ?” 
asked  the  eider,  bending  on  the  page  his  keen  dark  eye.  “  You 
have  challenged  us  to  a  fearful  sentiment.” 

“  Did  you  not  prompt  it,”  replied  George,  “  last  night,  when 
you  approached  the  palace  of  the  duke,  my  master,  expecting  to 
find  there  the  object  of  your  vengeance  ?” 

“Who  are  you,  sir?”  inquired  the  old  man,  with  strong  em¬ 
phasis  and  knitted  brow,  while  the  youth,  deeply  blushing,  looked 
up  with  anxiety  at  his  father. 

“I  am  Rothkireh,  a  noble  Silesian,  page  to  the  Duke  of 
Friedland,  and  ready  to  serve  you,  provided  your  design  be  not 
to  injure  my  lord  or  any  of  his  illustrious  family.” 

“Our  design,”  answered  the  elder  minstrel,  with  vehemence, 
“is  not  aimed  at  Wallenstein  or  any  one  of  his  exalted  house. 
This  I  swear.” 

“  And  you — what  do  you  say?”  asked  George,  turning  to  the 
young  minstrel,  somewhat  sharply  ;  but  on  observing  that  he 
was  much  agitated,  the  page  changed  his  tone,  and  inquired, 
kindly,  “  have  I  touched  too  rudely  the  chord  which  vibrates  to 
your  sorrows  ?  If  so,  forgive  me,  and  think  no  more  of  it.” 

“  Kind  sir,”  said  the  old  man,  while  the  younger  minstrel  was 
endeavouring  to  regain  his  composure,  “  the  only  favour  we  have 
to  crave  of  you  is,  that  you  would  obtain  permission  for  us  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  duke,  your  master,  on  some  festive  occasion,  with  our 
skill.  We  are  no  indifferent  performers.  Nature  has  gifted  this 
boy  with  a  clear  and  harmonious  voice,  and  he  touches  the  harp 
scientifically.  If  this  favour  could  be  obtained,  we  shall  be 
greatly  beholden  to  you.” 

“  The  duke  and  his  court,”  said  the  page,  “leave  Prague  this 
day,  and  remove  to  Gitschin.” 

“  How  unlucky  l”  interrupted  the  old  man,  with  evident  dis¬ 
appointment. 
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“But  you  may  follow  us  thither,”  continued  George.  “My 
lord  himself  does  not  care  much  for  singing  and  minstrelsy,  but 
the  ladies  are  partial  to  music,  and  will,  no  doubt,  patronize  you.” 

“  Which  of  the  foreign  visitors  are  following  the  duke  ?”  in¬ 
quired  the  minstrel,  eagerly. 

“  All  of  them,  I  believe,”  returned  the  page ;  “  Cotalto,  Fur- 
stenberg,  the  Marquis  del  Guasto,  and  young  Diedrichstein,  I  am 
sure  do.” 

“It  is  well,”  said  the  old  man,  quickly,  “  I,  too,  shall  be  there  ; 
and  now  excuse  me.  At  Gitscliin  I  will  show  my  gratitude  for 
your  kind  entertainment.  Come  along,  Rhodolphus.” 

The  youth  arose  and  tendered  his  hand  to  Rothkirch.  “  I, 
too,  am  thankful  to  you,  kind  sir,”  said  he,  with  emotion. 

“The  day  after  to-morrow,”  interposed  the  father,  “we  shall 
see  each  other  again.”  He  then  bowed  and  led  his  son  out  of 
the  house. 

When  Rothkirch  entered  the  palace  yard,  he  met  Master  Seni, 
wrapped  up  in  his  fur  pelisse,  just  coining  out  of  the  gate  of  the 
tower.  “  Have  you  found,”  inquired  the  astrologer,  smiling, 
“  the  friendly  hand  that  is  to  assist  you  in  getting  near  the  rose?” 

“  A  minstrel  and  his  companion  were  all  I  found,”  answered 
the  pag'e.  “  They  wish  to  be  allowed  to  exhibit  their  skill  be¬ 
fore  the  duke’s  court,  and  I  beg  you  will  second  my  endeavours 
to  assist  them  in  the  gratification  of  their  wishes.” 

“  With  all  my  heart,  squire,”  said  Seni.  “  Only  make  haste 
to  get  into  the  duke’s  ante-room.  You  are  wanted  there.”  He 
gave  a  friendly  nod,  stepped  into  the  sedan  chair  that  was  waiting 
for  him,  and  left  Rothkirch  to  make  his  way  to  the  ante-room. 

CHAPTER  YII. 

When  George  made  his  appearance  in  the  ante-room,  he  re¬ 
ceived  orders  from  a  lord  of  the  chamber  to  repair  immediately  to 
his  master.  He  therefore  entered  the  duke’s  closet,  full  of  ap¬ 
prehension,  for  Wallenstein  seldom  overlooked  the  least  negli¬ 
gence  on  the  part  of  his  servants. 

“  Rothkirch,”  said  his  grace,  in  a  calm  voice,  “  where  have  you 
been  all  the  morning  ?  you  have  kept  us  waiting  a  long  time.” 

“  Master  Seni,”  stammered  the  page. 

“  I  know  all,”  interrupted  the  duke,  in  the  most  kind  manner, 
and  his  condescension  surprised  the  page,  for  he  had  never  before 
spoken  to  him  so  familiarly,  although  employed  on  almost  every 
occasion  of  importance.  “  Rothkirch,”  the  duke  continued, 
laying  his  hand  on  George’s  shoulder,  and  looking  him  stedfastly 
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in  the  face,  “  you  were  horn  under  a  fortunate  planet.  You  are 
of  an  aspiring1  mind ;  that  is  what  I  like.  I  know  you  will  be 
faithful  to  me  till  death  ;  I  am  certain  of  it,  and,  on  that  account, 
I  am  more  partial  to  you  than  to  all  my  other  servants.  I  think 
I  may  entrust  you  with  a  secret,  to  which  none  but  Countess 
Terzka  and  Seni  have  been  privy  hitherto.” 

*s  Your  highness,”  replied  the  page,  making  a  low  bow,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

(<  There  is  no  need  of  assurances,”  proceeded  the  duke.  “  I 
am  convinced  that  any  secret  of  mine  will  be  in  safe  custody  in 
your  breast.  The  Marquis  del  Guasto  is  my  niece’s  destined 
spouse,”  he  continued,  after  a  short  pause.  “  There  are  circum¬ 
stances  which  render  this  alliance  desirable  to  me.  Yet  ftla- 
thilde  does  not  seem  to  like  him  ;  her  mother  entertains  appre¬ 
hensions  that  a  secret  inclination  is  supplanting  the  marquis  in 
her  affections.  Be  on  the  watch,  observe  her  steps,  find  out,  if 
you  can,  the  rash  fool  that  dares,  unknown  to  me,  aspire  to  my 
niece’s  hand.  J  trust  to  your  penetration  ;  for  I  know  ye  pages 
have  keen  eyes  in  these  matters.  You  will  oblige  also  the 
countevss,  who  is  well  disposed  towards  you,  and  perfectly  in¬ 
formed  of  the  affair.  Now  begone.  More  of  this  at  Gitschin.” 

Rofchkirch  made  a  profound  bow,  as  much  to  hide  his  agitation 
as  to  evince  his  respect  for  the  duke.  When  on  the  point  of  de¬ 
parting,  his  master  recalled  him. 

“  Seni,”  he  said,  “  is  your  friend  ;  I’d  have  you  appreciate 
this  well,  and  abide  by  his  advice.”  He  beckoned  with  his  hand, 
and  the  page  withdrew. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

George  Rothkirch  walked  pensively  up  and  dovvn  the  lofty 
arched  alleys  in  the  garden  of  the  chateau  of  Gitschin,  ruminat¬ 
ing  on  the  strange  duty  which  the  duke  had  imposed  upon  him. 
This  species  of  confidence  was  quite  novel  to  him.  Was  he  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  Countess  Terzka’s  steps,  and  pry  into 
the  innermost  recess  of  her  heart?  No,  on  the  contrary,  that 
was  precisely  what  he  was  not  to  do.  The  duke’s  words  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  warning  voice  of  a  kind  master,  who  had  seen  through 
his  folly,  and  discovered  his  most  secret  purposes.  Nothing, 
therefore,  was  left  for  him  but  to  renounce  at  once  all  hopes  of 
Mathilde,  or  encounter  the  displeasure  of  Wallenstein  1  But  was 
he  sure  the  young  countess  felt  for  him  any  thing  but  respect. 
His  vanity,  prone  to  mistake  for  symptoms  of  love  many  a  chance 
look  or  trifling  preference,  perhaps  deceived  him:  he  might  have 
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mistaken  for  sentiments  of  a  tender  nature  the  mere  effect  of  af¬ 
fability  and  a  sweetness  of  temper.  “  It  must  be  so,”  he  ejacu¬ 
lated,  “  I  am  not  worthy  of  her  love — I  must  obey  my  master,  and 
prove  myself  a  man.” 

“  You  are  right,”  interrupted  a  voice  behind  him.  “Ay,  prove 
yourself  a  man,  my  dear  young  friend.  Earn  your  spurs:  it  is 
time  you  should  quit  the  sphere  of  a  domestic.” 

Rothkirch  quickly  turned  round,  and  Seni  stood  before  him. 

“  He  who  is,  like  you,”  continued  the  astrologer,  “stationed 
so  near  our  sovereign  lord’s  heart,  so  near  that  enchanted  palace, 
guarded  by  such  formidable  giants,  must  also  feel  himself  pos¬ 
sessed  of  power  to  rise  higher;  he  must  also  be  capable  of  soar¬ 
ing,  on  Jove’s  bolts,  to  loftier  regions.” 

“  In  whatever  station,  master,”  returned  George,  collecting 
himself,  “I  am  placed  by  my  lord’s  favour,  there  I  shall  stand, 
and  be  happy.  iVJy  contented  mind  does  not  aspire  at  a  higher 
quarry  than  the  duke’s  esteem.” 

“Youth!”  said  the  astrologer,  “thy  ambitious  heart  does 
aspire  to  greater  things.  Think  of  the  rose,  and  boldly  stretch 
forth  thy  hand  to  pluck  it ;  the  wreath  of  victory  is  woven  for 
the  brave;  the  daring  only  fortune  follows.  Thy  stars  are 
shining  brightly.  Mars  and  Venus  conjoin  most  cordially,  and 
along  with  their  junction  ensues  the  decline  of  Jupiter.” 

Saying  this,  he  disappeared  behind  the  copse,  and  left  George 
to  his  solitary  meditations.  At  that  moment  the  rattling  of  car¬ 
riage  wheels  was  heard  in  the  palace  yard. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  Countess  Terzka  who  had  arrived  at  the  chateau,  and, 
to  George’s  deep  chagrin,  she  was  accompanied  by  the  Marquis 
del  Guasto.  The  news  of  the  battle  lost  near  Leipzig  had  de¬ 
termined  Wallenstein  to  leave  Prague  for  a  short  time,  and  with¬ 
draw  to  Gitschin.  Although  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  feign 
sorrow  at  this  disaster  of  Tilly’s,  the  odious  rival  of  his  fame,  yet 
he  thought  it  rather  too  hazardous  loudly  to  express  his  exulta¬ 
tion  :  he  had,  therefore,  invited  none  but  his  most  intimate 
friends  to  follow  him  to  Gitschin. 

The  Countess  Terzka  had  remained  behind  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Prague,  and  her  report, 
on  her  arrival,  was  of  a  nature  to  give  the  duke  considerable  sa¬ 
tisfaction.  “I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  however,”  added  the 
countess,  “  that  a  servant  of  the  Prince  of  Eggenberg  arrived 
from  Vienna,  and  has  followed  iSeni  hither.” 
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“  The  prince  is  one  of  my  friends,  and  Seni  is  faithfully  de¬ 
voted  to  me,”  said  the  duke.  “  Who  can  tell  what  query  about 
futurity  Eggenberg  has  to  put  to  my  astrologer?” 

“I  have  also  learned,”  the  countess  continued,  “that  George 
Rothkircli — you  know  how  partial  I  am  to  him — ” 

“  You  have  been,”  interrupted  the  duke. 

“On  the  morning  of  your  departure,”  continued  the  countess, 
“  he  had  a  private  interview  with  two  minstrels  from  Nuremberg, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Grape.  You  knowhow  fond  the  Nurem¬ 
bergers  are  of  you,  and  it  is  said  they  have  followed  you  hither.” 

“  Have  they  ?”  inquired  the  duke,  in  a  drawling  tone.  “  How¬ 
ever  masculine  the  spirit  which  presides  over  your  brain,  woman 
still  preserves  her  dominion  in  your  heart,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  divest  yourself  of  your  petty  vanity.  You  have  my 
confidence,  to  you  alone  I  unbosom  my  heart;  but  that  does  not 
suffice  you  ;  you  want  to  remove  far  away  from  me  every  one 
to  whom  I  am  favourably  disposed.  You  dislike  the  master,  be¬ 
cause  you  are  vain  enough  to  believe  that  you  can  develop  the 
future  to  me  from  your  own  sagacity,  and  because  he  shows  me, 
in  the  heavenly  constellations,  the  brilliant  aspect  of  my  destiny. 
Attracted  by  the  coincidence  of  the  day  and  hour  of  birth,  by  the 
same  course  of  the  planets,  and  by  an  invisible  magnetic  power, 
I  am  attached  to  a  youth  who  is,  the  master  assures  me,  ruled 
conjointly  with  me  by  the  same  fortunate  star ;  the  same  fate 
will  befal  both  of  us,  and  his  life  is  identified  with  mine ;  and 
yet,  were  it  not  for  my  protection,  you  would  sacrifice  him 
to  your  own  projects.  I  warned  him  as  you  advised.  As  yet 
the  Duke  of  Friedland’s  niece  stands  too  highly  elevated  for  the 
Silesian  noble,  my  servant.  But  when  his  fortune  breaks  forth 
along  with  mine,  when  his  star  flames  by  the  side  of  mine,  when 
he  courageously  follows  me  on  the  path  of  glory  ;  when  we  share 
the  same  fate,  then,  countess,  he  will  have  acted  right,  presaging 
his  destiny,  in  aspiring  boldly  and  dauntlessly  at  the  loftiest,  and 
manfully  sounding  his  heart,  deem  himself  worthy  of  the  highest. 
I  did  the  same,  when  external  life  offered  me  but  little  to  boast 
of.  I  drew  my  greatness  from  myself.  In  myself  have  I  found 
the  materials  of  which  I  have  woven  the  royal  mantle.  But  that 
energy  is  beyond  the  reach  of  your  comprehension.” 

Saying  this  he  turned  from  her,  and  the  countess  left  the  apart¬ 
ment,  convinced  that  circumstances  were  adverse  to  her  hopes. 
The  page,  whose  numerous  good  qualities  had  won  her  esteem, 
had  recently  caused  her  parental  anxieties  much  alarm  :  he  was 
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young  and  handsome,  and  her  quick  and  searching  eye  discovered 
in  the  occasional  glances  of  Mathilde,  that  he  was  by  no  means 
indifferent  to  her.  Seni,  too,  had  taken  him  under  his  protection, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  the  duke  left  her  no  hope  of  being  able  to 
remove  either. 


chapter  x. 

Gitscliin  was  now  all  gaiety.  The  duke  pretended  not  to 
place  any  credit  in  the  report  of  Tilly’s  defeat,  and  fetes  still 
succeeded  to  fdtes.  Amidst  all  this  joy  and  bustle,  no  one  was 
more  happy  than  George.  He  had  been  particularly  fortunate 
since  his  arrival,  for  one  evening,  while  seated  in  an  alcove  in  the 
garden,  he  was  disturbed  by  the  approach  of  some  young  ladies. 
Mathilde  was  amongst  them  ;  but  on  seeing  the  page  they  hastily 
retired  ;  and  when  George,  soon  after,  was  passing  over  the  place 
where  they  had  so  recently  been,  he  picked  up  a  rose.  He  in¬ 
stantly  recognized  it  as  the  one  which  the  young  countess  had 
dropped  in  the  ball-room,  and  he  was  still  further  pleased  to  find 
a  single  forget-me-not  delicately  and  significantly  twined  round 
it.  The  garden  could  contain  him  no  longer;  but  as  he  hurried 
through  the  court  yard,  the  elder  minstrel  interrupted  him  with 
“  Sir,  allow  me  to  put  you  in  mind  of  your  promise.” 

George  was  not  in  a  disposition  to  refuse  favours  :  he  therefore 
led  the  strangers  into  the  garden,  and,  desiring  them  to  remain 
there,  he  hurried  into  the  palace.  The  company,  as  George  en¬ 
tered,  had  just  assembled  in  the  equestrian  hall,  to  hear  the  duke’s 
band  play,  and  Wallenstein  himself  had  retired  to  his  private 
apartment.  The  page  was  therefore  constrained  to  address  him¬ 
self  to  the  duchess ;  but,  as  the  arrangement  of  the  f&te  devolved 
on  her  sister-in-law,  she  referred  him  to  that  lady. 

“  So,”  said  the  countess,  sarcastically,  as  George  solicited  per¬ 
mission  for  the  minstrels  to  amuse  the  company,  “  your  old  ac¬ 
quaintances  of  the  Golden  Grape  have  arrived  at  last?” 

George  was  surprised,  and  could  only  utter,  “  You  know, 
madam — ” 

“  More  than  you  are  aware  of,”  interrupted  the  eountess,  in  an 
under  tone.  “  But  go  to  the  duke,”  she  continued,  “  perhaps  he 
will  be  visible  to  you.  If  his  highness  permits  it,  I  must  be  pas- 
sive.  7 

Rothkirch,  unaccustomed  to  this  angry  tone,  made  a  hasty 
bow,  and  withdrew.  At  the  door  of  the  duke’s  apartment  he 
met  Seni ;  and,  before  he  could  intimate  the  purpose  of  his  visit, 
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the  astrologer  said,  in  a  careless  tone,  “  You  have  nothing*  to  dp, 
squire,  but  conduct  the  Nuremberg  pilgrims  up  stairs.  I’ll  an¬ 
swer  for  it  with  the  duke,  who  cannot  be  seen  just  now.” 

Rothkirch  was  unwilling  to  hazard  such  a  step;  but  recollect¬ 
ing  the  countess’s  sarcasm,  he  hastened  down  into  the  garden, 
and  conducted  the  minstrels  into  the  equestrian  hall.  On  enter¬ 
ing,  they  made  a  profound  obeisance,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  on 
them.  The  senior  was  dressed  in  the  simple  costume  of  the  free- 
town  burghers  of  those  days.  The  blue  mantle  proclaimed  him 
a  master  minstrel,  of  the  Nuremberg  guild,  and  a  long  grey 
beard  announced  his  age  to  be  more  than  sixty.  His  son,  who, 
to  George’s  surprise,  had,  on  that  day,  ornamented  his  chin  with 
a  small  lock  of  hair,  and  whose  crimson  lips  were  glowing  be¬ 
neath  a  pair  of  dark  mustachios,  was  dressed  as  a  trooper,  in  a 
buff  jerkin,  with  blue  facings,  and  a  short  Spanish  mantle  thrown 
over  his  shoulders.  His  jet  hair  hung  in  ringlets  down  his  neck, 
and  over  his  dark  eyes,  which  were  roving  about  the  hall,  as  if  in 
search  of  somebody  they  wished  to  see.  Presently  his  father 
handed  him  the  harp.  No  one  was  in  greater  excitation  than 
George,  who  felt  embarrassed,  nay  almost  uneasy,  as  he  looked 
at  the  youth.  The  short  beard  completely  disguised,  but  did  not 
deform,  his  features;  besides,  it  struck  him,  that  at  Prague  he 
had  seen  the  same  person  with  a  curly  head  of  flaxen  hair. 
What  could  be  the  meaning  of  all  this,  he  thought  to  himself, 
when  the  minstrels’  conversation  in  the  alley  of  the  Capuchins 
occurred  to  his  mind.  He  thought  of  Countess  Terzka’s  words, 
and  his  brain  was  troubled  with  a  swarm  of  vain  conjectures. 

The  senior  advanced  towards  the  duchess,  and,  in  a  modest  and 
becoming  attitude,  craved  her  leave  that  his  son  might  sing  a 
song  before  the  illustrious  dame,  and  accompany  it  on  the  harp. 
The  duchess  gave  a  nod  of  approbation.  “  Will  your  highness 
condescend  to  propose  the  theme  of  the  lay?”  asked  the  min¬ 
strel. 

“  Mathilde,”  said  the  duchess,  turning  to  her  niece,  who  sat 
on  her  left,  “  make  your  own  selection.  Song  is  the  business  of 
vouth.” 

w 

“  Then  let  it  concern  unfortunate  love,”  said  Mathilde,  in  a 
voice  half  playful,  half  serious. 

The  minstrel  bowed,  and  stepped  back  to  his  son.  Countess 
Terzka  could  scarcely  suppress  her  vexation — she  cast  a  frowning 
look  at  her  daughter,  and  an  inquiring  one  at  the  page,  who, 
wishing  to  avoid  it,  stepped  up  to  the  minstrels,  and  taking  the 
youthful  harper  by  the  hand,  led  him  into  the  centre  of  the  hall. 
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opposite  the  duchess,  then  took  his  station  behind  him.  The 
minstrel’s  youthful  figure  presented,  as  he  stood,  with  the  harp  on 
his  arm,  in  the  centre  of  the  lofty  hall,  a  picture  which  a  painter 
might  study.  He  raised  his  eyes  pensively,  seemed  to  collect 
his  thoughts,  and  then  touching  the  chord,  sang,  as  Mathilde 
had  desired,  of  disappointed  love.  His  execution  was  masterly, 
and  the  song  was  deeply  affecting.  At  its  conclusion  the  minstrel’s 
hand  dropped  off  the  chords,  and  he  bent  his  eyes  sadly  on  the 
floor:  his  strain  had  evidently  touched  his  own  heart,  but,  recol¬ 
lecting  himself,  he  quickly  raised  his  head,  made  a  modest  obei¬ 
sance,  and  was  led  back  byRothkircli  to  the  hall  door. 

“  Shall  we  not  hear  the  master  minstrel  too  ?”  asked  the 
duchess — “  My  lord  marquis  !”  she  continued,  addressing  herself 
to  Del  Guasto,  who  stood  behind  Mathilde’s  chair,  “  would  you 
be  so  good  as  to  ask  the  master  in  my  name  ?” 

The  marquis  seemed  to  be  absent,  for  he  did  not  immediately 
comprehend  what  the  duchess  said,  for  she  was  obliged  to  repeat 
it.  He  then  crossed  the  hall,  and  informed  the  minstrel  of  the 
duchess’s  wishes. 

“  Most  readily  will  I  obey  her  highness’s  commands,”  said  the 
master,  bowing;  “  I  will  sing*  you  a  romance.” 

“  Me  !”  said  the  marquis,  with  astonishment. 

“  Ay,  you,  my  Lord  Marquis  del  Guasto,”  said  the  old  man,  in 
a  tone  of  great  earnestness.  Then  taking  the  harp  out  of  the 
youth’s  hand,  he  advanced  with  a  firm  step  before  the  duchess, 
and  touched  the  instrument  with  superior  skill.  He  sang  of  per¬ 
fidy  in  love,  and  of  the  sweets  of  revenge,  and  at  the  moment 
when  every  eye  was  rivetted  on  him,  so  strange  and  masterly  was 
his  strain,  he  stopped  suddenly.  A  wild  agitation  was  visible  in 
his  countenance,  but  with  a  desperate  effort  he  controlled  his 
feelings,  and  resumed.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  romance  he  did 
not  retire,  but  kept  staring  with  a  fixed  gaze,  apparently  on  Ma¬ 
thilde,  behind  whose  chair  stood  the  marquis. 

The  ladies  trembled,  and  suddenly  the  minstrel  made  precipi¬ 
tately  towards  Mathilde,  shaking  his  grey  locks.  “  Take  away 
the  madman,”  said  the  duchess,  and  several  courtiers  rushed  for¬ 
ward,  seized  the  harper,  and  led  him  away. 

The  assembly  was  in  great  alarm,  but  Countess  Mathilde  re¬ 
tained  her  self-possession ;  “  Do  you  know  that  man,  my  lord 
marquis?”  she  inquired  of  Del  Guasto. 

“  No ;  I  know  him  not,  fair  countess,”  he  answered  calmly. 

“  Indeed!  my  lord  marquis,”  said  Mathilde,  and,  followed  by 
her  mother,  quitted  the  hall. 
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The  conduct  of  the  elder  minstrel  greatly  alarmed  the  younger 
one:  his  head  drooped  on  his  breast,  and  just  as  he  was  sinking- 
on  the  floor  he  cried  “  By  myself.”  George  comprehending  his 
meaning,  seized  him  in  his  arms,  and  quickly  conveyed  him  to  his 
own  apartment.  When  laid  on  the  bed,  sensation  had  apparently 
vanished,  and,  eager  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  fresh  air,  the  page  * 
hastily  unloosed  his  doublet,  but  his  surprise  was  extreme  when 
the  open  breast  revealed  the  beauteous  evidence  of  a  female  bosom. 
With  the  quick  sense  of  innate  modesty  he  averted  his  eyes,  and 
cast  his  sash  upon  the  virgin  sanctuary.  The  application  of  a  few 
convenient  restoratives  gently  restored  the  maiden,  but  when  she 
laid  her  hand  upon  her  breast,  she  hastily  exclaimed  “  Where  am 
I?  Gracious  Heaven!”  she  continued,  throwing  herself  at  the 
youth’s  feet,  “  have  pity,  I  am  in  your  power.  Holy  mother  of  God, 
protect  me  !” 

My  own  heart,”  said  George  tenderly,  “is  your  protection,” 
and  he  raised  her  from  the  ground. 

“  Where  is  my  father?”  she  asked  ;  “  oh  !  lead  me  to  him.” 

“Most  willingly,  fair  lady,”  said  George,  “but  first  let  me  in¬ 
quire  after  him.  Abide  in  my  room  until  1  return  ;  I  shall  lock  it.” 
He  was  going  to  withdraw,  but  quickly  turned  round,  “  Pardon 
my  rude  question,”  he  said,  “do  you  know  the  Marquis  del 
Guasto?”  The  maiden  blushed  deeply.  “That  look,”  said 
George,  “  is  sufficiently  explicit,”  and  then  left  the  room. 

“  I  congratulate  you,”  said  Seni,  as  he  entered  the  hall,  “  you 
have  leaped  the  first  rock.  Move  on — briskly  forward  !  If  you 
seek  the  old  minstrel,  he  is  in  custody,  for  he  drew  a  dagger.  But 
set  off  to  my  lord;  bestir  yourself.  I  shall  not  intermeddle  with 
this  affair,  it  is  entirely  your  business and  with  a  friendly  nod  of 
the  head,  he  left  the  hall. 

Rothkirch  hastened  to  the  duke.  Count  Harrach,  the  high 
chamberlain,  happening  to  be  with  him  at  the  moment,  compelled 
the  page  to  wait  in  the  ante-room,  beset  with  care  and  full  of  ap¬ 
prehension.  The  door,  however,  soon  opened :  “  Let  him  be  dealt 
with  as  I  directed,”  said  Wallenstein  to  the  count,  as  he  saw  him 
to  the  hall.  Then  casting  around  him  a  rapid  glance,  he  dis¬ 
covered  Rothkirch,  and  called  him  into  the  closet. 

“Who  are  these  you  have  introduced  here  to-day?”  asked 
the  duke  sternly. 

“ThejH'ome  from  Nuremberg,  your  highness,  and  are  minstrels.” 

“  Have  you  known  them  before?” 

“  I  have  seen  them  twice  at  Prague.” 

“  Twice  !  where  ?” 
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“  Once,  at  night,  when  I  had  to  watch  at  the  back  gate  for 

Sesyna.” 

“  And  you  were  speaking  to  them  ?” 

“  No,  your  highness,’’  replied  George,  “  they  were  muffled  up 
in  cloaks,  and  uttered  only  a  few  unconnected  phrases.” 

“  You  did  not  understand  them  ?” 

“  Your  highness  !”  said  George,  his  courage  reviving,  “  I  did 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  their  words.  I  saw  them  the  next 
day,  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Grape.” 

“  How  got  you  acquainted  with  their  lodgings  ?”  asked  the  duke 
quickly. 

Rothkirch  thought  of  Seni ;  aware  that  he  should  not  implicate 
that  personage  in  the  business,  he  simply  told  the  duke  that  he  had 
learned  from  their  conversation  where  they  stopped,  and  thought 
himself  bound  to  make  some  inquiry  after  them. 

“  And  wherefore  have  you  introduced  those  madmen  here  ?” 

Your  highness  !”  said  Rothkirch,  stepping  up  nearer  to  the 
duke,  “  Your  highness — ” 

“  Well,  what  now  ?”  the  duke  mildly  asked,  holding  out  his 
hand  to  him.  Rothkirch  seized  it,  and,  what  he  never  dared  be¬ 
fore,  kissed  it  and  pressed  it  to  his  heart. 

“  Have  compassion  on  the  old  man ;  revoke  your  severe  sen¬ 
tence,  my  gracious  lord ;  he  is  unfortunate.  He  intended  no  harm 
to  you.  Before  you  condemn,  at  least,  hear  him.” 

The  duke  hesitated  :  “  Do  you  vouch  for  him  ?”  he  asked. 

“  I  do,  your  highness  1” 

“  Well;  then  carry  to  Count  Harrach  my  commands,  that  the 
man  be  brought  instantly  before  me,  and  then  let  me  see  you 
again.” 

Rothkirch  fled  to  the  place  of  imprisonment,  and  was  just  in 
time  to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  master’s  hasty  sentence.  On 
his  return  to  the  closet,  he  found  the  duke  seated  in  an  elbow 
chair,  apparently  waiting  for  him. 

“  Tell  me,”  said  the  duke,  “  what  is  all  this  about.  How  came 
you  to  patronize  a  madman,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  murderous 
design  on  my  niece,  the  Countess  Mathilde.” 

“  Not  on  her;”  replied  the  page,  with  vivacity.  “  Could  I  pa¬ 
tronize  a  man  who - ”  he  stopped  short,  aware  of  his  inad¬ 

vertency. 

“Go  on,”  cried  Wallenstein  sternly.  “  Whom  did  he  threaten 
then  ?” 

u  If  he  meditated  evil,”  replied  the  youth,  “  it  must  have  been 
against  the  Marquis  del  Guasto.” 
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“  What !”  cried  the  duke,  “the  Marquis  del  Guasto,  the  be¬ 
trothed  of  the  Countess  Mathilde  ?  Do  you  bear  in  mind  what 
I  commanded  you  on  the  morning-  when  we  left  Prague  ?” 

“  Perfectly,  your  highness  !  Your  words  did  not  only  imprint 
themselves  on  my  memory,  but  in  my  heart  also.’' 

“  And  how  could  you  introduce  such  a  man  to  my  court?” 

“My  gracious  lord,  I  was  not  then  acquainted  with  circum¬ 
stances,  which  even  now  I  can  but  surmise.  I  took  the  maiden 
to  be  his  son.” 

“  The  maiden !” 

“  Yes,  your  highness,  the  youth  of  whom,  no  doubt,  you  have 
been  informed,  is  a  maiden.” 

“  A  maiden  l”  the  duke  said,  after  a  short  pause  ;  “  now,  l  think, 
1  can  see  my  way  clearly.  Now  I  can  conjecture  the  reason  why 
you  take  those  people  under  your  protection.” 

“To  protect  defenceless  woman  is  the  duty  of  a  knight,”  cried 
the  youth,  with  vivacity.  “  I  have  declared  myself  the  maiden's 
champion,  and  I  hope  your  highness  will  not  deny  me  your  gra¬ 
cious  leave.” 

“  Have  you  to  crave  leave  of  no  one  else?” 

Rothkirch  cast  his  eyes  down. 

“  I  warn  you  as  a  friend,”  the  duke  continued,  rising  and  taking 
hold  of  the  youth’s  hand,  “  nay,  I  warn  you  as  a  father — But  retire  ; 
yet  hold,  where  is  the  daughter  of  that  romantic  man  ?” 

“  I  carried  her  fainting  to  my  room,”  answered  Rothkirch,  un¬ 
hesitatingly. 

The  duke  smiled:  “Then  it  was  there,  I  suppose,  you  elected 
yourself  her  knight :  I  congratulate  you,  and  give  you  leave  to  serve 
her;  not,  however,  to  my  disservice.” 

George  made  a  bow  :  “  Go  now,”  he  continued,  “  and  introduce 
your  lady  to  Countess  Terzka.  As  to  the  father,  I  shall  speak  to 
him  mvself.” 

v 

CHAPTER  XII. 

When  Rothkirch  returned  to  his  chamber,  the  fair  stranger 
was  dressed  in  the  costume  in  which  she  appeared  at  the  Golden 
Grape.  The  whiskers  and  mustaches  had  vanished,  the  flaxen 
ringlets  floated  down  her  shoulders,  but  her  visible  agitation,  in 
spite  of  her  dress,  was  sufficient  to  betray  her  sex  to  the  most 
unsuspecting  eye.  Alone,  separated  from  her  father,  and  locked 
up  in  the  apartment  of  a  young  man,  her  feelings  may  be  easily 
supposed  ;  the  return  of  the  page  served  at  once  to  please  and 
distress  her,  and  when  she  heard  that  he  was  going  to  take  her  to 
Countess  Terzka,  and  not  to  her  father,  big  tears  started  in  her 
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large  blue  eyes,  and  nothing  but  Rothkirch’s  assurances  that  her 
father  was  out  of  immediate  danger  could  tranquillize  her. 

“By  his  highness’s  command,”  said  George,  greatly  embar¬ 
rassed,  as  he  entered  the  countess’s  apartment,  “  I  have  to  intro¬ 
duce  this  person  to  you.” 

“To  me!”  cried  the  countess,  petulantly,  “  what  have  I  to 
do  with  this  strolling  singer?”  But  ere  George  could  answer, 
she  quickly  added,  in  a  gentler  tone,  “The  duke’s  wishes  are 
laws  to  me.  But,  Rothkirch,  cannot  you  tell  me  why  his  high¬ 
ness  has  sent  this  young  man  to  me?” 

“  To  enjoy  your  protection,  madam,”  answered  George, 
bowing. 

“My  protection!  Who  ever  stood  in  need  of  any  other  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  Duke  of  Friedland’s  palace,  but  the  duke’s?” 
asked  the  countess. 

“  But  this  maiden — ” 

“A  maiden!”  exclaimed  the  countess,  with  astonishment. 

“  Which  I  doubly  beg  to  recommend  to  your  benevolent  heart, 
my  gracious  madam,  since  she  has  accepted  me  for  her  knight.” 

“  Call  my  daughter, ’’said  the  countess,  abruptly,  to  her  waiting- 
maid.  “  Here,”  she  continued,  addressing  Mathilde,  as  she  en¬ 
tered,  “  is  a  maiden,  whom,  at  the  desire  of  the  duke,  I  am  to 
take  under  my  matronly  protection.  She  needs  no  more,  for 
here  you  behold  her  knight,  whom  she  has  deigned  to  accept  as 
her  champion.  Until  we  receive  the  duke’s  more  particular  com¬ 
mands,  you  will  kindly  befriend  her.” 

Mathilde  blushed  deeply,  and  cast  a  transient  look  of  surprise 
at  Rothkirch,  who,  quite  unembarrassed,  approached  the  young 
countess,  and  bowing,  said,  “  My  gracious  lady,  since  your  noble 
mother  calls  me  this  lady’s  knight,  I  presume  I  have,  as  such,  a 
right  to  beseech  you  to  protect  her ;  in  granting  my  request,  your 
kindness  will  be  no  more  than  gratitude.” 

“I  do  not  comprehend  you,  squire,”  said  Mathilde,  blushing. 

“No  more  do  J,”  said  the  countess;  and  then,  turning  to 
Rothkirch,  continued,  “you  have  delivered  the  duke’s  message, 
and  may  withdraw.  I  must  request  you  will  not  overstep  the 
prescribed  boundary  whenever  you  come  to  me  with  messages 
from  your  master.” 

Rothkirch  proudly  bowed,  and  left  the  room. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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Know  ye  the  land  where  there  enters  no  sorrow  ? 

Of  rest  and  contentment  the  pure  native  home. 

Where  the  bliss  of  to-day  shall  return  with  the  morrow, 

Where  the  olive  of  peace  doth  in  fragrance  bloom, 

Where  the  spirit  reposes 
On  beds  of  sweet  roses, 

And  the  stranger  no  longer  an  exile  shall  roam. 

I’ve  stood  on  the  cliff  which  o’erlooked  the  wide  ocean, 

When  the  sun  as  he  set  robed  the  rocks  in  bright  gold, 

While  the  dark  fleecy  clouds,  undisturbed  by  commotion, 

O’er  the  brow  of  the  waters  in  majesty  rolled. 

Oh  !  the  beauty  of  nature, 

How  bright  every  feature, 

In  her  exquisite  mirror  our  senses  behold. 

I  said,  as  l  looked  on  the  bright  scene  around  me, 

Is  not  that  the  road  to  some  mansion  of  rest? 

It  must,  for  both  grandeur  and  softness  surround  me  ; 

Oh  !  that,  that  must  be  the  abode  of  the  blest. 

My  bosom  was  glowing, 

My  eyes  overflowing, 

And  my  God  through  creation  I  humbly  confessed. 

Can  the  bright  scenes  of  Araby  boast  more  perfection 
Than  the  sea-girdled  isle  of  my  own  native  home. 

Oh,  no !  and  her  graces  when  kept  in  reflection, 

Shall  say  to  the  Englishman  “  Why  shouldst  thou  roam  ?” 

Here  all  is  inviting, 

C harming,  delighting. 

And  here  doth  the  garland  of  liberty  bloom. 

But  where  is  the  land  where  no  sorrow  reposes, 

W'here  death  and  unkindness  shall  enter  no  more; 

Ah  !  where  is  the  road  which  such  rapture  discloses — 

Oh  !  say  does  it  rest  on  the  sea,  or  the  shore; 

Say  is  it  a  fable. 

Deceitful,  unstable, 

A  name  and  a  place  we  can  never  explore  ? 

’Tis  the  land  of  the  saints,  and  our  country  possesses 
The  chart  to  the  place  of  such  hope  and  delight ; 

The  lantern  she  holds,  which  with  radiance  blesses 
The  darkness  unchecked  of  idolatry’s  night ; 

’Tis  a  land  free  from  danger. 

Where  grief  is  a  stranger. 

And  the  saints,  with  their  Lord,  dwell  in  mansions  of  light. 

D.  L.  J. 


TO  ANNE  AND  MARY. 

Still  may  your  friendship  with  your  years  increase. 
In  all  the  changes  of  this  life  unbroken  ; 

And  joy,  and  bliss,  and  happiness,  and  peace, 

Gladden  each  heart  that’s  true  to  friendship’s  token. 

2  b  2 
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The  flower  that  smiles  to-day 
To-morrow  dies : 

All  that  we  wish  to  stay 
Tempts,  and  then  flies  i 
What  is  this  world’s  delight "? 

Lightning  that  mocks  the  night. 

Brief  even  as  bright. — Shelley. 

Scarcely  any  thing  is  more  fatal  to  the  future  comfort  and 
happiness  of  men  endowed  with  souls  of  a  sensitive,  and  minds  of 
a  romantic  and  imaginative  temperament,  than  the  being  deprived, 
by  death,  of  the  object  of  an  early  and  ardent  attachment ;  for  that 
acuteness  of  feeling  which  renders  the  sense  of  pleasure  more 
exquisite,  sharpens,  likewise,  the  agonies  of  grief,  and  makes  them 
doubly  poignant.  When  such  susceptible  bosoms  are  touched 
with  affection,  it  becomes  a  part  of  their  existence— the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  their  being — 

“  To  be  beloved  is  all  they  need. 

And  whom  they  love,  they  love  indeed.” 

They  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  indulge  in  their  passion 
without  restraint,  and  to  yield  fondly  and  implicitly  to  its  delicious 
influence — to  fancy  that  it  will  be  as  permanent  as  it  is  rapturous, 
and  to  forget  that  their  beloved  may  be  estranged  or  separated 
from  them — they  have  experienced  so  much  pleasure  in  her  every 
word  and  look,  and  have  embellished  their  future  destiny  with  such 
brilliant  colours — that  the  shock  assails  them  like  an  earthquake  ; 
and  is  the  more  deeply  felt,  inasmuch  as  it  was  unexpected,  and 
almost  undreamt  of.  Time,  that  general  soother,  may  blunt  the 
sharpness  of  their  sorrow,  yet  the  annihilation  of  their  hopes  most 
pitiably  enfeebles  their  spirits,  leaving  them  sunk  in  pensive  de¬ 
pression,  and  embittered  by  vain  retrospection.  The  beam  of 
light  that  illumined  their  life  is  vanished,  and  with  it  all  their  joys 
faded.  She,  who  gave  a  zest  to  their  enjoyments  by  participating 
in  them,  is  no  more  : — 

“  Sbe’s  gone,  she’s  gone  ! 

All,  all  is  hush’d  ;  no  music  now  is  heard  ; 

The  roses  wither,  and  the  fragrant  breath, 

That  waked  their  sweets,  shall  never  wake  them  more.” 

The  pleasures,  which  in  her  company  were  delightful,  are  with¬ 
out  her  poor  and  tasteless — the  touching  strains,  that,  poured 
forth  by  her  voice,  seemed  ravishing  melody,  from  another  now 
only  awaken  feelings  too  deep  for  utterance,  yet  too  exquisitely 
piercing  to  be  concealed  j  and  memory,  that  mirror  which  so  truly 
and  so  cruelly  reflects  back  our  miseries  with  increased  effect. 
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continually  recurs  to  past  joys  now  buried  with  her  in  the  grave. 
If  anticipation  be  more  rapturous  to  the  happy,  retrospection  is 
more  agonizing  to  the  wretched  : 

“  The  love  of  youth — the  hope  of  better  years — 

The  source  of  softest  wishes,  tenderest  fears — ” 

is  gone,  and  gone — for  ever. 

Some  may  say  this  picture  is  too  highly  coloured,  but  too  well 
do  I  know  that  it  is  not  so.  Our  brightest  expectations  fade 
soonest — our  fairest  dreams  depart  most  quickly — the  sweetest 
flowers  often  wither  in  their  first  blossoming.  Many  a  fine  spirit 
have  I  seen  overwhelmed  by  the  loss  of  the  idol  of  its  affections, 
striving  to  appear  gay,  but  striving,  alas  !  in  vain.  I  have  seen 
them  mixing  in  society,  but  only  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  their  friends— joining  in  their  amusements,  but  more  for  the 
sake  of  giving  than  receiving  pleasure- — smiling  at  their  frolics, 
but  with  an  effort  painful  to  any  intimate  observer: — 

“  As  a  beam  o’er  the  face  of  the  waters  may  glow, 

While  the  tide  runs  in  darkness  and  coldness  below, 

So  the  cheek  may  be  tinged  with  a  warm  sunny  smile. 

Though  the  cold  heart  to  ruin  runs  darkly  the  while.” 

Their  souls,  I  could  perceive,  were  in  the  tomb  with  their  be¬ 
loved.  In  such  cases  a  dreary  vacuity  of  common  interest  with 
the  world  succeeds  to  those  warm  aspirations  which  once  enli¬ 
vened  their  fancies,  and  a  sombre  cloud  covers  the  perspective  of 
futurity,  as  far  as  regards  their  mortal  stale.  They  make  no  com¬ 
plaints  ;  they  endeavour  to  conceal  their  grief,  and  to  seem  to 
taste  enjoyment,  but  they  really  enjoy  nothing  :  they  are  never 
spontaneously  animated,  all  is  hollow,  and  put  on  to  aid  their 
kind  deceit.  They  continue  to  live,  but  pitiable,  indeed,  is  their 
condition :  — 

“  The  day  drags  through,  though  clouds  keep  out  the  sun, 

And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on.” 

The  absence  of  a  beloved  object — particularly  when  occasioned 
by  death — is  attended  by  that  melancholy  of  the  heart  which  ac¬ 
quires  additional  sorrow  from  every  minute  circumstance  that 
serves  to  recall  the  image  and  memory  of  the  departed.  In  such 
a  situation  we  cannot  even  profit  by  that  dubious  consolation 
which  proceeds  from  “hope  deferred.”  Our  loss  is  irrevocable  ; 
we  know  this,  yet  can  hardly  believe  it;  so  unwilling  are  we  to 
admit,  even  to  our  own  bosoms,  that  our  hearts  are  desolate — 
that  the  tendrils  of  affection,  which  so  fondly  clung  around  them, 
are  rudely  torn  asunder — and  that  joy,  which  abided  there,  has 
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vanished — and  for  ever  !  This  is  the  damp  feeling  which  tinges 
the  cheek  of  youth  with  an  unhealthy  hue  ;  and  gives  that  aspect 
of  loneliness  to  those  apparently  capable  of  revelling  in  all  the 
rich  delights  of  a  world,  which,  to  them,  ought. to  have  been  one 
of  perpetual  gladness.  But  the  casual  observer  does  not  know 
that  the  worm  has  been  consuming  the  bud,  and  that  the  once 
“damask  cheek  ”  must  hence  assume  the  tints  of  “pale  and  yel¬ 
low  melancholy.”  To  such  life  affords  no  happiness  save  that  of 
retrospection  :  to  look  back  is  their  consolation  ;  and,  though 
there  may  be  something  chilly  and  withering  in  the  thought,  they 
are  perpetually  recalling  the  image  of  the  lost  fond  one :  they 
delight  to  haunt  the  place  which  her  presence  had  once  almost 
sanctified,  and  they  can  love  the  most  inanimate  thing  which  once 
appertained  to— or  is  associated  with — her  memory.  The  sense 
of  loneliness  which  may  be  said  to  surround  at  such  a  moment 
the  sorrowful,  is  beautifully  expressed,  by  Mr.  Crofton  Croker, 
in  the  following  stanzas  : 

“  Death  had  been  there  since  last  we  met, 

And  left  its  silent  trace  ; 

There  was  no  cheek  with  sorrow  w-et — 

There  was  no  outward  mourning’ — yet, 

There  was  the  vacant  place  ! 

“  I  saw  her  room— the  very  same — 

Her  harp  stood  mutely  there— 

Untouched  her  books — her  drawing  frame— 

Her  robin  to  the  window  came 
To  seek  its  morning  fare  ! 

‘c  The  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  wall 
To  me  was  deepest  gloom  ; 

No  joy  was  in  that  robin’s  call. 

For  where  was  she — the  soul  of  all  1 
Cold — cold,  within  the  tomb.” 


TO  THE  SUN. 

Bright  orb,  that  dost  illume  the  g’lorious  sky. 

How  beautiful  thou  art  at  early  dawn, 

When  one  sole  star  attends  the  ruddy  morn  ! 

At  noontide  in  thy  full  intensity — 

Orwhen  dim  silent  eve  bedews  the  lawn. 

And  varying  colours  with  each  other  vie, 

Which  now  all  brilliant  beam,  then  fading  die  ! 

Or  e’en  when  thou,  of  half  thy  splendour  shorn, 
Peep’st  through  the  wreathing  fog,  or  misty  shade  ! 
To  thee,  through  God,  the  earth  owes  all  its  dress. 
Its  gaiety,  and  grace,  and  loveliness  ; 

Its  frees  and  fruits,  its  flowers  and  verdant  glade. 
The  heart  that  does  not  in  thy  power  behold 
The  hand  of  Providence,  is  obdurately  cold. 
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How  many  pages,  valets,  and  waiting-women  have  pretended 
to  write  the  history  of  some  great  monarch  and  his  court !  Such 
memoirs,  with  the  origin  of  the  Negroes  and  Moors,  have  filled 
more  than  a  hundred  volumes ;  but  very  little  has  been  written 
concerning  those  people  known  among  us  by  the  name  of  gip¬ 
sies.  Hungary  appears  the  favourite  country  of  these  Zingari 
or  Bohemians.  Might  we  not,  by  dint  of  inquiry,  find  out  some 
clue  to  guide  us  as  to  what  they  have  been  formerly  ?  They  bear 
on  their  countenances  the  stamp  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America ; 
nothing  European.  Their  sorceror-like  appearance,  which  they 
give  themselves,  and  by  a  singular  chance,  yet  very  frequent,  of 
the  truth  of  what  they  foretell,  seems  as  if  they  had  just  escaped 
from  the  infernal  regions.  We  ought  to  endeavour  to  find  out 
why  they  acknowledge  neither  a  deity  nor  a  country.  They  pre¬ 
fer  their  wandering  life  to  any  other  ;  to  visit,  one  after  the  other, 
the  small  public-houses  of  Hungary,  and  the  woods  in  the  north¬ 
ern  countries,  and  sometimes  in  the  fields  of  an  empire,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  a  sedentary  and  quiet  life ;  always  making  the  same 
appearance,  and  carrying  with  them  their  discordant  music; 
whether  driven  out,  which  they  scarce  ever  are,  whether  tolerated 
or  encouraged,  they  still  exist.  Their  brilliant  eyes,  the  prompti¬ 
tude  of  their  wit,  announces  talents  for  much  better  things. 
Some  have  been  seen  who  would  feed  on  animals  which  died  of 
themselves;  others  kill  them;  certainly  they  seldom  take  the 
trouble  of  roasting  their  meat ;  nor  is  their  meat  always  fresh, 
exeept  such  as  they  can  steal  as  they  pass  a  butcher’s  shop. 
They  never  act  as  assassins,  though  they  have  often  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  a  forest,  where  bands  of  them  may 
be  met  with,  sitting  over  a  small  fire.  They  are  brave,  when  they 
have  been  taken  by  force  to  serve  in  the  Hungarian  armies;  fear¬ 
ful  of  punishment,  but  not  of  danger.  Their  affections  of  every 
kind,  and  the  multiplication  of  their  species,  are  worth  studying  ; 
when  we  speak  of  a  family  of  gipsies,  it  is  an  union  for  a  time  of 
brothers,  sisters,  father,  and  daughters,  but  never  of  old  grand¬ 
fathers  or  grandmothers ;  perhaps  this  is  the  family  which 
always  travels,  for  there  never  is  any  general  emigration,  even 
from  one  province  to  another.  Scarce  ever  have  been  seen  more 
than  a  dozen  of  these  gipsies  at  a  time ;  this  is  a  general  term, 
from  Egyptian  ;  which  certainly  must  belong  to  them  from 
being  born  in  Egypt;  from  whence  they  probably  spread  into 
Europe  and  Asia.  Among  themselves  they  are  called  Pharaoh  : 
the  mystery  which  they  love  to  conceal  themselves  under,  and 
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tlieir  inexplicable  language  to  tlie  rest  of  the  whole  earth,  serve 
them  wonderfully  well  in  preventing  any  one  from  finding  out  whe¬ 
ther  this  is  a  name  of  raillery,  or  really  that  of  some  individuals. 
There  are  people  who  pretend  that  they  are  emigrants  after  the 
manner  of  Tamerlane,  who,  in  their  flight,  separate  and  spread 
themselves  all  over  tlie  globe.  The  name  of  Bohemians,  which  is 
given  them  almost  all  over  the  continent,  must  always  appear 
misplaced.  There  may  be  reason  to  suppose  it  was  because  Si- 
gismond.  King  of  Bohemia,  gave  passports,  in  the  year  1417>  to 
the  first  who  were  seen  in  Germany,  and  of  whom  it  was  very 
easily  to  get  rid.  Ten  years  after,  the  same  little  band  appeared 
in  France.  At  that  time  it  was  only  composed  of  twelve  peni¬ 
tents  or  pilgrims,  who  were  accompanied  by  hunting  dogs,  and 
never  slept  in  a  bed.  They  had  the  air  of  concealing  high  birth 
and  distinguished  adventures,  affecting  sometimes  to  be  pagans, 
at  another  giving  themselves  out  as  a  remnant  of  the  crusaders, 
but  as  persecuted  by  the  votaries  of  the  cross,  more  than  as 
making  a  part  of  them.  Women  of  oriental  countenances  came, 
no  one  knew  from  whence,  and  joined  them.  They  became  so 
numerous  that  the  provinces  were  alarmed,  where,  however,  they 
divided  in  1560.  The  parliament  condemned  them  to  the  galleys, 
and  they  took  shelter  in  England  ;  but  this  country  was  too  en¬ 
lightened  to  support  them  long. 

The  Italians  name  these  people  Zingari  ;  but  whoever  has 
questioned  them  are  no  farther  advanced.  What  do  they  do  with 
their  old  people  ?  Do  they  render  them  the  same  service  as  those 
who  wish  to  spare  them  the  miseries  attendant  on  age,  or  the 
uselessness  of  their  existence?  Their  mode  of  worship  is  like 
their  creed  ;  they  are  occupied  with  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
When  any  one  speaks  of  it  to  them,  they  look  at  each  other  and 
laugh.  They  are  neither  Jews  nor  Christians  in  regard  to  out¬ 
ward  ceremonies.  Neither  have  they  any  priests,  either  of  Ju¬ 
piter  or  Mahomet.  But  there  is  some  mystery  hidden  among 
them,  and  they  have  a  chief  or  king.  The  unintelligible  language 
they  speak  cannot  be  understood  by  their  neighbours,  in  what¬ 
ever  country  they  may  happen  to  be.  How  do  they  live?  What 
are  they  in  this  world  ?  They  make,  themselves,  the  instruments 
of  music  to  which  they  dance,  and  compose  the  dances  also.  The 
women  who  dance  rub  their  cheeks  over  with  brick-dust ;  and 
their  songs,  their  shouting,  and  dances  are  savage-like  and  mere¬ 
tricious.  The  bacchantes  of  old  might  appear  chaste  in  com¬ 
parison  of  these  possessed  beauties  of  the  Egyptian  race  ;  some 
of  them  are  really  charming ;  and  they  all  have  eyes  of  uncom¬ 
mon  beauty. 
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FAIRY-WOMEN. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Tales  of  Irish  Life.,} 

The  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  JMr.  Galt  have  made  the 
public  familiar  with  the  spae-wife  of  Scotland  ;  and  Otway,  in  his 
impressive,  but  neglected,  tragedy  of  "The  Orphan/’  has  de¬ 
scribed,  with  poetical  minuteness,  the  beau-ideal  of  an  English 
witch  : 

“  Through  a  close  lane,  as  I  pursued  my  journey, 

I  spied  a  wrinkled  hag,  with  age  grown  double, 

Picking  dry  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  herself; 

Her  eyes  with  scalding  rheum  were  galled  and  red  ; 

Cold  palsy  shook  her  head,  her  hands  seemed  withered. 

And  on  her  crooked  shoulders  had  she  wrapt 
The  tattered  remnant  of  an  old  striped  hanging, 

Which  served  to  keep  her  carcass  from  the  cold  ; 

So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her; 

Her  lower  weeds  were  all  o’er  coarsely  patched 
With  different  coloured  rags,  black,  red,  white,  yellow, 

And  seemed  to  speak  variety  of  wretchedness. 

Whether  this  race  of  wrinkled  dames  be  extinct  in  England  I 
know  not ;  but  certainly  the  prototype  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
Ireland ;  modern  witches  there,  like  those  in  Lancashire,  are  re¬ 
markable  for  dimpled  cheeks  and  laughing  eyes,  and  if  they  do 
not  tell  fortunes  they  do  much  better — they  bestow  them.  In 
other  days,  however,  there  were  witches  in  the  land  ;  but  the  wise 
men  of  Kilkenny  seem  to  have  extinguished  the  generation, 
when  they  executed  a  formidable  sybil  of  eighty,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  sweeping  all  the  "luck  of  the  city”  to  the  door  of  her 
son.  Whether  the  fairy  woman  was  ever  identified  with  the 
witch,  antiquaries  have  not  decided :  appearance  is  against  such 
a  conclusion,  for  the  priestess  of  the  "good  people”  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  forbidden  hags,  for  whose  benefit  the  learned 
King  Jammie  so  sedulously  legislated. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  fairy-woman  should  be  either  old  or 
ugly  ;  the  attainment  of  a  certain  age  is  necessary  before  initia¬ 
tion,  but  still  the  cheek  is  healthy,  the  eyes  lively,  and  the  mouth 
free  from  all  unsightly  indention.  She  assumes  no  professional 
costume  ;  rags  and  wrinkles  are  alike  foreign  to  her  profession  ; 
and,  much  to  her  credit  be  it  spoken,  she  essays  to  gain  your 
good  opinion  by  a  strict  attention  to  the  neatness  of  her  habila- 
ments.  In  general,  fairy-women  are  the  best  dressed  among  our 
female  peasantry. 

The  fairy-woman  has  nothing  to  do  with  palmistry  ;  she  cannot 
read  the  future  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  your  hand,  nor  can  she 
consume  her  enemies  with  diseases  that  "kill  by  degrees.” 
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With  the  sable  ministers  of  a  kingdom  never  mentioned  “  to  ears 
polite,”  she  has  no  concern ;  her  business  is  with  spirits  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  complexion.  She  consults  only  with  “little  gentlemen,” 
all  “good  people,”  terms  of  compliment  which  are  enacted  from 
the  peasant’s  fears  rather  than  his  love  ;  and  in  return  for  her 
kindness  they  confer  upon  her  the  useful  powers  of  neutralizing 
fairy  resentment,  and  discovering  stolen  linen.  One  of  them 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  new  police. 

Irish  fairies,  according  to  the  most  credible  authorities,  are  the 
remnant  of  those  fallen  angels  who  stood  midway  between  heaven 
and  hell  when  the  gates  of  both  kingdoms  suddenly  closed.  Like 
the  Persian  peri,  they  belong  to  a  better  kingdom,  and  are  very 
anxious  to  ascertain  when  they  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  it.  As 
yet  they  have  in  vain  interrogated  many  a  goodly  priest.  They 
reside  in  old  forts,  raths,  or  moats,  and  are  a  diminutive  little 
people,  dressed  in  round  caps  and  red  jackets,  much  given  to 
hurling,  and,  though  inclined  to  be  polite  and  civil,  are  easily 
irritated,  and  can  effect,  in  their  anger,  much  mischief.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  people  are  struck  dead,  some  are  para¬ 
lytic  ;  and  for  such  visitations  physicians  assign  many  learned 
causes  ;  but  they  know  nothing  about  the  matter — they  are  the 
works  of  the  fairies !  So  Paddy  believes,  and  the  fairy-woman 
confirms  his  opinion.  Animals,  too,  are  subject  to  various  acci¬ 
dents;  horses  and  sheep  are  exposed  to  many  dieases,  and  cows 
sometimes  refuse  to  give  milk  ;  and  at  other  times  no  labour  at 
the  churn  can  extract  butter  from  the  produce  of  the  dairy.  The 
fairies  have  been  there — the  farmer  flies  to  the  fairy-woman. 

It  is  well  known  to  husbandmen  that  corn  as  well  as  cattle  is 
obnoxious  to  blight;  the  young  blades  turn  yellow  and  wither. 
The  naturalist  would  seek  at  its  root  for  the  presence  of  some 
destructive  worm.  Silly  man,  your  science  deceives  you — the 
fairies  have  breathed  on  the  field.  Call  in  the  fairy-woman. 

Worse  than  all  this,  the  young  and  fond  mother  frequently  finds 
her  plump,  strong,  and  laughing  infant  dwindle  into  a  skeleton — 
a  little  anatomy  of  skin  and  bone— -always  crying,  always  eating, 
yet  never  acquiring  those  looks  of  playful  gladness  and  rosy 
health  which  are  the  remuneration  of  parental  cares.  If  she  ask 
for  a  remedy,  Mr.  Abernethy  would  refer  her  to  his  last  volume, 
chapter  seven ;  but  the  Irish  peasant,  with  not  less  politeness, 
would  advise  her  to  appeal  at  once  to  a  fairy-woman. 

The  fairy-woman  is,  therefore,  a  person  of  some  consequence 
in  Ireland ;  she  is  in  constant  requisition  among  the  peasantry, 
and  is,  like  all  persons  whose  services  are  much  needed,  a  busy 
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bustling  character.  But  though  always  treated  with  marked 
respect  she  is  far  from  being  loved  ;  there  is  a  mystery  about  her 
which  estranges  her  from  her  fellow  beings  ;  they  do  not  willingly 
enter  into  communion  with  her,  for  superstition  has  thrown 
around  her  path  an  awe  and  fear  that  deters  the  simple-minded 
from  courting  her  society.  Her  presence  never  fails  to  impose  a 
disagreeable  restraint,  and  her  neighbours  speak  of  her  in  whis¬ 
pers.  She  seems  to  know  this ;  and  regards  it  as  the  price  of 
her  knowledge.  The  priest  denounces  her,  but  she  appeals  to 
her  cures  where  his  prayers  failed  ;  the  doctor  ridicules  her,  but 
how  often  has  she  been  called  in  where  he  had  been  dismissed. 
Children  view  her  with  dread,  and  she  lives  in  loneliness  :  in  the 
morning  and  evening  she  may  be  seen  on  the  river’s  margin  or 
the  mountain’s  side,  “  culling  of  simples,”  the  skirts  of  her  gown 
drawn  carefully  through  her  pocket-holes,  and  her  short  and 
quilted  petticoat  displaying  her  blue  stockings.  Ever  and  anon 
she  mutters  prayers,  which  the  pious  deem  unhallowed ;  and 
when  she  applies  her  remedies,  their  virtue  depends  on  their 
being  accompanied  with  the  proper  quantity  of  appropriate 
benedictions. 

Though  the  frightful  terrors  of  epilepsy  yield  to  the  potency 
of  her  herbs,  and  thieves  in  vain  attempt  to  baffle  her  detection, 
it  is  in  the  farm-yard  that  her  skill  is  found  most  useful.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  a  whole  dairy  is  bewitched .  Certain  persons 
in  Ireland  are  very  partial  to  fresh  butter,  and  they  are  known  to 
leave  no  arts  untried  to  obtain  it.  The  most  mischievous  of  the 
fairies  grant  them  the  means  either  to  obtain  the  milk  direct 
from  the  cows,  or  give  the  farmer  the  milk  and  deny  him  the 
“  profit,”  alias  the  butter. 

A  dairyman  who  bad  twenty  cows,  lost,  in  the  language  of  the 
peasantry,  “  the  profit  of  them  all their  udders  were  always 
dry,  and  suspecting  that  someone  was  in  the  habit  of  anticipating 
him,  he  resolved  to  watch.  Being  unable  to  obtain  a  four-leaved 
shamrock,  (the  possession  of  which  would  have  at  once  obviated 
the  arts  of  witches  or  fairies,)  he  armed  himself  with  a  long  bar¬ 
relled  gun,  that  had  seen  service  among  the  Buccaniers  of  South 
America.  He  had  not  been  long  concealed  behind  the  ditch — 
Anglicc,  the  hedge — when  he  saw  a  milk-white  hare  trip  over  the 
grass  towards  amuil  cow,  (a  cow  without  horns,)  which  it  imme¬ 
diately  began  to  suck  with  an  industrious  eagerness.  Assured 
that  the  thief  was  within  his  reach,  the  indignant  farmer  fired: 
next  morning  he  tracked  the  delinquent  to  a  neighbouring  house  ; 
the  inhabitants  were  never  suspected  of  such  practices,  but  the 
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marks  of  blood  pointed  to  the  window  through  which  the  white 
hare  must  have  passed  ;  and  in  the  chamber  within,  the  mistress 
of  the  mansion  was  found  in  bed.  The  dialogue  which  ensued 
was  managed  with  considerable  skill  on  both  sides.  The  apolo¬ 
gies  of  the  lady  for  declining  to  rise  appeared  quite  natural ; 
but  the  suspicion  of  the  farmer  was  strong,  and,  accordingly,  he 
very  nngallantly  turned  down  the  clothes,  when,  lo  !  the  limbs 
of  the  recumbent  fair  exhibited  marks  of  recent  gun-shot 
wounds  ! 

On  another  occasion  an  old  woman,  who  lived  in  a  rude  and 
solitary  abode,  (witches  are  always  misanthropes,)  was  observed 
to  frequent  the  market  with  fresh  butter,  although  it  was  notorious 
she  had  neither  new  milch  cow'  nor  stripper.  Her  neighbours, 
however,  had  cows,  but  about  this  time  began  to  lose  the  profits 
of  their  dairies ;  luckily  one  of  them  possessed  a  four-leaved 
shamrock,  and  having  visited  the  dreaded  abode  of  “  decrepit 
age,”  he  found  the  “  ancient  lady”  milking,  behind  the  door,  a 
sturdy  brier,  singing  gaily  all  the  time — 

“  Chew  deaiy,  chew/’  &c. 

In  the  absence  of  long-barrelled  guns  and  four-leaved  sham¬ 
rocks  there  is  another  mode  of  recovering  the  “  profit  of  the 
churn.”  Having  excluded  all  external  light,  and  stopped  every 
aperture  through  which  a  hand  could  be  conveyed,  place  the 
churn,  encircled  with  a  hoop  of  witch-hazel,  in  the  midst  of 
the  floor,  and  commence  churning,  having  first  placed  the  plough- 
colter  in  a  good  “  roaring  turf  fire.”  As  the  steel  and  iron  begin 
to  heat,  the  person  who  stole  the  butter  will  be  heard  outside 
earnestly  soliciting  a  drink  of  water  “  for  the  love  of  God  and 
your  neighbour.”  If  false  humanity  induces  you  to  open  door 
or  window,  the  process  fails;  but  if  you  remain  heedless  of  the 
cries  of  distress,  you  infallibly  recover  the  profits  of  your  dairy. 

All  these,  however,  being  liable  to  failure,  the  best  way  de¬ 
cidedly  is  to  apply ^at  once  to  the  fairy-woman.  Her  skill  suc¬ 
ceeds  when  every  other  art  proves  unavailing. 


LOVE  AND  FRIENDSHIP. 

Love  is  like  the  shadow  seen, 

Where  the  sun  first  lights  the  skies — 
Stretching  then  all  o’er  the  green. 

But  dwindling  as  each  moment  flies. 
Friendship  is  the  shadow  thrown 
When  the  day  its  noon  has  past — 
Increasing  as  life’s  sun  goes  down, 
Even  till  he  looks  his  last. 


E.  H. 
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The  publishing’  season  has  commenced,  and  vve  rejoice  to  find 
ourselves,  before  the  appearance  of  frost  and  snow,  immersed  in 
new  books.  The  poet’s  offering  lies  by  the  side  of  the  traveller’s 
journal,  and  the  delightful  novel  reposes  on  the  cumbrous  tomes 
of  resuscitated  letters  and  memoirs  written  some  “sixty  years 
since.”  Like  a  number  of  well  dressed  dishes,  they  are  all  at¬ 
tractive,  though  not  equally  so  ;  and  as  we  like  something  highly 
seasoned  to  begin  with,  by  way  of  exciting  our  critical  appetite, 
we  shall  commence  with  “The  Diary  and  Correspondence  of 
Philip  Doddridge,  D.D.  illustrative  of  various  particulars  in  his 
life  hitherto  unknown,  with  notices  of  many  of  his  cotemporaries. 
Edited  from  the  original  MSS.  by  his  great-grandson,  J.  Dodd¬ 
ridge  Humphreys,  Esq.”  Dr.  Doddridge,  though  a  “sound 
divine,”  was  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood  :  he  worshipped  other 
angels  than  those  in  heaven,  and,  as  his  very  curious  letters  show, 
was  a  perfect  adept  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  making  love.  Our 
ancestors  were  guileless  people,  and  were  fond  of  salutations.  In 
Saxon  times  shaking  hands  was  a  friendly  practice,  but  the  Nor¬ 
mans  introduced  the  ancient  custom  of  kissing.  It  continued  until 
after  the  Reformation  ;  for  Erasmus  tells  us  that  the  English  ladies 
were  very  beautiful  and  very  agreeable.  When  you  enter,  he 
says,  they  kiss  ;  when  you  are  about  to  depart  they  kiss  you  ;  when 
you  return  from  a  journey  they  kiss  you,  and  when  you  are  going 
to  undertake  one  they  bid  you  a  tender  farewell  by  the  contact  of 
rosy  lips.  This  practice  had  not,  it  appears,  been  entirely  dis¬ 
continued  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Doddridge.  He  was  horn  in  1702, 
and  was  educated  at  St.  Albans.  In  1722  he  was  in  love,  and 
thus  writes  to  a  young  lady  : — “  Your  rules  of  behaviour  are  cer¬ 
tainly  very  judicious  ;  but  the  business  of  kissing  wants  a  little 
further  explanation.  You  tell  me  the  ladies  have  resigned  their 
claim  to  formal  kisses  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  visits.  But  I 
suppose  they  still  allow  of  extemporary  kissing,  which  you  know 
a  man  may  be  led  into  by  a  thousand  circumstances  which  he 
does  not  foresee.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  this  prettv 
amusement  is  entirely  banished  out  of  the  polite  world,  because, 
as  the  apostle  says  in  another  case,  even  nature  itself  teaches  it.” 

He  was  fated  to  be  constantly  in  love,  but  the  fair  objects  of 
his  affection  were  in  general  unkind — they  gave  their  hearts  to 
others,  and  left  the  young  divine  to  seek  consolation  in  sacrificing 
at  another  temple.  In  due  time,  however,  he  entered  the  married 
state,  became  studious,  and  wrote  the  “Family  Expositor.”  The 
very  curious  work  before  us  exhibits  him  as  a  man,  and  in  a  cha- 
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racter  which  may  give  offence  to  over  zealous  people,  though,  for 
our  own  parts,  we  can  see  nothing  in  his  diary  or  letters  that 
can  diminish  his  high  reputation  for  morality  and  piety. 

From  a  chapter  on  love  it  is  natural  that  we  should  turn  to  the 
last  new  novel,  and  we  do  this  the  more  eagerly  since  it  happens 
to  he  from  the  Scott  of  the  new  world.  “  The  Borderers,  or  the 
Wept  of  Wish-ton -Wish/’  by  Mr.  Cooper,  is  a  tale  which  exhibits 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  faults  and  beauties  of  this  popular 
writer.  A  wild  scene  of  Indian  ferocity  he  paints  with  a  power 
and  originality  quite  delightful,  and  he  describes  with  great 
energy  and  effect  events  which  call  forth  the  strong  passions  of 
the  soul.  The  sea  and  its  associations  are  quite  familiar  to  him, 
and  he  never  appears  more  at  home  than  amongst  the  red  men  of 
the  woods.  But  when  he  quits  these  scenes,  which  no  novelist 
but  himself  has  successfully  trodden,  his  deficiency  as  a  painter 
of  manners  becomes  evident.  He  is  aakward  in  a  drawing-room, 
and  of  polished  life  he  knows  but  little.  His  humour  is  particu¬ 
larly  dull,  and  his  wit  is  by  no  means  exciting.  The  reader  cannot 
laugh  with — he  may  sometimes  feel  inclined  to  laugh  at  him.  His 
novels,  however,  are  always  read  with  interest — they  relate  to 
untried  scenes,  and  the  last  one  is  certainly  quite  as  powerful  and 
entertaining  as  any  of  its  predecessors. 

“  The  Son  and  the  Ward,  or  Selfishness  Corrected,”  by  Ma¬ 
rianne  Parrott,  is  a  tale  for  youth  ;  and  we  have  seldom  read  one 
better  calculated  to  obtain  its  object.  Selfishness  has  never  be¬ 
fore  been  made  to  look  more  unamiable. 

Having  entered  the  nursery,  we  may  as  well  mention  a  few  other 
new  books  which  merit  the  notice  of  our  young  friends.  Mrs. 
Mangnall  has  just  published  an  improved  edition  of  her  “  His¬ 
torical  and  Miscellaneous  Questions  for  the  Use  of  young  People, 
with  a  selection  of  British  and  General  Biography;”  and  as  the 
merit  of  this  work  is  well  known,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that 
the  additional  matter  now  introduced  gives  it  an  increased  value. 
“Historical  Recollections  of  Henry  of  Monmouth,  and  other 
eminent  characters,”  by  the  author  of  James  II.  ought  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  preceding  ;  and  that  little  readers  may  understand  the 
matter  even  of  little  volumes,  we  would  recommend  them  “  First 
Lessons  in  English  Grammar,”  by  M.  A.  Allison,  a  very  small 
and  very  concise,  but  a  very  intelligible  treatise  on  a  very  neces¬ 
sary  science. 

As  usual,  amongst  new  works,  books  of  travel  bear  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion.  The  spirit  of  adventure  transports  our  countrymen  into 
every  region  of  the  earth,  and  we  have  now  on  our  table  “Travels 
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in  Chaldea,”  by  Captain  Robert  Mignam,  and  “  Travels  in 
Mexico,”  by  Lieutenant  R.  W.  H.  Hardy.  The  first  is  the  ac¬ 
count  of  a  journey  from  Bussorah  to  Bagdad,  Hillah,  and  Baby¬ 
lon,  performed  on  foot  in  1827 ;  and  though  the  route  had  been 
often  trodden,  Captain  Mignam  has  contrived  to  make  his  book 
very  interesting.  His  research  in,  and  description  of,  the  ruins 
of  Babylon,  will  gratify  the  curious,  and  his  account  of  Arab 
manners  is  somewhat  new.  The  simple  manners  ascribed  to 
these  people  no  longer  exist.  We  might  ask,  were  their  manners 
ever  simple?  We  suspect  not:  untamed  nature  has  little  at¬ 
tractive  about  it,  and  Captain  Mignam  saw  nothing  calculated  to 
make  him  enamoured  of  the  desert. 

Mr.  Hardy  describes  regions  equally  wild,  and  a  people  hardly 
less  singular.  In  1825  he  visited  Mexico  as  the  agent  of  a  “  Pearl 
Fishery  Company,’’  which  turned  out,  like  all  South  American 
schemes,  perfectly  delusive.  The  only  tangible  result  of  the 
speculation  is  the  work  before  us,  and  one  more  uninteresting  we 
have  seldom  read.  Mr.  Hardy  travelled  some  thousand  miles 
through  the  republic,  saw  every  variety  of  character,  was  ship¬ 
wrecked  on  an  unknown  coast,  and  was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
naked  Indians.  Notwithstanding  the  length  of  his  rides  and  the 
romantic  nature  of  his  perils,  he  has  contrived  to  make  his  narra¬ 
tive  dull,  dry,  and  tedious.  His  description  of  scenery  conveys 
nothing  distinct  to  the  mind,  and  he  forgets  that  his  readers  can¬ 
not  possibly  understand  his  brief  allusions.  We  gather  from  his 
book,  however,  that  the  Mexicans  are  not  very  learned  or  very, 
rich,  and  that  the  ladies  are  not  all  beautiful.  While  in  the  city 
of  Mexico  he  went  to  a  ball.  “  The  assembly,”  he  says,  “  which 
was  held  in  the  town-hall,  was  numerously  attended.  The  rooms, 
which  are  large,  were  well  lighted,  and  when  we  arrived  the  ball 
had  already  commenced,  and  the  sound  of  the  music,  together 
with  the  gay  dresses  of  the  ladies,  formed  an  agreeable  contrast 
with  the  cheerless  hotels  in  which  we  had  lodged  since  we  left 
Mexico.  One  of  the  masters  of  the  ceremonies  received  us  with 
great  politeness,  and  conducted  us  to  seats  which  were  arranged 
on  each  side  of  the  room  in  a  double  column  ;  the  musicians 
being  placed  at  one  end.  When  I  entered,  the  delighted  com¬ 
pany  were  threading  the  difficult  mazes  of  a  Spanish  country 
dance  with  characteristic  slowness  and  precision.  To  this  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  waltz  ;  and  if  the  men  were  stiff  and  formal  in  their 
movements,  the  languishing  attitudes  into  which  the  young  ladies 
threw  themselves,  and  which,  out  of  Mexico,  might  have  been 
deemed  highly  indelicate,  but  which  passed  here  for  winning 
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gracefulness,  certainly  made  ample  amends.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  abundantly  ridiculous  in  the  contortions  of  the  body,  where 
the  head,  for  example,  was  made  to  repose  on  the  hand,  whilst 
the  elbow  was  supported  on  the  extended  arm  of  the  fair  one’s 
partner,  after  which  another  attitude  was  assumed,  and  her  eyes 
rested  on  the  floor.  The  next  minute  they  were  raised  to  the 
ceiling,  which  movement  was  succeeded  by  a  severe  frown.  It 
was,  indeed,  intended  to  be  descriptive  of  every  passion  from  love 
to  hate — from  admiration  to  contempt — ‘  From  grave  to  gay, 
from  gentle  to  severe  !’  But  description  would  fail  of  giving  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  effect  produced.  I  had  not  for  a  long  time 
been  so  much  amused,  and  felt  quite  angry  when  supper  was  an¬ 
nounced. ^ 

“  Stories  of  Waterloo,  and  other  Tales,”  are  the  production  of 
an  intelligent  and  vivacious  mind.  They  bear  ample  marks  of 
originality,  and  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  deeply  interest¬ 
ing.  The  writer’s  style  is  not  very  polished,  but  there  is  a  strength 
and  feeling  about  it  which  atones  for  any  lack  of  author-craft. 
The  least  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
field  of  Waterloo.  Military  details  are  out  of  place  in  a  book  of 
amusement. 

“The  Alpenstock;  or.  Sketches  of  Swiss  Scenery  and  Man¬ 
ners,”  is  the  work  of  a  young  traveller,  enthusiastic  and  pious. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  some  beautiful  engravings  oil  wood  ; 
and  the  details,  though  sometimes  puerile,  are,  in  general,  amusing 
and  instructive.  The  Swiss  peasantry,  we  regret  to  learn,  are  no 
longer  those  innocent  shepherds  which  the  sentimental  have  de¬ 
picted  :  they  are  too  often  mendacious  and  mean,  prodigal  and 
vicious.  This  our  author  thinks  is  owing  to  the  recent  inroads  of 
travellers,  who  have  corrupted  their  simplicity.  Perhaps  they 
were  never  really  more  virtuous  than  they  are  at  present. 

Roby’s  “Traditions  of  Lancashire”  is  a  very  delightful  volume, 
and  we  know  not  whether  to  praise  most  the  matter  or  the  picto¬ 
rial  illustrations.  The  plates  are  well  executed,  and  the  traditions 
themselves  are  full  of  romance  and  historical  associations.  They 
relate  to  stories  which  the  dignity  of  history  has  rejected  as  apo¬ 
cryphal,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  popularly  regarded  as  not 
less  true  than  better-attested  facts.  They  are  all  pleasingly  told, 
and  serve  to  throw  much  light  on  the  darkness  of  other  times. 

Miss  Landon,  after  a  long  silence,  which  we  trust  was  not  im¬ 
posed  by  the  severity  of  some  of  her  critics,  has  favoured  the 
world  with  another  volume  of  poems,  entitled  “  The  Venetian 
Bracelet ;  the  Lost  Pleiad  ;  the  History  of  the  Lyre,  &c.”  Like 
her  former  productions  these  poems  are  super-saturated,  as  die- 
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mists  would  say,  with  fancy  of  a  very  poetical  kind.  Sober  readers 
will  object  to  the  exuberance  of  her  imagination,  but  those  who 
love  to  tolerate  the  very  excesses  of  gifted  spirits  will  excuse  her 
judgment  and  applaud  her  talent.  The  first  tale  is  very  elabo¬ 
rately  wrought  out,  and  the  second  is  a  very  sublime  story, 
pleasingly  and  poetically  told.  Some  of  the  minor  pieces  we  have 
read  before. 

Of  a  very  different  nature  is  “  Cuma,  the  Warrior-Bard  of  Erin, 
and  other  Poems, ”  by  John  Richard  Best,  the  author  of  “  Transal¬ 
pine’7  and  "Transrhenane  Memoirs.”  Great  talents  are  here 
under  the  control  of  an  excellent  judgment;  and  a  rich  fancy  is 
restrained  by  a  judicious  art.  Mr.  Best  is  familiar  with  those  per¬ 
fect  models  which  the  ancients  bequeathed  us,  but  he  is  not  less 
imbued  with  that  original  spirit  of  creation  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  render  poetry  attractive.  “  Cuma”  is  a  tale  of  Italy, 
with  the  locations  of  which  Mr.  Best  is  well  acquainted  ;  it  is  an 
interesting  story,  and  full  of  poetical  beauties.  The  title  of  the 
second  indicates  the  spot  where  the  scene  is  laid  ;  but,  as  we  have 
left  ourselves  little  room  for  extracts,  we  must  be  content  with 
one  of  the  minor  poems  : — 

GISELA  OF  RUD  ESC  HEIM. 

Sir  Knight  !  why  speak  that  angry  word  2 
She  may  not  take  the  veil — 

Her  youthful  heart  has  kindly  heard 
A  lover’s  gentle  tale. 

Thou  woukl’st  enforce  thy  cruel  vow  1 
Away  1 — the  torrent  roars  below — 

The  rocks  are  steep — 

The  waters  sweep 

In  eddies  strong  and  loud  and  deep ! 

Why  rests  the  boatman  on  his  oar 
When  evening  twilight  lowers'? 

See  !  See  !  her  form  aerial  soar 
Above  those  ruined  tow’ers  ! 

And  hark  ! — the  wild  and  plaintive  sound 
That  thrills  the  misty  air  around — 

He  hoists  his  sail, 

The  mournful  tale 
Still  sighs  along  the  echoing  vale. 


LETTERS  FROM  LONDON.— NO.  VI. 

My  dear  Julia — The  town,  as  you  rightly  surmise,  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  fill  ;  but  as  parliament,  according  to  report,  will  not  meet 
for,  as  they  term  it,  the  dispatch  of  business,  until  February,  we 
need  not  expect  the  fashionable  season  to  commence  before  that 
period  of  abstinence  when  our  pious  ancestors  were  wont  to 
spend  their  time,  not  at  routs  and  balls,  but  in  prayer  and  fasting. 
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Our  nobility  have  of  late  grown  economical :  prodigality  is  very 
properly  regarded  as  quite  unfashionable,  and,  accordingly,  our 
prudent  gentry  brave  the  terrors  of  December  snows  in  their 
crazy  mansions,  rather  than  venture  into  town  at  the  risk  of  being 
obliged  to  give  parties  at  Christmas.  If  invited  they  must  in¬ 
vite  ;  expenses  would  naturally  follow,  the  fashionable  season 
would  be  prolonged,  and  the  capacity  of  supporting  their  station 
greatly  diminished  among  those  who  have  only  limited  incomes. 

As  yet  their  absence  is  not  felt,  except  by  the  shopkeepers. 
Our  theatres  are  crowded  to  excess  every  night;  and  two  rival 
stars  are  contending  for  the  ascendency  at  Drury  Lane  and  ' 
Covent  Garden.  Miss  Phillips  has  won  golden  opinions  from  the 
judicious,  but  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  has  made  what  is  theatrically 
called  a  “  decided  hit.”  She  appeared  at  Covent  Garden  on 
Monday,  October  the  5th,  when  the  house  opened  for  the  season, 
in  the  character  of  “Juliet,”  and  displayed  so  much  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  talent,  that  the  audience  had  no  hesitation  in  acknow¬ 
ledging  that  another  Siddons  had  arisen  to  dignify  the  drama,  and 
delight  the  admirers  of  the  histrionic  art.  She  is  not  yet  eighteen, 
but  very  tall  and  full  for  her  years,  bearing  in  the  contour  of  her 
person  a  close  resemblance  to  her  celebrated  aunt,  Mrs.  Siddons. 
There  was  in  the  circumstances  attending  her  debut  much  to  con¬ 
ciliate  criticism  :  the  house  had  been  unfortunate,  her  father  had 
suffered  from  the  mismanagement  of  the  theatre,  and  she  bore  a 
name  and  was  allied  to  those  whom  all  true  play-goers  remem¬ 
bered  with  delight.  These  things  did  her  no  disservice  ;  but, 
apart  from  all  other  advantages,  her  talents  are  of  a  nature  to 
command  and  secure  applause.  The  world,  after  all,  is  not  un¬ 
generous  ;  the  reception  given  this  young  lady  showed  that  there 
are  still  generous  spirits  in  it ;  and  I  could  not  help  envying  her 
father’s  feelings  when  he  came  forward  to  announce  the  rq)e- 
tition  of  the  play.  A  few  nights  afterwards  Mrs.  Siddons  at¬ 
tended  to  witness  her  niece’s  performance.  The  old  lady  was 
much  gratified.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  talent  perpetuated  in  a 
family. 

This  house  had  also  the  honour  of  submitting  to  its  frequenters 
the  first  dramatic  novelty  of  the  season,  from  the  pen  of  Miss  J. 
Hill,  a  lady  who  has  published  some  poems  of  great  merit.  It 
was  entitled  “  The  First  of  May,  or  a  Royal  Love  Match.”  The 
story  was  borrowed  from  Harry  Neele’s  “  Romance  of  History,”* 
and  details  the  wooing  and  marriage  of  Edward  IV.  The  play 
was  a  bustling  one,  but  there  was  no  attempt  at  depicting  cha- 


*  The  story  is  entitled,  “  Wooing  at  Grafton.” 
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racter,  except  in  the  case  of  the  royal  wooer,  who  is  exhibited 
needlessly  immoral  and  loose.  It  was  very  well  received. 

Drury  Lane,  in  the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  so  much  un¬ 
expected  attraction,  has  put  forth  all  its  strength  to  delight  and 
instruct.  On  Wednesday,  October  the  14th,  a  new  tragedy, 
under  the  title  of  “  Epicharis,”  was  performed  with  considerable 
applause.  The  story  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Rome,  and 
the  author  has  contrived  to  introduce  much  novelty  as  to  stage 
effect,  particularly  in  the  last  scene.  It  is  the  production  of  Mr. 
Lister,  the  author  of  “  Granby/’  and  other  fashionable  novels, 
and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  him  that  he  was  indebted  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  great  world  to  the  opportunities  afforded  him 
as  tutor  in  a  nobleman’s  family.  The  airy  nothings,  however, 
which  delight  in  a  novel  will  not  do  in  a  tragedy,  and  Mr.  Lister 
owed  his  success  on  the  present  occasion  to  the  efforts  of  the  per¬ 
formers.  Mr.  Young  acquitted  himself  ably  in  the  character  of  a 
manly  tribune,  and  Miss  Phillips’  acting  in  the  part  of  the  heroine 
left  the  audience  nothing  to  desire. 

The  strength  of  the  company  at  this  house  has  been  increased 
by  the  acquisition  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  Mr.  Iueledon,  son  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  vocalist,  Miss  Faucit,  and  Miss  Mordaunt.  Mr.  Incledon 
and  Miss  Faucit  are  both  new  to  the  stage  ;  but  they  are  likely  to 
become  its  ornaments  ;  and  Miss  Mordaunt  fills  a  chasm  that  was 
much  deplored  in  genteel  comedy.  She  is  a  lady  of  decided 
talents,  and  must  become  a  favourite. 

Matthews  and  Yates  have  opened  the  Adelphi  for  the  season, 
and  cannot  fail  to  be,  as  heretofore,  successful.  The  “  Monsieur 
Mallet’’  of  Matthews  is  the  finest  piece  of  acting  which  /,  at  least, 
have  ever  witnessed.  It  is  oppressively  affecting. 

The  minor  theatres  are  very  successful.  “  Black-eyed  Susan” 
has  run  its  hundred  nights  at  the  Surrey,  and  promises  to  last  as 
many  more. 

The  literary  world  is  full  of  flying  reports  and  novel  specula¬ 
tions.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  according  to  an  elaborate  calculation,  is 
to  clear  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  the  new  edition  of  his 
novels  ;  and  Longman  and  Co.  have  agreed,  if  we  credit  report,  to 
give  Mr.  Moore  a  thousand  guineas  for  a  history  of  Ireland,  in  one 
pocket  volume  ;  while  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  to  have  two  thousand 
for  a  history  of  Scotland,  in  two;  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  three 
thousand  for  a  history  of  England  in  three.  This  is  not  only  im¬ 
probable,  but  impossible  ;  for,  as  the  work  (Dr.  Lardner’s  Cy¬ 
clopedia)  is  to  sell  for  five  shillings  a  volume,  more  than  ten 
thousand  copies  would  go  to  pay  the  authors  and  printer,  and  a 
tale  of  five  thousand,  I  understand,  is  not  to  be  calculated  on. 
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EVENING  DIIESS. 

A  dress  of  pink  gros  de  Naples,  with  a  broad  hem  round  the 
border,  headed  by  a  beautiful  embroidery  in  white  floize  silk. 
The  corsage  cl  Yelva,  with  full,  short  sleeves,  surmounted  by  a 
double  frill-mancheron  of  the  same  material,  edged  with  narrow 
blond.  The  hair  is  arranged  in  curls,  and  in  elevated  bows  on 
the  summit.  Full-blown  Provence  roses,  without  foliage,  are 
very  elegantly  disposed  among  the  loops  of  hair  and  the  curls. 
Long  ear-pendants  of  wrought  gold,  and  a  necklace  of  rows  of 
pearls,  twisted,  form  the  chief  ornaments  of  this  dress  ;  but,  in 
the  centre  of  the  bust,  is  one  very  valuable,  consisting  of  a  large 
splendid  ruby-brooch,  in  a  lozenge  form,  set  round  with  pearls  ; 
these  latter  costly  articles  also  compose  the  buckle,  which  fastens 
the  belt  round  the  waist,  in  front. 

WALKING  DRESS. 

A  high  dress  of  lavender-coloured  gros  de  Naples,  with  a  broad 
hem  round  the  border,  headed  by  a  trimming  of  strawberry-leaves, 
of  the  same  material,  pinked  at  the  edges.  The  body  is  made 
quite  plain,  and  surmounted  at  the  throat  by  a  full  ruff  of  lace  : 
the  sleeves  a  Vimbecille,  confined  at  the  wrists  by  a  cuff  ruffled  on 
each  side  with  lace.  Quadruple  mancherons  surmount  the 
sleeves.  The  hat  worn  with  this  dress  is  of  celestial-blue  gros 
des  Indes,  trimmed  with  riband  of  the  same  colour. 

GENERAL  MONTHLY  STATEMENT  OF  FASHION. 

We  are  happy  to  see  the  heretofore  very  violent  predilection  for 
French  fashions  rather  on  the  decline,  and  the  chastened  elegance 
of  original  English  costume  taking  their  place.  Borrowed  graces 
never  sit  well  on  any  one  ;  and  the  lovely  visages  of  our  fair 
countrywomen  are  too  often  disguised  by  what  to  a  French 
countenance  may,  perhaps,  be  becoming. 

The  fashion  of  the  hats  and  bonnets  have  varied  but  little  since 
last  month  ;  many  ladies  still  wear  the  broad  and  splendid  blond 
attached  to  their  silk  bonnets,  which  forms  a  complete  demi- 
veil;  indeed,  so  much  does  the  fondness  for  white  blond  predomi¬ 
nate,  that  we  have  seen  some  ladies  destroy  ali  the  beauty  of  this 
truly  elegant  appendage,  by  adding  to  it  a  long  veil  of  the  same 
costly  texture.  Young  ladies,  cheered  by  a  few  mild  days  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  have  adopted  white  crape  bonnets,  lined  and  trimmed  with 
rose-coloured  satin  ;  and  fine  Leghorn  bonnets,  with  a  black  veil, 
are  much  in  favour  with  them  for  the  morning  promenade.  Satin 
bonnets  for  the  demi-saison,  for  which  no  out-door  head  covering 
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can  be  more  appropriate,  are  very  much  in  favour  :  it  is  too  early 
for  velvet,  though  one  or  two  have  made  their  appearance  on  fe¬ 
males  very  much  devoted  to  fashion  ;  they  are,  however,  evidently 
those  of  last  winter,  and  there  is  nothing  novel  made  yet  of  that 
winter  material.  The  hats  are  trimmed  with  broad  riband  in 
large  hows  ;  and  those  of  white  figured  satin  are  worn  only  in 
carriages,  where  we  have  seen  a  few  ornamented  with  feathers  ; 
the  lining  and  ribands  used  with  these  hats  are  coloured. 

Over  high  dresses,  very  large  muslin  pelerines  continue  to  be 
worn,  and  when  the  weather  is  chill  they  are  an  accompaniment 
to  the  black  velvet  pelerine,  or  the  pelisse,  where  they  are  a  use¬ 
less  addition,  and  from  the  breadth  they  impart  to  the  bust  and 
shoulders  are  very  unbecoming;  but  as  expence  in  dress  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  these  cannot  fail  of  being  admired,  as  they  are  of 
the  finest  India  muslin,  very  richly  embroidered,  and  trimmed  in 
addition  all  round  by  a  superb  broad  lace  of  the  most  exquisite 
fineness  of  texture,  and  elegance  of  pattern.  The  new  pelisses  of 
gros  de  Naples  are  madefin  the  tunique  style,  with  double  bias 
folds  round  the  border,  and  down  each  side  of  the  skirt  in  front. 
The  body  is  plain,  and  made  without  cape  or  collar,  one  of  tulle 
or  lace  being  worn  next  the  throat ;  the  sleeves  of  those  we  have 
seen  at  present  are  enormously  large.  Cloaks,  those  very  use¬ 
ful  out-door  coverings,  will,  though  now  in  very  general  favour, 
we  fear  soon  lose  it,  as  they  threaten  to  become  very  common, 
from  the  very  low  price  those  bear  which  are  even  of  gros  de 
Naples.  We  have  seen  a  very  beautiful  cloak,  however,  prepared 
for  a  wealthy  lady  of  fashion,  which,  from  its  expense,  cannot 
very  easily  be  obtained  :  it  was  of  black  velvet,  lined  throughout 
with  white  satin,  and  trimmed  at  the  border  by  a  broad  layer  of 
real  ermine,  of  which  beautiful  and  rare  fur  a  handsome  pelerine 
cape  was  composed. 

Many  long  sleeves,  particularly  at  friendly  dinner  parties,  and 
social  evening  meetings,  are  of  a  very  moderate  and  diminished 
size  ;  they  have  a  manelieron  en  baril,  slashed  in  the  Spanish 
fashion,  with  the  slashes  on  coloured  dresses  filled  in  by  white 
satin.  Fringes,  as  trimmings,  are  more  in  favour  than  they  were 
for  some  time  after  their  first  appearance;  they  are  generally 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  broad  hem  which  surrounds  the  border 
of  the  dress,  and  have  a  very  rich  and  beautiful  appearance  ;  we 
are  sorry  to  see  they  are  not  more  universally  adopted.  Morning 
dresses  still  continue  to  be  of  printed  muslin  or  chintz,  and  the 
white  dresses,  so  much  in  favour  this  last  very  unpropitious 
summer  for  such  snowy  robes,  seem  gradually  and  very  reluct- 
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antly  about  to  take  their  departure.  Canezou  spencers  of  muslin, 
over  a  petticoat  of  coloured  gros  de  Naples,  still  form  a  favourite 
home  costume,  for  which  such  a  dress  now  is,  certainly,  only 
fitted.  The  most  approved  way,  at  present,  of  trimming-  dresses 
of  gros  de  Naples,  is  either  with  two  very  broad  stiffened  folds  in 
bias  at  the  border,  or  $ith  a  broad  hem  as  high  as  the  knee, 
headed  by  a  ruche,  or  two  very  narrow  flounces,  one  falling  over 
the  other.  Evening  dresses,  as  well  as  those  for  the  ball-room, 
are  of  figured,  coloured  crape,  a  very  beautiful  article  ;  the  pat¬ 
terns  generally  are  in  stripes  of  flowers ;  they  are  most  admired 
when  of  rose-colour,  and  are  either  worn  over  white  satin,  or  a 
slip  of  the  same  colour,  in  satin,  as  the  crape. 

Young  ladies  wear  their  hair  arranged  in  various  ways,  but  the 
most  prevalent  is  in  curls  and  bows,  not  much  elevated  on  the 
summit ;  many,  however,  have  innumerable  ringlets  on  each  side 
of  the  face,  while  a  few  others  have  neither  curls  nor  ringlets; 
but  the  bands  across  the  forehead,  which  are  short  at  the  ears, 
form  the  portion  of  a  bow,  which  has  a  slight  elevation  in  front 
of  the  summit  of  the  head,  where  another  loop  of  hair  behind  in¬ 
clines  obliquely  towards  the  left  side  ;  this  head-dress  happened, 
the  first  time  we  saw  it,  to  be  adopted  by  a  very  pretty  young 
lady,  to  whom  it  was  infinitely  becoming.  The  caps  are  very 
large,  but  are  made  with  much  taste,  and  are  truly  becoming  ; 
they  -are  either  of  the  turban  kind,  in  doubled  gauze,  or  tulle  in 
bias,  with  flowers  lying  on  the  hair,  and  diversified  with  white  or 
coloured  satin  riband,  or  they  have  three  borders  of  very  rich 
white  blond,  turned  back,  and  finished  next  the  hair  by  a  pink 
satin  rouleau  ;  above  this  are  ornaments  of  riband,  slightly  looped, 
which  mingle  elegantly  among  the  blond,  and  form  a  very  charm¬ 
ing  head-dress.  Turbans  are  of  striped  gauze,  either  white  or 
coloured ;  they  are  worn  plain,  except  at  dress  parties,  when  they 
are  ornamented  with  white  feathers. 

The  colours  most  admired  are  pink,  slate-colour,  myrtle-green, 
amber,  royal-blue,  Spanish-brown,  and  light-blue. 

SIBotses  oe  Parts;. 

FRENCH  HOME  COSTUME. 

A  dress  of  white  organdy,  with  a  broad  hem,  headed  by  three 
rows  of  large  spots,  worked  in  scarlet  crewel.  Corsage  a  la  Se~ 
vigne,  and  sleeves  a  Vimbecille.  The  hair  elegantly  disposed  in 
crossed  curls  next  the  face,  and  a  few  light  loops  on  the  summit 
of  the  head,  with  two  or  three  garden-poppies  of  a  scarlet  colour. 
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Necklace  and  ear-rings  of  rubies,  set  a  V antique.  This  dress  is 
proper  for  receiving  parties  of  friends  at  home. 

WALKING  DRESS. 

A  dress  of  ethereal-blue  gros  de  Naples,  with  a  very  broad  hem 
round  the  border  of  the  skirt,  finished  at  Ihe  head  in  points,  above 
which  are  cordons  of  silk  passementerie.  A  canezou  spencer 
covers  the  body,  of  embroidered  tulle,  with  stripes  formed  of 
rouleaux  of  satin,  either  blue  or  rose-colour.  The  sleeves  are 
a  Vimbecille,  the  same  as  the  dress,  and  are  confined  at  the  wrists 
by  broad  bracelets  of  white  and  gold  enamel.  Above  the  brace¬ 
let  is  a  very  full  ruffle  of  fluted  lace.  Mancherons  of  fine  lace 
surmount  the  sleeves,  with  a  bow  of  pink  or  blue  riband,  and  a 
ruff  of  lace  and  of  riband,  the  same  colour  as  the  above  bows, 
intermingled,  surrounds  the  throat.  The  hat  is  of  pink  satin, 
very  much  ornamented  beneath  the  brim,  with  blond  and  riband. 
In  the  front  of  the  crown  is  placed  a  bouquet  of  lilacs,  a  la 
Princesse. 

STATEMENT  OF  FASHIONS  AT  PARIS,  IN  OCTOBER,  1829. 

White  dresses  are  still  worn  at  the  theatres,  either  of  muslin 
or  organdy,  on  evenings  where  the  ladies  of  France  are  always 
pares ;  such  as  at  the  first  representation  of  a  new  piece,  or  at  the 
benefit  of  a  favourite  performer.  Dresses  of  cashmere  and  of 
reps  silk  have  appeared  on  some  ladies  of  fashion,  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  much  in  favour  this  winter.  Chintzes  are  in  uni¬ 
versal  request,  either  in  home  or  half-dress.  A  new  material, 
however,  has  been  seen  lately  of  a  mixture  of  silk  and  stuff,  called 
gros  de  Chine;  dresses  of  this  kind  are  worn  very  short;  a  pele¬ 
rine,  the  same  as  the  dress,  is  generally  worn  with  it :  the  cor¬ 
sages  are  made  quite  plain;  and  the  skirt,  instead  of  being 
gathered  full  round  the  waist,  is  laid  in  flat,  large  plaits.  Muslin 
dresses  have  so  long  been  in  favour  that  they  appeared  lately  at 
the  races  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  ;  but  they  had  a  very  chill  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  the  contrast  to  the  fur  tippets  worn  with  them  ren¬ 
dered  the  adoption  ridiculous.  On  white  crape  dresses  for  the 
full  dress  evening  party,  gold  and  silver  fringe  form  the  favourite 
trimmings  ;  and  for  a  gown  of  cherry-coloured  velvet  lately  be¬ 
spoke,  is  an  elegant  fringe  now  making  of  small  white  beads. 
The  gowns  are  often  made  en  tunique,  particularly  those  of  crape 
or  gauze. 

It  is  expected  that  velvet  and  satin  cloaks  will  be  much  worn 
this  winter  ;  at  present  the  cloaks,  which  are  very  general  for 
out-door  costume,  are  of  gros  de  Naples  ;  they  are  made  with  a 
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large  square  cape,  which  descends  as  low  as  the  elbows,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  rich  twisted  fringe.  The  pelisses  are  also  of 
gros  de  Naples:  several  of  these  are  made  with  a  large  pelerine 
cape,  and  turn  back,  leaving  an  opening  in  front,  which  discovers 
a  chemisette  of  fine  lawn,  laid  in  plaits  and  fastened  down  the 
front  by  three  buttons,  like  the  shirt  of  a  man  ;  with  this  desha- 
bille  the  ruffles  should  also  be  of  pleated  lawn,  and  the  wristband 
fastened  by  two  buttons  of  the  same  kind  as  those  on  the  chemi¬ 
sette. 

Berets  in  the  Italian  shape,  as  they  were  worn  last  winter,  are 
favourite  head-dresses  :  they  are  generally  of  rose-coloured  or 
of  white  crape.  Blond  caps  are  universal,  particularly  at  the 
theatres;  they  have  very  few  ornaments.  Some  have  open  cauls, 
formed  in  treillage  work,  of  satin,  which  discover  the  hair  ele¬ 
gantly  arranged.  Small  branches  of  flowers  support  the  borders 
in  front.  The  most  elegant  of  these  caps  have  lappets  of  blond, 
which  fall  over  the  bust ;  many  ladies  wear  them  drawn  through 
their  sash.  The  hair  is  often  arranged  in  the  following  manner: 
one  very  broad  plait  surrounds  the  summit  of  the  head  till  it 
forms  a  kind  of  basket ;  from  the  centre  of  which  a  few  ringlets 
seem  to  escape;  these  are  sometimes  intermingled  with  branches 
of  flowers.  Dress  hats  are  of  crape,  ornamented  with  rose-co¬ 
loured  feathers,  placed  a  P  Anglaise ;  that  is  in  the  style  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  plume. 

The  new  hats,  whether  of  sarsnet,  gros  de  Naples,  or  figured 
velvet,  are  all  in  broad  stripes  of  various  colours  on  one  ground  : 
figured  gauzes  are  often  of  this  pattern.  The  designs  on  figured 
satin  hats  are  generally  stripes  in  zig-zag.  The  trimming  on  the 
striped  hats  often  consists  of  cocks’  feathers  of  different  colours  : 
they  are  made  up  in  the  form  of  large  tulips,  and  are  placed  one 
above  the  other.  Hats  of  plush  silk  are  trimmed  with  ribands 
having  very  broad  stripes,  violet  on  white,  or  green  on  violet. 
Hats  of  black  satin  are  lined  with  pongeau  velvet,  with  stripes  en 
musique ,  in  black.  There  are  to  be  seen  a  great  number  of  satin 
bonnets,  the  ground  white  with  very  broad  stripes  of  blue;  they 
are  trimmed  with  satin  riband  of  a  pale  blue,  on  which  are  bro¬ 
caded  small  coronet-wreaths  of  flowers.  Hats  of  light-green  are 
lined  with  black  satin,  and  ornamented  with  tassel-fringe-feathers 
of  green  and  black.  A  hat  of  blue  watered  gros  de  Naples  is 
sometimes  seen  lined  and  ornamented  in  the  same  way,  the 
plumage  blue  and  black. 

The  colours  most  approved  are  blue,  pongeau,  light-green, 
rose-colour,  lilac,  and  cherry-colour. 
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DR.  DODDRIDGE. 

Assured  by  the  wisest  of  mankind  that  there  is  a  time  and 
place  for  all  things,  we  have  never  imagined  that  every  subject 
was  suited  to  the  “  Ladies  Museum.”  Those  abstruse  inquiries 
which  are  at  once  important  and  serious,  we  have  abandoned  to 
those  among  our  cotemporaries  who  profess  to  discuss  such 
weighty  matters,  and  have  concerned  ourselves  only  about  those 
lighter  graces  of  literature  which  are  calculated  to  instruct 
through  the  medium  of  amusement.  The  “  gentle  tale,”  and  the 
stanzas  “made  to  a  lady’s  eyebrow,”  form  the  most  attractive  ar¬ 
ticles  in  our  bill  of  entertainment;  and  although  our  present 
number  is  embellishe'd  with  the  portrait  of  a  “  grave  divine,”  we 
trust  our  fair  readers  will  not  suppose  that  we  are  about  to  read 
them  a  homily  upon  devotion.  Dr.  Doddridge  was  a  pious  man, 
but  he  knew  that  life  could  not  all  be  spent  in  prayer,  and  there¬ 
fore  frequently  indulged  in  the  discussion  of  other  subjects  than 
those  of  religion.  Our  brief  notice  last  month  of  his  “  Diary  and 
Correspondence  ”  must,  we  imagine,  have  excited  in  our  readers  a 
strong  desire  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  his  private  conduct,  and  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  the 
details  we  are  about  to  give  do  not  prove  singularly  interesting. 
The  work  from  which  we  draw  our  information  consists  of 
letters  and  a  diary.  The  last  is  extremely  valuable,  but  far  less 
curious  than  his  epistles.  Hitherto  Dr.  Doddridge  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  learned  divine,  but  in  future  he  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  elegant  letter-writers  England  has  ever  produced  : 
he  has  all  the  grace  and  ease  of  the  French  school,  without  losing 
sight  of  that  manly  sense  which  characterizes  Englishmen.  In 
his  manner  of  paying  a  compliment  he  excels  Voiture,  and  his 
gallantry  is  always  conspicuous,  but  never  offensive  :  his  senti¬ 
ments  breathe  the  purest  morality  ;  and  the  gaiety  of  his  heart  is 
perpetually  breaking  through  the  restraints  of  his  profession. 
The  tenderness,  affection,  and  sensibility,  discovered  in  his  corres¬ 
pondence,  hardly  do  him  less  honour  than  his  profound  theological 
knowledge.  “  I  confess  [myself]  not  content,”  says  his  great  grand¬ 
son,  who  edits  the  work,  “  with  the  reputation  he  has  acquired  as 
a  theologian,  and  [am]  anxious  that  he  should  be  better  known 
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as  a  man  ;  that  the  perfect  Catholicism  of  his  spirit  should  be  ap¬ 
parent,  and  that  the  joyous  urbanity  of  his  disposition  should  be 
manifest.  The  gaiety  of  expression,”  he  elsewhere  says,  in 
certain  letters  I  have  indeed  been  told  may  with  some  persons  be 
a  source  of  offence;  and  should  it  prove  so,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
wish  them  warmer  hearts,  and  sounder  heads. ” 

Dr.  Philip  Doddridge  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
respectable  family,  and  was  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  non¬ 
conformists.  At  an  early  age  he  lost  his  parents,  and  soon  after 
was  deprived  of  all  pecuniary  resources  by  the  failure  of  his 
guardian,  in  whose  hands  had  been  deposited  the  whole  of  his 
little  patrimony.  His  piety  sustained  him  on  this  occasion,  and, 
in  accordance  with  his  devotional  habits,  he  applied  to  Dr.  Ca- 
lamy  for  advice  respecting  his  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
fuinistry.  That  the  young  suppliant,  who  doubtless  pleaded  his 
cause  with  all  the  fervency  of  ardent  piety,  and  the  persuasive 
energy  of  conscious  though  humble  desert,  should  meet  with  so 
decided  a  negative,  must  appear  strange ;  and  the  more  so,  when 
we  remember  that  Dr.  Calamy,  a  man  of  learning  and  benevo¬ 
lent  spirit,  well  knew  the  pious  stock  from  whence  he  sprung, 
and  the  advantages  he  had  already  enjoyed.  In  truth,  only  one 
satisfactory  idea  presents  itself  as  a  solution  of  the  mystery,  and 
this  originates  in  the  extreme  delicacy  of  Mr.  Doddridge’s  con¬ 
stitution,  which  at  this  period  was  evinced  by  a  tall  and  singularly 
slender  form,  combined  with  that  languid  fulness  of  the  eye 
and  mantling  flush  upon  the  cheek,  which  are  too  frequently  the 
heralds  of  premature  dissolution.  In  such  a  view,  indications  of 
superior  mental  power,  in  a  body  of  so  fragile  a  mould,  might  be 
considered  but  the  fearful  omens  of  approaching  fate  ;  and  Dr. 
Calamy,  in  dissuading  him  from  the  ministry,  was  consequently 
actuated  merely  by  the  hope  of  preserving  the  youthful  candidate 
from  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  a  profession,  to  which  his  strength 
appeared  unequal. 

The  profession  of  the  law  next  presented  itself  to  his  attention, 
but  the  desire  to  enter  the  church  was  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by 
very  flattering  prospects  :  a  few  pious  friends  arose  to  forward 
his  motives,  and  in  1719  he  entered  a  dissenting  academy  esta¬ 
blished  at  Kibwortli,  in  Leicestershire,  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jennings.  He  was  now  only  seventeen,  yet  in  about  eighteen 
months  after  this  time  we  find  him  writing  letters,  abounding  in 
literary  beauties  and  epistolary  elegance.  Those  to  ladies  are 
filled  with  a  chaste  gallantry  and  an  exuberance  of  spirit.  In 
writing  to  Miss  Hannah  Clark,  whom,  according  to  the  prevailing 
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usage  of  the  time  he  styles  Mrs.  Clark,  he  says  : — “  I  am  ex¬ 
tremely  concerned  that  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  offend  you  in 
my  last.  I  profess  I  took  you  for  one  of  the  gayest  creatures  in 
the  world,  but  you  tell  me  I  was  quite  mistaken ;  and  intimate, 
that  if  I  would  hope  for  the  happiness  of  pleasing  you  for  the 
future,  I  must  put  on  a  more  melancholy  air.  Well,  madam, 
you  must  forgive  me  this  one  time  ;  and,  in  order  to  render  you 
all  the  satisfaction  that  lies  in  my  power,  I  openly  recant  every 
thing  I  said  that  is  in  the  least  injurious  to  your  solemnity,  and 
declare  to  the  whole  world,  if  you  choose  to  show  them  my  letter, 
that  I  honour  you  as  a  lady  of  the  most  exemplary  gravity  ;  and, 
to  conform  my  writing  the  more  entirely  to  your  taste,  I  will  go 
on  in  the  most  sermonical  manner  imaginable.  As  for  instance, 

“The  discourse  that  lies  before  us  will  naturally  divide  itself 
into  these  two  general  heads  : 

“  I.  An  answer  to  the  last  letter  with  which  you  were  pleased 
to  favour  me. 

“II.  A  word  of  information  relating  to  some  particulars  of 
which  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  you 
may  not  hear  from  another  hand.  Of  these  in  their  order, 

“I.  An  answer  to  your  last  letter.  And  this,  madam,  must  be 
subdivided  into  three  heads  ;  which,  as  a  help  to  memory,  I  shall 
comprehend  under  these  three  expressive,  though  I  confess  not 
very  elegant,  words.  Vindication,  Deprecation,  and  Thanksgiving. 

*‘1.1  am  to  vindicate  myself  from  some  accusations  of  a  very 
high  and  important  nature,  which  you  in  your  wisdom  have 
brought  against  me,  and  they  are  two. 

“  (1.)  That  1  have  made  a  false  citation  from  your  former  letter. 
Your  words  there  being  ‘you  charge  me  with  an  expression 
that  I  do  not  remember  I  ever  made  use  of,  that  if  all  men 
had  your  sincerity,  I  should  be  happy.’  Now,  madam,  I  must 
confess  that  the  words  are  a  little  altered,  but  I  believe  that  you 
yourself  will  acknowledge  they  amount  to  the  same  thing.  In 
order  to  clear  up  this  important  point,  we  will  have  recourse  to 
the  original  itself.  Among  a  thousand  other  obliging  things  in 
that  charming  letter  of  the  second  of  December  you  have  written 
these  words,  ‘  I  cannot  find  much  satisfaction  in  the  company  of 
inen,  because  they  are  such  deceitful  creatures  ;  but  if  they  were 
all  like  you,  I  should  be  happy.’  Now,  (not  to  mention  the  con¬ 
nexion  or  context,  which  undoubtedly  determine  the  words  to 
the  sense  I  have  put  upon  them,)  I  am  sure  you  must  mean  their 
being  like  me  in  sincerity  \  because  I  believe  it  to  be  the  only 
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part  of  my  character  which  it  would  be  worth  their  while  to 
imitate. 

“  The  next  accusation  is  of  a  more  important  nature.  *  You 
say  that  the  insincerity  of  the  men  is  partly  owing’  to  the  folly  of 
the  ladies,  who  spend  more  time  in  adorning  their  bodies  than  in 
embellishing  their  minds  ;  and  this,  I  suppose,  you  meant  as  a 
reflection  upon  me.’  And  now,  Clio,  as  a  preacher  ought  to  do, 
I  will  put  this  matter  to  your  conscience.  Do  you  really  suppose 
this  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  could  have  so  much  stupidity  as  to 
think  it,  or  so  'much  imprudence  as  to  say  it  ?  or  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  wicked  sentence  that  could 
leave  room  for  a  suspicion  of  this  nature?  No,  unless  my  me¬ 
mory  entirely  fail  me,  I  need  only  appeal  to  the  very  next  word  to 
convince  you  that,  if  I  may  presume  to  use  so  bold  an  expression, 
you  have  done  me  wrong.  But  though  I  must  confess  that  1 
think  you  have  treated  me  a  little  unkindly  in  this  last  insinuation, 
yet  I  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  losing  your  correspondence,  and, 
consequently, 

*f  2.  1  am  extremely  shocked  with  the  conclusion  of  your  letter  : 

‘  When  I  have  a  particular  favourite,  I  will  let  you  know  ;  till 
then  I  am  yours,  Clio.’  Till  then,  Clio,  and  no  longer!  alas,  I 
used  to  please  myself  with  the  prospect  of  a  friend  for  life  ;  and 
it  has  often  been  an  agreeable  amusement  to  me  to  think  what  an 
alteration  there  will  be  in  the  course  of  our  style  and  our  way  of 
thinking,  when  we  come  to  write  ourselves  Clio  and  Hortensius 
in  spectacles  ;  and  here  you  have  limited  our  correspondence  to  a 
few  months ;  for  I  am  sure  that  must  be  its  utmost  extent  if  it  is 
to  stand  upon  that  footing.  Is  there  any  thing  suspicious  in  such 
a  platonic  affection  as  ours,  that  you  imagine  your  future  husband 
will  be  offended  ?  Pray,  tell  him,  that  my  share  in  your  friend¬ 
ship  is  one  of  the  dearest  things  I  have  in  the  world,  and  that  I 
will  never  give  it  up ;  but  shall  expect  to  call  you  Clio  when  I 
cannot  call  you  Clark. 

“3.  And  now,  madam,  having  dispatched  the  two  former  heads, 
I  will  proceed  to  the  thanksgiving.  And  here  again  I  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  methodically,  according  to  your  example. 

( 1 .)  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  being  so  good  as  to  say, 
that  for  my  sake  and  that  of  some  other  persons,  whom  you  do 
not  name,  you  shall  have  a  better  opinion  of  our  sex  than  you 
formerly  had.  This,  madam,  soothes  my  vanity  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner.  It  is  so  fine  a  compliment,  that  I  cannot  tell 
how  to  answer  it,  unless  it  be  in  the  old  orthodox  form,  which  is 
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a  ready  answer  to  any  compliment,  ‘  that  it  is  more  your  goodness 
than  any  desert  of  rnine.,  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  same  ge¬ 
nerous  nature  that  you  add, 

<(  (2.)  That  you  forgive  me  the  imaginary  affront,  which  you 
mentioned  above,  before  I  have  an  opportunity  of  asking  your 
pardon.  I  hope,  madam,  you  are  already  convinced  that  I  am 
perfectly  innocent,  and  so  will  give  me  leave  to  lay  up  your  par¬ 
don  till  the  next  time  I  am  so  unhappy  as  to  offend  you. 

**  (3.)  Madam,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  my  frank  ;  but  hope  you 
will  answer  this  without  staying  for  another.  I  trust  this  will 
come  by  the  penny  post:  if  it  does  not,  it  will  not  come  at  all.,, 

Mrs.  Clark  and  Mrs.  Farrington  were  two  young  ladies  with 
whom  he  occasionally  corresponded :  they  were  connected  with 
his  family  :  he  playfully  calls  them  aunt  and  mamma,  terms  of 
endearment  which  they  encouraged  when  he  was  only  a  boy. 
Writing  to  Miss  Farrington,  in  1721,  he  says— “  I  was  extremely 
pleased  with  the  verses,  which  are  not  only  fine  in  themselves, 
but  perfectly  agreeable  to  my  way  Of  thinking.  I  suppose* 
madam*  I  need  not  say  that  1  think  myself  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  favour  of  transcribing  them.  There  is  something  so 
soft  and  harmonious  in  them,  that  I  cannot  but  believe  they  were 
written  by  a  lady  ;  and  perhaps,  if  I  knew  the  author,  I  should 
value  them  still  more.  You  ask  what  I  cau  say  in  answer  to 
them  as  to  my  own  personal  character  and  merit,  that  may  de¬ 
serve  such  a  delightful  fate  :  I  profess  nothing  at  all,  but  that  I 
should  acknowledge  her  charms,  and  love  her  as  I  ought;  for,  to 
talk  gravely,  which  perhaps  is  something  more  than  I  should  ven¬ 
ture  to  do  upon  such  an  occasion  ;  when  I  consider  my  person, 
my  fortune,  ray  temper,  and  my  profession,  I  am  ready  to  imagine 
I  was  cut  out  for  a  violent  lover,  but  not  for  a  husband.  No¬ 
thing  but  a  very  agreeable  woman  will  do;  and  the  question  is, 
whether  she  may  not  expect  a  very  agreeable  man  1  and  I  profes-s 
this  is  a  very  considerable  affliction.  I  own  it  to  you,  madam* 
as  my  best  mamma,  that  I  am  ready  to  imagine  that  love  is  inter¬ 
woven  in  my  constitution;  and  though  my  relations  at  Bethnal 
Green  have  a  very  large  share  in  'my  affection,  yet  one  of  the  most 
spacious  rooms  of  my  heart  is  empty  ;  and  it  was*  therefore, 
madam,  that  I  preferred  myself  to  you  to  get  me  a  tenant.  For 
really,  madam,  I  am  convinced  that  when  your  humble  servant 
happens  to  be  in  love — which*  in  the  course  of  nature,  must  be 
pretty  quickly,  for  he  is  almost  twenty — he  will  make  but  a  ri¬ 
diculous  figure  at  best ;  and  consequently  I  put  you  upon  get¬ 
ting  me  a  mistress  in  or  near  London  ;  not  only  because  I  know 
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she  will  be  well  selected,  but  because,  being  at  a  considerable 
distance,  she  will  not  be  in  so  much  danger  of  proving  a  hinder- 
ance  to  my  studies,  which,  shall  I  say,  next  to  a  lady,  lie  nearest 
my  heart.” 

Again  in  another  letter — “  And  now,  madam,  as  for  your  per¬ 
plexing  sex,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended,  if  I  acknowledge 
that  I  am  not  entirely  of  your  opinion  ;  you  have  often  heard  me 
rattle  about  them,  but  now  I  will  confess  my  sentiments  very 
gravely.  I  profess,  notwithstanding  all  the  graceless  things  I 
have  said  about  them,  that  I  look  upon  an  agreeable  woman  as 
the  most  amiable  part  of  the  creation,  and  I  believe  nobody  will 
dispute  the  opinion  when  1  have  defined  my  terms,  and  told  them 
vvliat  I  comprehend  under  that  character.  I  must  confess  that  I 
am  not  utterly- insensible  of  the  charms  of  beauty  ;  but  such  ex¬ 
ternal  trifles  are  only  the  amusement  of  a  few  hours,  and  as  soon 
as  they  grow  familiar,  cease  to  fascinate.  My  agreeable  woman  1 
must  have  gaiety  and  good  address,  a  polite  education,  and  a 
tender  temper,  and  all  this  under  the  regulation  of  unaffected 
piety.  Such  creatures  as  these  might  be  almost  said  to  hold  a 
rank  between  men  and  angels  ;  but,  to  speak  soberly,  I  am  con¬ 
fident  their  conversation  is  a  most  improving,  as  well  as  a  most 
delightful,  entertainment. 

“  I  acknowledge  and  lament  that  such  ladies  are  seldom  to  be 
met  with,  and  that  too  many  of  the  sex  are  as  empty  and  as 
worthless  as  the  generality  of  our  own.  I  have,  however,  been 
so  happy  as  to  find  one  of  them  at  Kibworth,  and  could  discover 
two  more  at  Bethnal  Green,  and  am  so  fond  of  these  dear 
creatures  that  I  could  prattle  on  till  I  had  <juite  tired  you; 
indeed  I  am  afraid  I  have  done  it  already.” 

The  lady  at  Kibworth  was  tho  daughter  of  a  dissenting  mi¬ 
nister.  In  a  letter  to  Miss  Clark,  dated  October,  1722,  he  writes : 
“I  must  certainly  look  very  odd  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  been 
in  a  great  deal  of  danger  of  falling  most  violently  in  love.  The 
other  day  I  accidentally  met  with  a  young  lady  about  my  own 
age,  of  the  most  agreeable  person.  She  has  wit,  is  perfectly  well- 
bred,  and  then  she  has  something  so  soft  and  innocent  in  her  air 
that— if  I  say  any  more  about  her,  I  shall  talk  nonsense.  Well,  I 
cannot  deny  but  that  I  was  charmed  with  her  :  for  a  few  days  she 
was  the  darling  object  of  my  thoughts;  and,  shall  I  confess  it  ? 
every  thing  but  Clio  was  forgotten.  Yes,  Clio  was  still  remem¬ 
bered  with  an  equal,  or  perhaps  with  a  superior  tenderness ! 
Nay,  by  a  most  wonderful  effort  of  wisdom  and  philosophy, 
which  I  hope  you  will  admire  as  much  as  I  do,  friendship  is  en- 
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tirely  victorious  over  love,  and  Clio  still  the  darling  of  my 
heart !” 

In  the  following  December  he  is  more  explicit,  and  openly  de¬ 
clares  himself  in — love. 

In  due  time  he  was  appointed  to  preside  over  a  congregation, 
and  purposed  lodging  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Freeman,  whose 
daughter,  Kitty,  could  not  escape  such  discerning  eyes  as  those 
possessed  by  the  young  minister.  “  iShe  has,”  he  writes  to  his 
brother,  “  an  agreeable  person,  a  charming  temper,  and  a  great 
deal  of  natural  good  sense,  which  she  has  very  much  improved 
both  by  reading  and  conversation.  I  do  not  know  that  you  have 
ever  heard  of  her,  but  she  is  well  known  to  my  sister  by  the  name 
of  my  pretty  pupil  ” 

His  parishioners  were  not  the  most  enlightened  people.  “  1 
am  now,”  he  says,  “removed  from  Hinckley  and  settled  amongst 
my  people  at  Kibworth.  It  is  one  of  the  most  impolite  congrega¬ 
tions  I  ever  knew;  consisting  almost  entirely  of  farmers,  and 
graziers,  with  their  subaltern  officers.  I  have  not  so  much  as  a 
tea-table  in  my  whole  diocess,  although  above  eight  miles  in  ex¬ 
tent,  and  but  one  lioop-petticoat  within  the  whole  circuit.  With 
the  dear  girl  who  inhabits  that  magical  circle  I  may,  perhaps, 
grow  better  acquainted  ;  she  is  now  in  London,  and  I  doubt  not 
but  that  obscure  region  is  enlightened  by  her  charms.  I  live 
here  just  like  -a  hermit  ;  and,  were  it  not  for  talking  to  the  cattle, 
admiring  the  poultry,  and  preaching  twice  every  Sunday,  I  should 
certainly  lose  the  use  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

“You  know  I  love  a  country  life,  and  here  we  have  it  in  per¬ 
fection.  I  am  roused  in  the  morning  with  the  chirping  of  spar¬ 
rows,  the  cooing  of  pigeons,  the  lowing  of  kine,  the  bleating  of 
sheep,  and,  to  complete  the  concert,  the  grunting  of  swine,  and 
neighing  of  horses.  We  have  a  mighty  pleasant  garden  and  or¬ 
chard,  and  a  fine  arbour  under  some  tall,  shady  limes,  that  form 
a  kind  of  lofty  dome,  of  which,  as  a  native  of  the  great  city,  you 
may  perhaps  catch  a  glimmering  idea,  if  I  name  the  cupola  of 
St.  Paul’s.  And  then,  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  there  is  a 
large  space  which  we  call  a  wilderness,  and  which,  I  fancy, 
would  please  you  extremely.  The  ground  is  a  dainty  green 
sward  ;  a  brook  runs  sparkling  through  the  middle,  and  there  are 
two  large  fish-ponds  at  one  end  ;  both  the  ponds  and  the  brook 
are  surrounded  with  willows:  and  there  are  several  shady  walks 
under  the  trees,  besides  little  knots  of  young  willows  interspersed 
at  convenient  distances.  This  is  the  nursery  of  our  lambs  and 
calves,  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be  intimately  acquainted. 
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Here  I  generally  spend  the  evening,  and  pay  my  respects  to  the 
setting  sun  ;  when  the  variety  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  in¬ 
spire  a  pleasure  that  I  know  not  how  to  express.  I  am  sometimes 
so  transported  with  these  inanimate  beauties,  that  I  fancy  that  I 
am  like  Adam  in  Paradise;  and  it  is  my  only  misfortune,  that  I 
want  an  Eve,  and  have  none  but  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  for  my  companions. 

“  In  this  solitary  disconsolate  condition,  I  may  very  possibly 
spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  ;  for  some  late  accidents  have 
made  it  very  uncertain  whether  I  shall  ever  associate  with  that 
agreeable  young  lady  whom  I  formerly  mentioned,  and  to  whom 
you  fancy  I  have  some  very  silly  engagements.  To  tell  you  the 
plain  truth  of  the  matter,  I  am  ready  to  believe  that  her  father 
has  some  suspicions  of  that  nature,  and  is  not  willing  to  expose 
me  to  greater  temptation.  But  I  give  you  my  word  for  the  fact, 
that  both  you  and  he  are  wretchedly  mistaken.  I  confess  that  I 
look  upon  Miss  Kitty,  for  that  is  her  true  name,  though  for  con¬ 
venience  we  will  call  her  Theodosia,  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
girls  I  have  met  with  in  this  country,  and  I  will  assure  you,  that 
since  I  began  to  preach,  I  have  met  with  many.  In  my  sober 
judgment,  I  approve  and  admire  her  ;  and,  to  give  her  the  highest 
encomium  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  any  woman  in  the  world, 
she  is  incomparably  fit  to  be  a  minister’s  wife  ;  and,  if  I  were 
settled  in  a  place  of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  or  had  a  handsome 
estate  of  my  own,  I  will  tell  you,  what  I  never  told  her,  that  I 
should  be  entirely  at  her  service.  But  the  case  at  present  is 
quite  otherwise.  I  am  fixed  with  a  people  that  cannot  raise  me 
above  forty  pounds  a  year,  which  is  abundantly  too  little  to  carry 
double  ;  and  though  it  is  very  probable  that  she  will  be  a  good 
fortune  in  time,  yet  she  will  not  have  above  five  hundred  paid 
down,  and  if  we  should  begin  upon  these  terms,  I  do  not  know 
but  that  we  might  be  exposed  to  a  great  deal  of  care  and  trouble, 
which,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  I  have  a  mortal  aversion  to  : 
and  to  ask  her  to  stay  till  herold  uncle  dies,  or  till  an  estate  drops 
to  me  out  of  the  clouds,  would  be  a  sort  of  raillery  that  a  brisk, 
warm  girl  turned  of  twenty-one  would  not  care  to  understand. ” 

In  another  letter  he  proceeds  :  “  You  must  know  then,  my 
dear  brother,  and  I  certainly  write  it  with  a  very  penitent  air, 
that  neither  my  head  nor  my  heart  are  entirely  my  own;  but  that 
the  charming  girl,  who  appeared  only  attractive  at  a  distance,  is 
now  acknowledged  to  be  absolutely  irresistible.  I  am  attacking 
her  with  a  great  deal  of  vigour,  and  am  so  fond  as  to  hope  that  it 
is  with  some  little  success.  She  is,  indeed,  a  very  formidable 
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creature,  and  has  turned  the  head,  or  broken  the  heart  of  some  of 
the  most  clever  men  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  particularly 
famous  for  the  destruction  of  young  ministers. 

“  I  dare  not  presume  to  say  that  I  have  made  this  important 
conquest ;  but  I  would  hope  I  am  at  least  in  the  way  to  achieve 
it.  She  hears  me  with  a  great  deal  of  patience,  and  frankly  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  I  have  a  very  moving  way  of  pleading  my  cause  ; 
a  few  evenings  ago,  after  I  had  been  running  through  a  train  ot 
rapturous  impertinence,  she  told  me,  with  a  blush  and  a  smile, 
which  gave  a  new  grace  to  her  beauty,  that  she  did  not  know,  but 
that  it-  might  be  best  for  us  both,  that  she  should  spend  the  winter 
in  London. 

“I  need  not  tell  you,  that  I  have  not  the  least  thought  of  mar¬ 
rying  while  I  stay  at  Kibworth.  But  since  such  a  prize  is  put 
into  my  hands,  how  can  I  answer  it  to  my  own  conscience,  if  1 
should  neglect  the  opportunity  ? 

“You  will  certainly  fancy  that  I  am  talking  in  my  sleep  ;  but, 
if  it  be  so,  really  my  whole  life  is  a  dream.  I  do  not  know  but 
that  one  of  these  days  I  may  send  you  a  whole  folio  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  in  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  demonstrate  by  incontestable 
arguments  that  I  am  gifted  with  an  abundance  of  discretion.  1 
question  not  but  that  I  shall  ultimately  receive  your  approbation  ; 
for  which,  I  assure  you,  1  am  very  solicitous.  All,  however,  that 
I  can  hope  for  at  present  is,  that  you  will  suspend  your  censure, 
and  believe  that  I  always  act  upon  these  two  favourite  maxims, 
that  study  is  to  be  the  business  of  a  minister’s  life,  and  love  only 
the  amusement  of  a  few  idle  moments  ;  and  that  the  most  agree¬ 
able  woman  in  the  world  would  lose  both  her  beauty  and  her 
good  nature,  if  she  had  nothing  to  subsist  upon  but  compliments 
and  kisses.” 

His  resolutions  of  prudence,  as  might  be  expected,  speedily 
gave  way  before  the  beauty  of  Miss  Kitty,  and  in  a  few  months 
we  find  him  exerting  his  eloquence  to  describe  the  perfections  of 
his  mistress  :  at  one  time  she  was  an  incarnate  angel — at  another, 
a  butterfly,  but  without  “gold  on  her  wings.”  But  “the  course 
of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  “  a  word  unkindly  spoken  ” 
in  such  cases  does  a  world  of  mischief,  and  in  addition  to  the 
provoking  gaiety  of  his  disposition,  which  led  him  to  pay  com¬ 
pliments  to  every  “  htfop  ”  he  encountered.  Miss  Kitty  happened 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  coquette  ;  if  he  made  her  jealous,  she  tor¬ 
mented  him.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1725,  he  writes  to  her — “I 
have  so  little  opportunity  of  conversing  with  you  alone,  that  1 
am  forced  to  take  this  method  of  expressing  my  concern,  and  in- 
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deed  my  amazement,  at  what  has  just  passed  between  us.  1 
know  you  to  be  a  lady  of  admirable  good  sense,  and  I  wish  you 
would  find  out  the  consistency  of  your  behaviour  yesterday  and 
to-day.  Yesterday  you  expressly  assured  me  you  loved  me  as 
well  as  I  did  you,  which  you  know  is  to  a  very  uncommon  de¬ 
gree  ;  and  that  it  grieved  you,  that  you  had  given  me  so  much  un¬ 
easiness,  adding,  you  would  take  care  to  avoid  it  for  the  time  to 
come.  To-day  you  have  been  telling  me  you  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  not  being  so  rich  as  your  sister;  that  you  do  not 
know  why  you  may  not  expect  a  good  man,  with  a  good  estate ! 

‘*1  leave  you  to  judge  whether  it  be  possible  I  should  hear  this 
remark  without  uneasiness.  And,  if  it  be  not,  whether  it  were  fit 
for  you  to  make  it.  Consider,  madam,  I  am  a  rational  creature ; 
and  though  too  much  transported  with  love,  yet,  blessed  be  God, 
not  absolutely  distracted !  How  then  do  you  imagine  I  can  put 
any  confidence  in  the  assurances  you  give  me  of  your  love,  when 
you  are  so  continually  contradicting  them?  For  do  you  not  con¬ 
tradict  them  when  you  talk  of  discarding  me  for  the  sake  of 
money  ?” 

This  was  alarming,  but  the  breach  was  closed  and  again 
opened.  At  the  distance  of  less  than  three  months  we  find  him 
on  his  knees,  begging  of  her  not  to  put  so  very  unjust  a  construc¬ 
tion  as  she  had  hitherto  done  upon  those  little  freedoms  with  other 
people  to  which  his  temper  inclined  him,  and  assuring  her  that  he 
would  be  the  best  husband  alive.  “But,”  he  continues,  “if 
on  the  other  hand,  you  cannot  reconcile  yourself  to  my  temper, 
nor  be  happy  in  me  as  a  husband  ;  if  you  still  continue  to  sus¬ 
pect  the  reality  of  my  love  after  the  demonstration  I  have  given 
you  of  its  sincerity,  and  your  heart  be  indeed  alienated  from  me, 
as  I  have  seen  great  cause  of  late  to  suspect  it  is,  I  then  desire 
one  further  declaration  of  it;  for  I  own  I  see  so  many  charms  in 
your  person  and  character,  that  I  dare  not  continue  to  converse 
any  longer  with  you,  but  am  come  to  a  resolution  to  remove  next 
Thursday,  and  to  give  myself  up  entirely  to  the  pleasures  of 
friendship,  of  study,  and  of  devotion.” 

Miss  Kitty  was  not  altogether  inexorable;  but  their  frequent 
quarrels  induced  her  parents  to  think  that  there  was  no  great 
prospect  of  marriage,  and  accordingly  intimated  to  the  doctor 
that  they  thought  he  might  find  it  convenient  to  seek  other 
lodgings.  “  Kitty  and  I,”  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Clark, 
**  parted  on  very  good  terms.  I  have  often  visited  her  since;  and 
I  verily  believe  this  separation  will  rather  serve  than  prejudice 
iny  design  with  relation  to  her.  I  think  I  have  not  the  least 
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reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  her  love  ;  and  as  for  her  parents, 
their  behaviour  is  far  more  obliging  than  it  ever  was;  and  I  do 
verily  believe,  that  before  Lady-day  they  will  desire  me  to  return 
into  the  family  again.” 

They  again  met,  quarrelled,  and  the  following  characteristic 
letter  will  tell  the  remainder : — 

"  TO  MY  BROTHER. 

" March  10,  A.  D.  1726. 

“  Restoration  !  Peace  !  and  Liberty ! ! ! 

"  Dear  Brother — These  few  lines  come  to  let  you  know  that  I 
ain  well;  and  that  I  lost  my  mistress  yesterday  about  twenty 
minutes  after  four  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  that  I  am 

"  Your  very  affectionate  brother  and  servant, 

"Philip  Doddridge.” 

The  cause  of  separation  is  hinted  at  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  the  following  week  to  Miss  Kitty,  and  the  facts  incline  us 
to  think,  notwithstanding  his  solemn  protestations,  that  his  mis¬ 
tress  had  reason  to  suspect  his  constancy,  although  at  the  same 
time  we  are  convinced  that  he  loved  her  with  an  ardent  and 
manly  affection.  "In  answer,”  lie  says,  "to  these  important 
evidences  of  my  love,  you,  madam,  endeavour  to  justify  your  sus¬ 
picion  by  appealing  to  the  papers  which  fell  into  your  hands,  and 
insist  upon  my  late  indifference,  and  my  readiness  to  take  a  dis¬ 
mission  from  you,  rather  than  to  give  up  that  trifle,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  call  it,  which  we  are  contending  about. 

"  As  for  the  papers,  madam,  I  am  far  from  accusing  you  of 
any  failure  of  generosity  in  consulting  them.  I  believe  it  is  what 
almost  any  other  woman  in  the  world  would  have  done,  if  she 
had  been  in  your  circumstances.  I  will  very  frankly  confess, 
that  what  you  met  with  in  them  might  very  reasonably  give  you 
some  uneasiness  ;  but  really,  madam,  I  cannot  apprehend  that 
they  could  ever  justify  such  a  degree  of  suspicion  as  you  have 
entertained.  There  are  several  very  remarkable  passages,  which 
plainly  prove  I  was  once  very  fond  of  an  excellent  friend,  whom 
I  now  love  with  as  much  sincerity  and  respect,  though  not  with 
such  wild  and  unmanly  transports,  and  in  whose  daily  conversa¬ 
tion  I  discover  the  most  beautiful  evidences  of  good  sense,  good 
nature,  and  religion.  But  then,  madam,  you  will  please  to  re¬ 
collect,  that  this  childish  fondness  for  her  wTas  some  consider¬ 
able  time  before  I  began  to  make  my  addresses  to  you ;  and  I 
was  so  little  apprehensive  that  its  knowledge  would  give  you  any 
offence  that  I  very  freely  confessed  it.  I  knew  not  one  word  of 
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your  seeing’  my  journal,  and  yet  often  diverted  myself  with  talk¬ 
ing1  of  it;  and  when  you  have  expressed  some  uneasy  apprehen¬ 
sions  upon  this  head,  I  have  always  declared,  that  my  friendship  to 
her  never  interfered  with  those  distinguishing1  regards  which  I 
owed  to  you  ;  and  I  now  as  seriously  repeat  the  declaration,  as  I 
could  do  it  with  my  dying  breath. 

“  As  for  what  you  mention  with  relation  to  the  young  lady  at 
Coventry,  I  am  sure  you  must  refer  to  a  passage  of  the  3d  of 
July;  for  that  is  the  only  time  that  I  have  been  there  since  I 
began  my  addresses  to  you — I  have  written  thus:  ‘This  day  I 
breakfasted  at  Mr.  R.’s  with  three  pretty  ladies,  whom,  perhaps, 
I  was  ready  to  admire  a  little  too  much,  especially  Miss  Rachael. J 
I  confess  this  looks  a  little  odd  in  the  journal  of  a  lover! — but 
you  must  consider,  madam,  that  you  had  treated  me  very  ill  the 
night  before  I  set  out  for  that  journey,  and  plainly  intimated  that 
you  were  resolved  to  dismiss  me.” 

They  were  now  mutually  unhappy,  and  Miss  Freeman  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  justify  herself  by  covering  him  with  reproaches.  We 
learn  this  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Miss  Clark.  “  I  told  you,” 
he  says,  “in  my  last  that  1  had  lost  my  mistress.  But  what 
would  you  say  if  I  should  now  add,  that  she  upbraids  me  as  one 
of  the  basest  and  most  inhuman  of  men,  and  insinuates  her  com¬ 
plaints  not  only  through  our  own  congregation,  but  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  I  have  not  time  now  to  tell  you  my  story  at 
large.  This  only  I  must  tell  you  in  general,  that  I  have  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  my  own  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  I  have 
acted  with  the  utmost  integrity,  nay,  with  the  tenderest  affection 
towards  her,  and  that  my  case  is  so  plain,  that  I  have  never  yet 
met  with  a  single  person  who  does  not  acquit  me  upon  hearing 
it:  my  only  grief  is,  that  she  exposes  herself — for,  I  bless  God, 
my  character  is  too  well  established  among  those  who  are  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  me  to  be  easily  overthrown  by  her  pas¬ 
sionate  accusations.  My  crime,  in  short,  is  this: — When  I  had 
borne  with  the  most  unreasonable  jealousy,  and  the  most  tu¬ 
multuous  passion  for  several  months  together  ;  when  she  had 
been  declaring  to  me  about  five  hundred  times  that  she  was  con¬ 
fident  she  should  be  one  of  the  most  unhappy  creatures  upon 
earth  with  a  man  of  my  temper,  and  had  been  earnestly  entreat¬ 
ing,  as  the  greatest  evidence  of  my  friendship  to  her,  that  I 
would  trouble  her  with  no  more  addresses  of  courtship,  I  did  at 
last  comply  with  her  importunity,  and  consented  to  quit  the  pur¬ 
suit.  This  was  not  till  she  had  taken  upon  herself  to  prescribe 
what  company  1  should  keep  ;  and  had  expressly  forbidden  me, 
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upon  pain  of  her  highest  displeasure,  to  keep  up  any  further  cor¬ 
respondence  with  some  of  the  dearest  of  my  friends,  though  she 
acknowledged  I  am  under  very  high  obligations  to  them,  and  that 
they  have  very  few  equals  in  religion,  good  sense,  and  politeness, 
even  in  the  female  world.” 

To  redeem  his  own  character  and  silence  his  accuser  he  ad¬ 
dressed  to  her  a  letter  abounding  with  gentle  remonstrances  and 
pious  reflections  ;  but  Miss  Kitty  was  not  disturbed  by  it ;  for 
she  determined  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  his  rival.  The  intelli¬ 
gence  filled  him  with  grief :  all  his  former  love  returned  ;  and 
he  could  not  refrain  from  sending  her  a  letter  indicative  of 
the  pain  he  felt.  It  had,  however,  no  effect :  she  became  the 
wife  of  another,  and  the  young  divine  consoled  himself  with  the 
smiles  of  other  ladies  quite  as  handsome,  and  far  less  capricious. 

At  this  epoch  of  the  doctor’s  life  the  two  first  volumes— -all 
that  is  as  yet  published— terminates ;  but  we  learn,  from  other 
sources,  that  he  subsequently  followed  the  example  of  his  former 
mistress,  and  married  another. 

We  have  thus  pursued  the  “  story  of  his  love/'  even  “  from  his 
boyish  days”  to  that  period  where  all  good  comedies  conclude ; 
and  when  the  next  two  volumes  appear,  perhaps  we  may  be 
tempted  to  return  to  the  “  Letters  and  Diary  of  Dr.  Philip  Dodd¬ 
ridge.”  _ 

THE  ROSE  OF  THE  DESERT. 

;Tis  the  Rose  of  the  Desert 
So  lonely,  so  wild, 

On  the  green  leaf  of  freedom 
Its  infancy  smiled, 

In  the  languish  of  beauty 
It  buds  o’er  the  thorn. 

And  its  leaves  are  all  wet 
With  the  bright  tears  of  morn. 

Yet,  ’tis  better,  thou  fair  one, 

To  dwell  thus  alone, 

Than  recline  on  a  bosom 
Less  pure  than  thy  own  ; 

Thy  form  is  too  lovely 
To  be  torn  from  its  stem, 

And  thy  breath  is  too  sweet 
For  the  children  of  men. 

Bloom  on  then  in  secret. 

Sweet  child  of  the  waste. 

Where  no  lip  of  profaner 
Thy  fragrance  shall  taste; 

Bloom  on  where  no  footstep 
Unhallowed  hath  trod. 

And  give  all  thy  blushes 
And  sweets  to  thy  God  ! 

December,  1829.  2  e 
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BEAUTIFUL  CREATIONS. 

The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay 
Essentially  immortal,  they  create 
And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray. 

And  more  beloved  existence. — Byron . 


They  consecrate  my  dreams  !  their  hair  of  light. 

And  eyes  divine  with  being  on  me  shine  ; 

I  muse  where  minstrel-birds  their  songs  unite. 

And  violets  make  the  woods  their  vernal  shrine  ; 

Amid  the  hush  of  old  religious  trees, 

To  which  the  streams  bequeath  their  cadences. 

Julie* — celestial  vision  of  a  heart 

That  found  its  Eden  in  the  starry  night ; 

When  skies  and  mountains  formed  a  glorious  part 
Of  thoughts  instinct  with  meditative  light ! 

Thou  wert  an  angel  lure — the  spell  that  kept 
A  gentle  magic  as  the  sophist  wept. 

lantliet — spirit  of  a  deathless  lay — 

The  pride  of  Poesy’s  enchanted  leaves  ! 

O’er  thy  sweet  girlhood  shone  a  tranquil  ray, 

Mild  as  the  heaven  that  beams  on  summer  eves. 

My  heart  shall  commune  with  thee  when  the  waves 
With  elfin  music  charm  their  lonely  caves. 

Theresaf — beauteous  as  the  vesper- star 

Glimpsing  in  silver  glory  through  the  trees  ; — - 
When  the  sad  exile  fled  away  and  far 

From  the  sweet  gush  of  Europe’s  southern  seas, 

He  wept  thine  early  fate— oh,  maid  forgiven, 

What  deathless  hope  entwined  thy  youth  to  heaven  l 
And  Laodamia,§  thine  shall  be  a  home 

Where  the  day  wasteth  with  a  sunny  glow  ; 

O’er  violet-tufts  thy  noiseless  feetshall  roam. 

And,  on.  the  wind,  thy  gleaming  tresses  flow. 

A  child  of  mead  and  stream,  with  all  the  hue 
Of  woman  imaged  in  thine  eye  of  blue. 

Alethe|| — spotles  as  the  virgin  flowers 

That  hung  their  bells  where  thou  didst  walk  and  weep  - 
Come  to  me — when,  amid  his  gorgeous  bowers. 

The  radiant  sun  sinks  downward  into  sleep  ; 

And  haunt  me  with  the  light  of  those  dear  eyes 
That  pleaded  for  thy  young  life’s  sacrifice. 

Sweet  phantoms  of  my  dreams  !  your  shrine  shall  be 
With  memories  that  decay  not  to  my  heart 
Ye  shall  bequeath  your  immortality, 

And  cleanse  and  purify  its  darkest  part ! 

In  sacred  places  I  will  dwell  with  ye, 

And  inspiration  there  shall  hallow  me. 


Reginald  Augustine. 


*  Rousseau’s  ‘  Julie.' 

X  Vide  Hemans’  ‘  Forest  Sanctuary.’ 


t  Byron’s  ‘  Iantlie.’ 

§  Wordsworth’s  ‘  Laodamia.’ 


j|  Vide  ‘  The  Epicurean.’ 
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By  the  Author  of  “  Tales  of  Irish  Life .” 

'Tis  true  they  are  a  lawless  brood, 

But  rough  in  form,  nor  mild  in  mood — 

But  open  speech,  and  ready  hand, 

Obedience  to  their  chief’s  command; 

A  soul  for  every  enterprize. 

That  never  sees  with  terror’s  eyes; 

Friendship  for  each,  and  faith  to  all. 

And  vengeance  vowed  for  those  who  fall. 

Have  made  them  fitting  instruments 

For  more  than  e’en  my  own  intents. — Byron. 

A  shrill  Mast  from  the  sentinel’s  horn  startled  the  dull  silence 
which  reigned  in  the  castle  of  Baldwinstown,  but  the  drowsy  in¬ 
mates  heeded  it  not,  and  the  lazy  watchman  had  to  descend  from 
his  aerial  abode,  which  projected  from  the  side  of  the  fortress, 
and  toll  the  massy  bell,  before  he  could  apprize  them  of  approach¬ 
ing  danger.  His  efforts  succeeded,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  the 
hall  and  bawn  resounded  with  the  noise  of  arms,  as  the  attendants 
eagerly  drew  their  weapons  from  the  racks  and  rests  where  they 
reposed.  Stephen  Keating,  the  proprietor  of  the  fortress,  soon 
appeared  upon  the  battlements  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  sum¬ 
mons,  but,  before  the  warder  could  answer,  his  practised  eye  saw 
in  the  distant  cloud  of  dust  the  evidence  of  a  cavalcade  from 
which  danger  might  be  apprehended.  The  perpetual  tumult 
which  characterized  the  times  had  rendered  men  familiar  with 
sudden  attacks,  and  as  fighting  was  the  business  of  Keating’s 
vassals,  they  proceeded,  quite  unconcernedly,  to  their  respective 
stations,  cursing  the  unmannerly  foe  that  he  did  not  wait  till  the 
effects  of  the  last  night’s  debauch  had  been  overcome  by  balmy 
and  restoring  sleep. 

The  morning  was  full  of  summer  ;  the  sun  was  hardly  indicated 
in  the  east,  yet  the  mellow  tints  which  harbinger  her  approach 
had  imparted  to  the  sky  a  luxurious  and  delightful  aspect :  na¬ 
ture  seemed  to  repose  beneath  a  golden  canopy,  and  the  incense 
of  the  earth  appeared  to  ascend  from  fields  and  flowers  with  holy 
and  calm  delight.  Tire  castle  of  Baldwinstown,  like  most  of  the 
fortresses  of  the  period,  was  romantically  situated  ;  the  builder, 
in  seeking  security,  had  provided  for  the  picturesque,  and  the 
dark  and  lonely  ruins  of  this  former  strong-hold  of  the  Irish- 
Saxon  are  now  surrounded  with  all  those  accessaries — water, 
rocks,  trees,  hills,  and  valleys — which  give  attraction  to  scenery. 
The  rude  and  mailed  defenders  of  the  castle  were  not  quite  insen¬ 
sible  to  the  influence  of  the  morning,  and  the  proprietor,  con¬ 
scious  of  the  strength  of  the  place,  looked  with  delight  upon  the 
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large  river  that  expanded  into  a  lake,  where  it  met  the  tide  of 
St.  George’s  Channel  a  little  below  the  fortress.  But  still  his 
eye  was  kept  upon  the  cloud  of  dust  which  approached  him,  and 
as  it  ascended  the  high  ground  to  the  east  of  the  castle,  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  saw  that  the  cavalcade  which  occasioned  it  was  most  nu¬ 
merous.  Its  movements,  however,  were  irregular,  and  his  lip 
curled  with  contempt  as  he  remarked  that  it  wanted  military  re¬ 
gularity.  This,  however,  according  to  the  cautious  warder, 
might  be  only  a  feint  of  the  enemy,  and  he  hinted,  therefore,  at 
the  propriety  of  maintaining  strict  watch  and  vigilance. 

His  prudence,  however,  on  the  present  occasion  was  not  Te- 
quired,  for  presently  a  single  horseman  separated  from  his  com¬ 
pany,  and  galloped  towards  the  well-manned  battlements.  His 
steed  bore  him  proudly  down  the  road,  and  the  feather,  as  it 
floated  above  his  crimson  cap,  intimated  that  he  was  bent  on  other 
pursuits  than  those  appertaining  to  war.  The  coat  of  mail 
and  heavy  helmet  were  absent,  and  though  a  small  sword  hung  at 
his  side,  there  was  about  his  movements,  as  he  reined  up  his 
steed,  a  grace  and  a  freedom  which  showed  that  he  was  made 
rather  for  dalliance  in  a  lady’s  bower  than  for  encountering  the 
rough  shock  of  hostile  spears. 

“As  I  live,”  said  Stephen  Keating,  “it  is  my  young  cousin. 
Gentleman  Brown  and  at  the  same  instant  the  gay  equestrian 
gallantly  doffed  his  bonnet  to  the  proud  guardian  of  Baldwins- 
town,  as  he  stood  leaning  over  the  battlement.  “What  mis¬ 
chance,”  continued  Mr.  Keating,  “has  placed  the  Knight  of 
Mullrankin  so  early  on  horseback  ?  By  your  colours  I  judge  it 
is  nothing  very  disastrous  ;  but,  by  my  troth,  the  fair  Isabella  will 
feel  little  obliged  to  you  for  quitting  her  side  by  cock-crow — and 
she,  too,  so  recently  a  bride.” 

“  You  do  me  injustice,  my  brave  cousin,”  replied  Robert 
Brown,  “  the  lady  of  my  love  heads  this  morning’s  cavalcade, 
and  I  believe  you  may  distinguish  her  bay  palfrey  foremost 
amongst  those  who  have  gained  the  hill  yonder.” 

“  God  deliver  us,”  said  the  veteran  of  Baldwinstown,  “  an  you 
speak  truth,  man !  Well,  I  had  prepared  to  receive  you  as  be¬ 
came  a  real  Englishman,  but  since  you  make  war  with  such  irre¬ 
sistible  engines  as  beauteous  dames,  I  must  needs  cry  parley  and 
admit  the  enemy.  Down  with  the  drawbridge,  warder,  and,  ho  ! 
there  !  more  fuel  on  the  fire,  and  breakfast  for  a  hundred  guests.” 

“  Double  the  number,  good  cousin,”  interrupted  Mr.  Brown, 
as  he  rode  into  the  bawn,  “  or  I  fear  some  of  my  vassals  must 
fast  till  they  reach  Castleboro.” 
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Castleboro  !  In  God’s  name  are  you  rnad  ?  The  Furlanes 
have  been  always  false,  and  the  wild  Irish  hover  about  Mount 
Leinster.” 

“We  have  nothing1  to  fear,  brave  cousin,”  answered  Robert, 
“  Forth  and  Bargie  have  nothing  to  dread  from  the  mere  Irish ; 
and,  besides,  we  are  on  an  errand  of  piety.  You  must  know  that 
Isabella  is  indebted  for  many  signal  favours  to  the  intercession 
of  the  blessed  St.  Laserian  ;  indeed  she  attributes  her  recent  es¬ 
cape  from  illness  to  his  interposition,  and  agreeably  to  her  vow 
then  solemnly  made  she  is  now  on  her  pilgrimage  to  his  blessed 
shrine  at  Leighlin.  She  has  been  urged  to  this  pious  proceeding 
by  a  dream,  and  though  I  have,  as  you  know,  no  great  reason  t© 
relish  the  neighbourhood  of  Gastleboro,  I  could  not  refuse  a  re¬ 
quest  under  such  circumstances,  coming  from  the  wife  of  my 
bosom' — but  here  is  the  lady  herself.” 

The  sound  of  trumpet  had  already  welcomed  her  presence,  and 
by  the  aid  of  her  squire  she  quickly  sprung  from  the  back  of  her 
palfrey.  Her  head-dress  was  surmounted  by  a  rich  plume  of 
white  and  green  feathers,  which  nodded  as  she  curtsied  to  the 
Lord  of  Baldwinstown  ;  and  her  loose  mantle  of  dark  blue  velvet 
revealed  her  tall  and  graceful  form,  dressed  in  the  simple  but 
modest  costume  of  the  period.  Her  train  was  supported  by  two 
beautiful  pages,  and  she  was  attended  by  half  a  dozen  maidens, 
each  of  whom,  any  where  but  in  the  presence  of  their  mistress, 
would  command  general  homage.  Their  faces  bore  the  Saxon, 
character,  round,  rosy,  and  full  of  animation,  rendered  doubly 
pleasing  by  the  brilliancy  of  those  clear  blue  eyes  which  still  give 
to  the  daughters  of  England  and  Germany  such  decided  supe¬ 
riority  over  the  less  attractive  beauties  of  other  nations.  Isa¬ 
bella  herself  had  in  her  countenance  enough  of  the  caste  to  indi¬ 
cate  her  origin,  but  it  bore  those  intellectual  marks  which  add  to 
the  loveliness  of  the  female  face,  and  which  are  impressed  upon 
it  by  a  sense  of  high  birth  and  intellectual  culture.  The  proud 
Devereux  was  stamped  upon  her  brow;  but  still  there  was  about 
her  a  sweetness  and  gentleness  which  communicated  an  unde- 
finable  pleasure  to  all  who  looked  upon  her.  The  witchery  of 
her  presence  was  fully  felt  by  Master  Stephen  Keating,  as  he 
clasped  her  shrinking  hand  in  his  iron  grasp,  and  pointed  to  the 
hall  where  breakfast  was  already  laid.  This  meal,  in  these  times, 
was  a  substantial  one  ;  and  delicate  ladies  felt  themselves  con¬ 
strained  to  partake  of  cold  roast  beef  and  coarse  bread.  The 
architects  of  ancient  dwellings  were  gallant  enough  to  consider, 
in  the  structure  of  their  edifices,  the  convenience  of  the  ladies  $ 
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and  to  the  sanctum  of  the  sex  were  now  conducted  Isabella 
and  her  maidens,  while  her  boisterous  attendants  were  being 
“  right  joyously  ”  entertained  in  the  hall  and  bawn.  Many  a  rude 
oath  disturbed  the  repast,  but  it  was  soon  concluded,  and  the 
cavalcade  began  to  pass  the  river.  The  plunging  of  horses,  the 
shouts  of  the  vassals,  and  the  carolling  of  the  careless,  created  an 
animated  din,  which  aroused  from  their  slumbers  the  frightened 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  which  then,  as  well  as  now,  stood  at 
the  utmost  elevation  of  the  road. 

Since  their  arrival  at  Baldwinstown  a  considerable  accession 
had  been  made  to  the  number  of  the  pilgrims :  in  a  spirit  of 
chivalrous  gallantry  Master  Stephen  Keating,  with  his  fair  and 
blooming  daughter,  joined  the  cortege  ;  and  in  their  train  came 
more  than  a  hundred  followers.  All  were  well  mounted,  and  all 
were  disposed  to  gladness.  Loud  bursts  of  merriment  now  and 
then  reached  the  ears  of  the  fair  Isabella  from  the  rear,  as  she 
rode  beside  Miss  Keating,  at  the  head  of  the  procession ;  and 
though  her  devotional  feelings  were  more  than  usually  solemn  on 
this  morning,  the  joyousness  of  the  day  and  the  gaiety  of  the 
company  were  continually  assailing  those  holy  thoughts  which 
she  had  called  lip  as  well  befitting  the  occasion. 

The  sun  was  high  enough  to  throw  their  shadows  before  them 
by  the  time  they  reached  Taghmon,  and  as  they  passed  the 
boundaries  of  their  native  baronies,  they  involuntarily  drew  close 
together,  the  stragglers  galloped  up  to  the  main  body ;  and 
though  there  was  no  real  apprehension  of  danger,  they  felt  that 
they  were  about  to  approach  the  country  of  a  people  who  de¬ 
tested  their  nation.  Forth  and  Bargie  comprise  that  district  in 
the  county  of  Wexford  which  intervenes  between  St.  George’s 
Channel  and  the  mountain  of  Forth.  It  was,  and  indeed  is  still, 
inhabited  exclusively  by  the  descendants  of  the  Saxons  and  Nor¬ 
mans,  who  had  been  settled  there  from  a  very  early  period. 
Their  isolated  situation,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  dialect,  de¬ 
tached  them  from  the  “  mere  ”  Irish,  and  the  land  being  par¬ 
celled  out  in  the  twelfth  century  to  about  a  dozen  adventurers, 
the  feudal  customs  were  introduced;  though  frequently  cut  off 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  English  pale,  and  continually  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  Irish  tribes  of  Kavanagh  and  Kinsella,  which  in¬ 
habited  the  highlands  to  the  north  and  west  of  this  little  terri¬ 
tory,  these  baronies  gallantly  maintained  their  laws  and  allegiance 
for  five  centuries.  In  general  they  were  at  war  with  the  Irish, 
but  sometimes  they  purchased  a  brief  peace  by  presents  and 
treaties.  The  feudal  owners  of  the  soil  lived,  as  has  been  al- 
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ready  intimated,  in  stately,  but  sombre-looking1,  castles,  and  being 
few  in  number,  they  were  all  necessarily  connected  by  frequent 
intermarriages.  Their  vassals  were  brave  and  prosperous,  and 
Forth  and  Bargie  at  the  present  day  form  a  complete  contrast 
with  every  other  district  in  the  island ;  the  people  are  independ¬ 
ent  and  happy. 

Though  closely  allied  to  each  other,  each  family  had  a  cha¬ 
racter  peculiar  to  itself.  The  Devereux  were  “  proud;”  the 
Staffords  were  “  stiff the  Cheevers,  being  humorous,  were 
called  “  laughing  Cheevers  but  the  politeness  which  ever  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  Browns  of  Mullrankin  secured  them  the  epithet 
of  “  gentleman.”  The  Furlongs,  who  resided  on  the  borders  of 
the  Irish  territories,  found  it  sometimes  expedient  to  conciliate 
their  neighbours,  and  their  apparent  inconstancy  secured  them 
an  unenviable  title ;  they  were  invariably  known  as  “  Valse 
Furlane.” 

Leighlin,  to  which  the  pilgrims  were  bound,  lay  within  the 
Irish  district,  and  as  Gentleman  Brown  contemplated  the  danger 
to  which  he  was  exposing  himself,  he  rejoiced  that  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  so  many  brave  and  daring  vassals.  At  Castleboro  they 
purposed  halting  for  the  night,  and  this  was  to  him  another 
source  of  annoyance.  The  heir  of  that  house  had  paid  his  ad¬ 
dresses  to  Isabella ;  and  it.  was  supposed  that  the  rude  refusal  of 
her  father,  Sir  Nicholas  Devereux,  of  Ballymageir,  or  “  Valla 
Mayor,”  had  tended  to  mortify  his  proud  spirit.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  the  first  cousin  of  the  proprietor  of  Mullrankin,  and  though 
love  might  have  left  behind  its  sting,  courtesy  and  kindred  alike 
demanded  an  hospitable  welcome. 

The  sun  was  declining  by  the  time  the  boisterous  pilgrims  had 
come  within  a  distinct  view  of  those  range  of  hills  which  separate 
the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Carlow.  Black  Stairs  looked  par¬ 
ticularly  ominous,  and  Master  Stephen  Keating  involuntarily 
blessed  himself  at  the  first  sight  of  that  natural  strong-hold  of 
Brian  Mackahir,  the  chief  of  the  Kavanaghs.  The  ladies,  too, 
looked  grave,  and  Isabella  half  regretted  her  having  undertaken  a 
pil  grimage  which  exposed  her  friends  to  so  much  danger.  Her 
husband,  however,  smiled  encouragingly  upon  her,  and  her 
squires  laid  their  hands  significantly  upon  their  swords.  “It  is 
very  well,  lads,”  said  Stephen  Keating,  “  to  carry  rapiers,  but 
the  scabbard  is  the  fittest  place  for  such  feeble  instruments.  If 
danger  comes  we  must  meet  it,  but  let  us  not  tempt  it :  these 
wild  Irish  are  as  hot  as  the  blessed  sun  has  been  to-day,  and  are 
easily  provoked.  Had  we  our  shirts  of  mail  on  I  would  not  care 
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much,  but  as  we  have  not  let  us  speak  them  fair — soft  words 
break  no  bones — and  Brian  Mackahir  and  I  have  met  before  j  he 
is  a  notable  gentleman,  and  perfectly  well  behaved.” 

“And  gallant,  father?”  queried  his  laughing  daughter,  as  she 
averted  her  head  on  her  aged  sire. 

“Ay,  i’troth,”  replied  the  guardian  of  Baldwinstown,  “but 
not  a  lit  lover,  Beatrice,  for  ladies  who  require  palfreys,  and 
doves,  and  silken  gear.  Irish  husbands  cannot  afford  their  dames 
these  gay  indulgences ;  their  wives  live  on  stolen  preys,  cows’ 
milk,  and  trefoil.” 

“  Delightful !”  ejaculated  Beatrice,  in  a  spirit  of  contradiction, 
and  all  her  gay  handmaids  laughed  at  the  idea  of  Irish  ladies 
feasting  on  trefoil.  The  attendant  gallants  joined  in  the  merri¬ 
ment,  and  the  spirit  of  good  and  joyous  humour  was  kept  up  un¬ 
interruptedly  until  the  high  turrets  of  Castleboro  peeped  above 
the  chesnut-wood  which  surrounded  them.  A  squire  was  in¬ 
stantly  despatched  to  apprize  the  lordly  possessor  that  a  proces¬ 
sion  of  pilgrims  was  about  to  tax  his  hospitality,  and  Gentleman 
Brown  proudly  adjusted  his  cap,  bore  his  features  more  loftily, 
and  put  his  steed  through  various  curvettings,  as  he  approached 
the  dwelling  of  his  rival. 

As  the  cavalcade  turned  the  angle  of  the  road  they  were  met 
by  the  heir  of  Castleboro,  and  a  numerous  train,  who  joyfully 
bade  them  welcome.  Young  Furlong  was  more  than  usually 
courteous,  and  his  fine  form,  as  he  stood  forward  to  do  the 
honours  of  his  father’s  house,  was  such  as  might  justify  a  lady’s 
partiality.  To  Mr.  Brown  he  bowed  with  studied  politeness, 
with  Isabella  he  was  still  more  distant,  but  he  taxed  his  gallantry 
to  show  respect  to  Beatrice.  With  graceful  ease,  on  their  ar¬ 
rival  across  the  drawbridge  in  the  bawn,  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  shoulder  and  sprung  on  the  ground.  The  other  damsels  fol¬ 
lowed  her  example,  and  as  many  of  the  party  as  possible  entered 
the  castle.  Here  the  elder  Furlong  bade  them  welcome,  and  in¬ 
troduced  his  good  and  fair  cousins,  respectively,  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  only  just  arrived  before  them.  The  stranger  was 
scarcely  twenty-five,  but  his  demeanour  was  grave  and  settled. 
His  tall  person  was  wrapped  in  a  dark  mantle  trimmed  with  fur, 
and  red  mustachios  did  not  diminish  the  manly  beauty  of  a 
sanguine  face  lighted  up  with  a  pair  of  large  blue  eyes,  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  which  was  not  impaired  by  any  lowering  shadow  cast 
from  ominous  eye-brows.  According  to  the  well-known  etiquette 
of  the  times,  his  name  was  neither  given  nor  demanded. 

Inconvenient  as  the  apartments  of  the  castle  really  were,  the 
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company,  with  that  good  nature  which  ever  accompanies  good 
manners,  soon  contrived  to  make  themselves  happy.  The  “  horn 
of  joy  ”  circulated  freely  amongst  the  vassals  below  the  partition, 
and  the  ladies  found  in  the  stranger  a  most  agreeable  man.  Bea¬ 
trice  was  particularly  entertained  with  his  conversation,  and  al¬ 
though  her  father  frowned  once  or  twice  upon  her  inquiring 
looks,  she  disregarded  these  indications  of  his  displeasure,  and 
continued  to  converse  with  the  tall  guest.  The  heir  of  Castle- 
boro  was  also  polite,  and  exerted  himself  successfully  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  festivity  of  the  evening. 

None  was  there  unhappy  but  Master  Keating.  “As  I  live, 
cousin,”  he  whispered  Robert  Brown,  “  this  stranger  is  allied  to 
Mackahir ;  I  saw  him  once,  and  never  were  two  persons  more 
alike:  the  tone  of  their  voices  is  the  same,  but  Kavanagh  was 
dressed  differently,  and  looked  more  sullen  and  gloomy.” 

“He  is  certainly  Irish,”  said  Gentleman  Brown,  “his  musta- 
chios  tell  us  that  ;  but  then — what  matter  about  him,”  and  with  a 
mental  assurance  of  safety  they  resigned  themselves  to  the  mer¬ 
riment  going  forward. 

Next  morning  the  rising  sun  saw  the  procession  on  its  way  to¬ 
wards  Scallogue-gap,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  was  seen  winding  its 
slow  length  up  the  rugged  steep  which  leads  to  that  picturesque 
defile.  The  heir  of  Castleboro  acted  as  guide,  and  on  the  right 
of  the  ladies  rode  the  tall  stranger,  on  a  black  charger.  In  spite 
of  Mr.  Keating  he  contrived  to  get  beside  Beatrice,  and  that  fair 
dame  appeared  by  no  means  displeased  with  the  anxiety  he 
manifested  for  her  compaay. 

“  Who  will  go  forward,”  inquired  the  guardian  of  Baldwins- 
town,  “  to  bespeak  our  free  passage  through  the  country  of  the 
Kavanaghs  ?” 

“I’ll  take  that  commission  on  myself,”  replied  Gentleman 
Brown. 

“There  is  no  occasion,”  said  the  tall  stranger,  “to  trouble 
yourself  with  the  message  ;  I’ll  guarantee  you  safe  conduct.” 

Beatrice  looked  inquiringly  at  him  as  he  spoke,  and  Master 
Keating  felt  assured  that  he  had  been  riding  for  the  last  half  hour 
beside  Brian  Mackahir  himself.  Before  he  could  insinuate  his 
suspicions  the  pass  was  filled  with  armed  men,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  hills  seemed  to  have  given  instant  life  to  numerous  war¬ 
riors.  They  were  nearly  all  mounted  on  dark  horses,  which 
bounded  like  goats  down  the  mountain  side,  while  the  riders 
shouted  terrifically  and  wildly  as  they  displayed  their  agility  by 
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mounting  and  dismounting  like  a  troop  of  Astley’s  players,  with¬ 
out  the  animals  having  slackened  their  speed.* 

This  indication  of  hostility  created  some  alarm  among  the 
noisy  pilgrims  ;  and  while  the  females  of  the  party  looked  fearful, 
the  vassals  crowded  closely  together.  Beatrice  alone  appeared 
to  enjoy  the  scene — there  was  something  very  picturesque  in  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  Irish,  and  their  saddleless  horses  and 
floating  mantles  served  as  accessaries  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
the  view,  which  is  here  grand  and  solemn.  “  How  animated  l” 
she  ejaculated. 

“  And  can  you  admire  the  wild  Irish?”  asked  the  stranger. 

“Why  not?”  inquired  Beatrice;  and  as  she  turned  to  the 
stranger  her  eyes  met  those  of  her  father.  She  was  abashed  by 
the  severity  of  his  look,  and  was  about  to  divert  the  conversation 
into  some  other  channel  when  Robert  Brown  commanded  the 
procession  to  halt.  “  There  is  no  occasion  for  apprehension,” 
said  the  stranger — “here  comes  a  band  of  mountaineers;  I’ll 
speak  to  them.” 

The  persons  alluded  to  had  galloped  forward  to  reconnoitre. 
Had  not  their  presence  inspired  fear,  they  were  well  calculated 
to  create  considerable  interest;  their  tall  conical  caps  gave  them 
an  appearance  of  great  altitude,  and  as  they  carried  their  spears 
above  their  heads,  like  Arabs  when  throwing  the  jareed,  the 
wildness  of  their  aspect  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  savage 
wilderness  from  which  they  had  so  recently  emerged.  Chucking 
his  bridle,  the  stranger  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  procession, 
and  throwing  back  his  loose  mantle  revealed  the  close  Irish  dress, 
which  admirably  become  his  athletic  and  elegantly-formed  figure. 
At  his  signal  the  mountaineers  abandoned  their  cautious  move¬ 
ments,  and  flew  towards  him  :  a  word  only  could  have  passed 
when  they  disappeared,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  pass  was  clear; 
the  surrounding  hills  appeared  as  solitary  as  they  had  been 
an  hour  before,  when  they  seemed  to  repose  in  all  the  soberness 
of  still  life. 

The  stranger  again  folded  his  cloak  about  him,  and  resumed 
his  place  beside  Beatrice.  The  pilgrims  looked  on  him  with  evi¬ 
dent  suspicion,  but  they  had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  as  usual, 
in  these  times,  depended  on  good  fortune,  since  prudence  had 
abandoned  them.  Nothing,  however,  occurred  during  the  re- 
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mainder  of  the  journey  to  justify  their  fears,  and  about  noon  they 
reached  the  holy  town  of  Leighlin.  The  tumultuous  and  bois¬ 
terous  character  of  the  cavalcade  now  ceased,  all  assumed  looks 
of  a  grave  and  sober  aspect,  and  before  Isabella  proceeded  to  pay 
her  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Laserian,  the  stranger  politely 
stepped  forward,  and,  alleging  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
departing,  invited  the  pilgrims  to  honour  Knocking  with  a  visit 
on  their  return. 

“Then,”  said  Gentleman  Brown,  “we  have  been  indebted  to 
O’Kavanagli  for  useful  protection  this  morning.” 

“The  tribe,’’  said  the  other,  bowing,  “call  me  Kavanagh,  but 
strangers  name  me  Brian  Mackahir  McArthur ;  you  are  welcome 
to  give  me  which  title  you  please.  The  rath  is  indifferently  sup¬ 
plied  with  accommodation  ;  if  you  choose  to  sojourn  there  for  the 
night  you  shall  be  bade  welcome.  We  have  lost  our  possessions, 
but  not  the  hospitality  of  our  nation.”  So  saying  he  withdrew, 
having  first  gallantly  kissed  his  hand  to  Beatrice. 

The  devotions  had  been  paid  and  the  vows  redeemed  by  an 
early  hour,  and  when  the  procession  had  prepared  to  retrace  its 
steps  they  were  surrounded  by  an  host  of  equestrian  Irish,  whose 
purpose  it  was  difficult  to  determine.  The  Irish-Saxon  vassals 
evinced  considerable  uneasiness,  but  a  look  from  Master  Keating 
repressed  any  notion  of  resistance  they  might  have  entertained. 

The  cavalcade  soon  set  out  from  Leighlin,  but  whether  as 
guests  or  prisoners  it  were  difficult  to  decide.  It  was  now 
preceded  by  half  a  dozen  minstrels,  who  performed  on  that  war¬ 
like  instrument  the  bagpipe,  and  the  sounds  they  sent  forth  were 
well  suited  to  the  wild  and  romantic  character  of  the  scenes 
through  which  it  passed.  In  less  than  two  hours  they  arrived 
at  Knocking,  the  palace  of  the  O’Kavanagh,  and  were  received 
with  every  apparent  demonstration  of  kindness.  The  contempt 
with  which  the  Irish  viewed  armour  and  castles  prevented  the 
erection  of  fortresses  within  their  territories  ;  but  as  security  was 
not  studied  in  their  houses  they  were  much  less  inconvenient 
than  the  strong-holds  of  their  neighbours.  At  Knocking,  though 
the  elegancies  of  life  were  in  some  measure  excluded,  there  was 
not  wanting  that  abundant  superfluity  which  in  these  times 
atoned  for  the  absence  of  those  delicate  excitements  which  add  to 
modern  enjoyment.  The  guests  feasted  sumptuously  ;  the  vassals 
pledged  their  neighbours  deeply  in  cups  of  usquebaugh,  and  the 
bagpipes  screeched  most  inharmoniously  at  the  departure  of  the 
procession.  At  Scallogue-gap  Kavanagh  bade  the  party  fare¬ 
well,  and  it  did  not  escape  the  vigilant  eye  of  Master  Keating 
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that  the  tall  chief  had  whispered  something1  in  the  ear  of  Beatrice 
which  had  the  effect  of  casting’  a  damp  upon  her  spirits  during 
the  remainder  of  the  journey.  By  riding  rather  hard  the  pil¬ 
grims  reached  home  before  twelve  o’clock  that  night. 

At  daybreak  the  next  morning  but  one  a  horseman  galloped 
furiously  across  the  plain  which  lay  northward  of  Ballymageir, 
and  hastily  announced  to  the  sentinel  of  the  castle  that  Brown  ot 
Mullrankm  desired  instant  admittance  to  Sir  Nicholas  Devereux. 
The  drawbridge  was  quickly  lowered,  and  in  ten  minutes  the 
loud  bell  of  the  fortress,  with  “  sullen  roar,”  summoned  the  ab¬ 
sent  vassals  to  the  presence  of  their  lord.  “To  horse!”  was  the 
command  of  the  knight,  and  before  the  dial  had  announced  the 
hour  of  nine  the  whole  province  was  up  in  arms.  “  An  outrage,” 
said  Sir  Nicholas,  to  the  assembled  chiefs,  “has  been  committed 
on  our  neighbour  last  night,  by  a  numerous  and  masqued  enemy, 
who  carried  off  my  daughter.”  Then  conquering  the  parental 
emotions,  he  continued,  with  vehemence,  “The  villains  must  be 
punished— the  lady  restored.  What  say  you,  friends?”  Their 
answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  shouts  of  war  rang  from 
hill  to  dale.  That  day  and  the  following  were  spent  in  fruitless 
pursuit  of  the  abductors,  and  it  was  not  until  their  search  proved 
unavailing  that  they  thought  of  obtaining  evidence  respecting  the 
party  who  had  committed  the  outrage.  It  was  proved  by  Robert 
Brown’s  vassals  that  they  were  Irish,  or  at  least  spoke  Irish,  and 
at  once  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Brian  Mackahir  was  the 
villain  who  had  carried  off  the  lady.  “  No  doubt  of  it,”  said 
Master  Keating,  “  and  I  bless  God  that  I  had  sense  enough  to 
guard  with  vigilance  the  rose  of  Baldwinstown.  The  Irish  kerns 
could  not  find  my  castle  undefended  like  that  of  cousin  Brown. 
No,  no,  the  man  who  guards  rich  treasures  should  keep  strong 
boxes.” 

It  was  now  determined  to  proclaim  war  in  form  against 
Kavanagh  :  his  audacity  was  to  be  punished,  and  the  lady  re¬ 
stored  to  her  friends.  Such  outrages  were  but  too  common,  and 
it  was  now  resolved  by  the  Irish-Saxons  to  terrify  their  neigh¬ 
bours  from  such  ungallant  pursuits  in  future.  The  rules  of  Irish 
warfare  did  not  oblige  them  to  give  open  challenge  to  the  foe,  and 
from  the  constant  hostility  in  which  they  lived  it  required  but  a 
few  days  to  bring  some  six  thousand  vassals,  well  accoutred, 
into  the  field. 

Intelligence  of  their  preparation  reached  the  ears  of  Kavanagh, 
and  while  he'stood  musing  in  the  hall  of  his  dwelling  at  Knocking, 
a  female  rushed  into  his  presence,  and  fell  at  his  feet.  The  even- 
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ing  bad  far  advanced,  and  the  dim  light  permitted  him  only  to 
see  that  she  was  of  the  first  order  of  fine  forms,  and  dressed  in  a 
costume  which  bespoke  a  woman  of  rank  and  an  alien.  “  Fair 
dame,’'  said  Brian,  raising*  her  from  the  ground,  “  what  means 
this  distress  — can  I  relieve  you?” 

Sensation  had  now  returned,  but  the  unhappy  fugitive  could 
only  exclaim,  “  Save  me — save  me  1”  when  she  again  drooped 
her  head,  which  now  rested  on  the  chieftain’s  arm.  “  What  ! 
ho  1”  he  cried,  “  without !  lights !”  but  before  he  could  be 
obeyed  the  heir  of  Castleboro  darted  into  the  hall.  “  Thanks, 
my  friend,”  he  exclaimed,  almost  breathless,  “  you  have  inter¬ 
cepted  her  flight.” 

“  Her  flight  1  who  is  she  ?” 

“ My  mistress — I  had  almost  said  my  wife.  Don’t  you  know 
her,  Mackahir  ?”  and  at  the  instant  the  light  of  a  torch  fell  upon 
the  pallid,  but  still  beautiful,  features  of  Isabella  Brown.  She 
slowly  opened  her  eyes,  but  when  they  met  those  of  Furlong  she 
screamed  wildly,  and  sank  again  upon  the  chieftain’s  arm. 

“What  means  all  this  ?”  asked  Kavanagh.  “  This  is  the  wife 
of  your  ally — your  cousin.” 

“True;  but  she  ought  to  have  been  mine;  I  loved  her  with  a 
strong  and  disinterested  passion— -she  returned  my  love,  until 
the  popinjay,  the  *  gentleman  ’  of  Mullrankin,  insinuated  him¬ 
self  into  her  father’s  favour,  and  I  was  rejected.  But  I  am  re¬ 
venged  ;  I  have  seized,  with  a  strong  hand,  the  prize,  and  will  re¬ 
tain  it.  She  is  now  and  for  ever  mine  1” 

“  Hold  l”  said  the  chieftain,  pushing  back  Furlong,  who 
stepped  forward  to  seize  Isabella;  “  this  cannot  be.  The  lady’s 
husband  has  drank  of  my  cup — she  herself  has  claimed  my  pro¬ 
tection  ;  and  with  an  O' Kavanagh  these  are  religious  obligations 
from  which  we  never  shrink.  By  St.  Laurence  !  I  honour  you 
above  all  your  nation,  but  my  faith  and  gallantry  are  on  this 
occasion  opposed  to  your  designs.” 

“What!  and  her  friends  in  arms  against  you  ?  is  my  alliance 
worth  nothing  ?  Shall  the  Furlongs  be  friends  or  foes  ?” 

“Foes,  if  you  desire  it,”  answered  Kavanagh,  calmly.  “This 
lady  is  now  under  my  protection.” 

Furlong  withdrew  instantly,  and  Isabella  was  soon  restored. 
She  thanked  the  chieftain,  with  strong  gratitude,  for  his  timely 
protection,  and  related  the  story  of  her  abduction.  She  had  been 
carried  into  the  mountains,  and  confided  to  the  care  of  an  ancient 
sybil,  who  was  not  proof  against  bribery.  Her  flight,  however, 
did  not  escape  the  spies  of  Furlong  ;  and  he  had  nearly  succeeded 
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in  capturing  her  before  she  arrived  at  Knocking.  She  had 
hardly  concluded,  when  a  Saxon  youth  was  introduced  ;  he  wore 
a  cap  pressed  close  on  his  brow  and  ornamented  with  a  feather ; 
his  person  was  enveloped  in  a  dark  cloak,  and  the  dust  on  his 
buskins  indicated  that  he  had  travelled  far.  On  seeing  Isabella 
he  started,  and,  releasing  his  mantle  from  its  close  folds,  said, 
mournfully,  in  a  soft  voice,  Jt  is  too  true;  Mackahir  is  as 
false  as  his  enemies  represent  him.”  At  the  sound  of  the 
stranger’s  voice  Isabella  rushed  forward,  and  in  a  moment  was 
clasped  in  the  embraces  of  her  cousin,  Beatrice  Keating. 

Actuated  by  strong  feelings  of  friendship,  and  assured  that 
Kavanagh  was  guiltless  of  the  abduction,  the  timid  Beatrice  had 
assumed  the  male  attire,  and  in  disguise  entered  the  territory  of 
the  Irish.  She  suspected  Furlong,  and  hoping  that  Kavanagh 
might  know  something  about  his  movement,  she  had  privately 
sought  his  presence,  her  confidence  in  his  honour  being  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  recollection  of  his  gallant  attentions  only 
a  few  days  before.  The  explanation  which  now  took  place  did 
not  tend  to  diminish  her  good  opinion  of  his  qualities;  but  when 
she  urged  the  necessity  of  suspending  hostilities  by  an  immediate 
return  to  Baldwinstown,  she  encountered  a  positive  refusal. 
“  Your  relatives,”  said  the  chieftain,  with  an  expression  of  hitter 
pride,  “  have  impugned  my  honour  ;  they  have  done  me  the  favour 
to  approach  my  territories ;  and  since  they  have  gone  to  the 
trouble  to  arm,  they  must  be  indulged  with  the  pleasure  of  a 
battle.  To  permit  you  to  depart  now  would  be  construed  into 
cowardice.  Ladies,  rest  secure  here  to-night;  to-morrow  you 
shall  be  delivered  up  to  your  friends.” 

Saying  this  he  abruptly  quitted  their  presence  ;  and  that  night 
Mount  Leinster  and  Idrone  shone  brightly  beneath  the  blaze  of 
a  thousand  fires.  These  were  the  hostile  signals  which  an¬ 
nounced  the  approach  of  danger,  and  next  morning  the  whole  of 
the  O’Kavanaghs  were  concentrated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  The 
Irisli-Saxons,  in  firm  array,  occupied  the  vale  beneath,  but  at 
the  first  rush  of  the  mountaineers  they  retired,  skirmishing. 
The  running  fight  continued  till  they  reached  Adamstown,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Slaney  ;  and  here  Sir  Nicholas  Devereux,  who  com¬ 
manded,  ordered  the  men  of  Forth  and  Bargie  to  halt.  The 
battle  which  ensued  was  resolutely  contested,  but  the  Irish  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  on  the  side  of  their  enemies  fell  thirty  chiefs  and 
several  hundred  vassals.*  Amongst  the  slain  were  Gentleman 
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Brown  and  the  heir  of  Castleboro,  who  had  that  morning' 
joined  the  standard  of  his  countrymen. 

Isabella  and  her  fair  cousin  were  quickly  restored  to  their 
friends,  but  Mullrankin  was  now  a  place  of  desolation,  and  the 
lady  of  the  castle  hid  herself  and  her  sorrows  in  a  convent. 
Brian  Maekahir  soon  after  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  did  good  service  in  Munster  under  Sir  George  Carew. 
His  loyalty  probably  recommended  him  to  the  guardian  of  Bald- 
winstown,  for  we  find  him  soon  after  leading  Beatrice  to  the  altar. 
The  Kavanaglis  of  Burrows  are  their  descendants. 


TO  AGNES  T - . 

Why  dost  thou  wander  here  sweet  innocent? 

Thou  know’st  not  what  a  life  of  guilt  and  care 
Thou’rt  entered  on  : — to  sin — and  to  repent — 

Then  reckless  sin  again,  from  wild  despair, 

Is  the  sad  fate  of  mortal  man  ;  then  why 
Here  art  thou  wandering,  such  danger  nigh  ? 

I  never  see  one  entering  on  the  path 

Of  human  life  and  misery,  (with  a  brow 
Bearing  Hope’s  radiant  mark,  and  crowned  with  faith 
In  all  her  splendid  promises  and  glow,) 

With  all  the  ardency  of  buoyant  days, 

Nor  dreaming  e’er  that  she  withdraws  her  rays. 

Whene’er  I  gaze  on  such  a  one,  I  throw 

My  thoughts  far  down  amid  the  vale  of  tears. 

And  suffer  time  to  pass  with  fancied  flow, 

To  the  far  period  of  distant  years, 

Then  look  on  him  who  in  sweet  childhood’s  hours, 

I’ve  seen  with  crowded  hands  of  summer  flowers. 

And  now,  in  fancy’s  page,  I  see  a  form 

Of  mouldering  misery,  which  once  was  gay, 

Now  standing  like  a  wreck  amid  the  storm 
Of  boisterous  life — a  look  of  stern  decay 
And  mournful  feeling,  o’er  those  features  thrown  ; 
Amid  the  world  is  he— yet  cheerless  and  alone. 

But  thou,  sweet  babe,  art  of  the  gentler  kind 
Of  human  nature,  and  as  such  may’st  thou 
Avert  the  evils  I  have  drawn  ;  thy  woman’s  mind 
Could  ill  sustain  such  burden,  and  that  brow 
Of  infant  peace,  so  beautifully  fair, 

I  scarce  can  think  will  e’er  be  stained  with  care. 

O’er  thy  yet  unrevealed  destiny, 

A  mystic  veil  I’ll  draw,  which  will  conceal 
The  future  fate  that  is  in  store  for  thee, 

And  shade  those  mortal  pangs  which  thou  must  feel. 
May  virtue  hover  near  thee  as  a  spell, 

To  heaven  direct  thee— innocent,  farewell ! 

Nov.  14, 18  £9. 
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ORIGIN  OF  DIFFERENT  ARTICLES  OF  DRESS. 

Gloves  and  Muffs. — The  hosiers  formerly  were  called  mitten - 
makers ,  because  they  made  mittens  and  gloves  of  various  ma¬ 
terials.  The  gloves  sold  only  by  glovers  were  those  of  leather  or 
skin.  The  mitten  was  a  species  of  gloves  which  were  worn  by 
men  to  cover  the  fore  part  of  the  arm  ;  the  use  of  which  no 
longer  exists  in  towns.  Mitten  comes  from  the  Latin  term 
mites,  soft,  because  it  was  originally  made  of  cat’s-skin.  Gloves 
comes  from  the  Latin  word  vagina,  a  sheath.  Females,  since 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  in  France,  till  that  of  Louis  XIII.  wore 
short  gloves,  worked  at  the  back  with  gold  stripes.  Many  ar¬ 
ticles  of  dress  were  first  introduced  from  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Muffs,  in  French  manchons,  from  the  Italian  word 
mancia,  signifying  a  sleeve  ;  a  muff  being  a  kind  of  half  sleeve. 

Wigs. — Formerly  the  word  peruque  or  wig  simply  meant  a 
head-dress  in  hair,  and  when  it  was  intended  to  designate  bor¬ 
rowed  locks  it  was  called  a  false  peruque.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  it  was  a  common  practice  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  for  the  females  to  wear  false  hair ;  a  proof  of  which  may 
be  found  in  the  seventh  sermon  of  Geiler  of  Kaisersberg  in  the 

Ship  of  Fools. ”  He  quotes  the  adventure  of  a  Parisian  woman 
whose  veil  and  peruque  were  snatched  off  her  head  by  a  monkey 
during  a  procession  ;  and  which  trick  discovered  to  the  spectators 
that  her  hair  was  false.  Adrian  Turnebe,  who  was  born  in  1512, 
and  died  in  1565,  says,  that  the  custom  of  ornamenting  the  head 
with  false  hair,  lasted,  at  least  among  Frenchwomen,  till  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  that,  in  preference  to  any 
other  colour,  the  ladies  were  fond  of  going  to  court  in  flaxen 
wigs. 

Feathers. — The  use  of  feathers  in  the  full  dress  of  females, 
took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Mary  Stuart,  the  wife  of 
Francis  II.  wore  on  a  toque  of  black  velvet  a  small  white  feather. 
In  the  centre  of  the  cap  of  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  the  wife  of 
Charles  IX.  was  a  bouquet,  composed  of  the  tips  of  four  ostrich 
feathers  ;  two  of  cherry-colour,  one  white,  and  the  fourth,  ce¬ 
lestial-blue. 

Powder. — Brantome  tells  us  that  Margaret  de  Valois,  who  was 
displeased  at  her  hair  being  quite  black,  had  recourse  to  every 
kind  of  artifice  to  soften  its  sombre  colour.  Louis  XIV.  did  not 
like  powder;  however,  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  he  allowed  a  little 
to  be  put  on  his  light-coloured  wigs.  During  the  regency,  pow¬ 
der  became  very  common. 

Perfumes. — Neapolitan  perfumers  formed,  and  painted,  in  the 
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shape  of  birds,  the  bladders  of  carp,  which  they  filled  with 
scented  gas.  The  slightest  pressure  caused  the  bladders  to  burst, 
and  the  air  was  embalmed  with  the  perfume. 

Trains. — The  first  dresses  which  had  trains  were  clothes  torn, 
as  signs  of  mourning,  which  were  worn  at  funerals.  In  imitation 
of  these  ragged  habiliments,  trains  were  invented  ;  and  according 
to  the  dignity  of  the  deceased,  the  trains  were  longer  or  shorter. 
The  use  of  these  long  trains,  then  denominated  tails,  at  funerals, 
insensibly  brought  in  the  fashion  of  wearing  them  in  other  cere¬ 
monies.  The  annalist  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  Lucas  Wa- 
dinghus,  remarks,  that  about  the  year  1435,  Pope  Eugene  IV. 
gave  to  the  monks  of  the  Franciscan  order  the  power  of  absolving 
those  females  who  wore  long  trains  ;  provided  that  they  wore 
them  more  in  compliance  with  the  usages  of  the  country  in  which 
they  lived,  than  from  any  “  evil  intention.”  The  polonese,  once 
a  very  fashionable  dress,  about  the  middle,  or  rather  the  latter 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  the  skirts  drawn  through  the 
pocket-holes,  so  that  the  train  hung  out  on  each  side,  though 
tucked  up ;  these  floating  portions  were  named  wings,  and  the 
middle  the  train;  but  this  train  did  not  train  at  all.  Several 
ladies  murmured  at  no  longer  being  able  to  wear  a  train. 

to  - 

In  the  festive  scene  we  met, 

Yet  hearts  like  thine  and  mine  partook  not 
Aught  of  joy — our  deep  regret 
Pleasure  for  a  moment  shook  not. 

Scarce  a  glance  between  us  past, 

Scarce  was  spoke  a  word  of  greeting, 

We  had  looked  and  loved  our  last — 

This  was  an  unthought-of  meeting. 

Heedless,  loved,  and  loving  one  ! 

Wert  thou,  of  the  gay  throngs  that  round  thee 
Flitted  on  pleasure’s  pinion — none 

Knew  of  the  witching  spell  that  bound  thee. 

The  dark,  deep  languish  of  thine  eye 

Sought,  and  yet  shunned,  my  gaze — expressing 
Trutli,  that  to  me  was  agony, 

Yet  should  have  been  my  dearest  blessing. 

Methinks  it  would  have  eased  my  heart, 

A  tr  ansient  joy  to  have  seen  thee  borrow, 

To  have  seen  the  gladsome  scene  imparl 
A  gleam  to  cheer  thy  clouding  sorrow. 

Yet  no — the  deep  gloom  vanished  not, 

The  gloom  distrustful  thought  flung  o’er  thee, 

Which,  while  it  bade  me  curse  my  lot, 

Bade  my  torn  heart  the  more  adore  thee  ! 
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THE  FLOWER  OF  LLANGOLLEN. 

Amy  Gkiffith  was  the  fairest  flower  that  graced  the  vale  of 
Llangollen.  Many  a  bright  face  and  airy  form  had  the  crystal 
stream  reflected,  that  ran  dimpling  before  the  cottage  of  her 
parents,  yet  none  so  faultless,  none  so  fair  as  her’s.  Many  a 
light  and  fairy  foot  had  softly  brushed  the  dewy  heath,  and 
pressed  the  green  turf  of  Amy’s  native  vale,  yet  never  had  the 
daisy’s  slender  head  arisen  from  so  light  a  pressure  as  when  Amy 
Griffith  tripped  over  it.  The  violets  that  bloomed  around  her 
humble  home  seemed  to  smile  more  beautifully  there,  as  if  they 
had  caught  her  blue  eyes’  heavenly  ray;  and  the  brier,  which, 
wreathed  with  honey-suckles,  twined  around  her  trelliced  porch, 
might  have  stolen  its  soft  breath  from  Amy’s  lips,  or  left  on  them 
its  kisses,  without  adding  to  their  fragrance  ;  while  cheerful  as 
the  lay  of  the  lark,  that  carolled  above  her  cottage,  was  Amy’s 
early  morning  song. 

Many  a  loftier  roof  than  that  of  Amy  Griffith’s  parents  rose  in 
Llangollen,  yet  none  contained  so  rich  a  treasure;  none  saw  be¬ 
neath  it  such  happy  parents  and  so  dear  a  maid :  she  was  their 
joy,  their  hope,  their  all.  Happy  in  their  love,  happy  in  her  own 
innocence,  the  source  of  happiness  to  all  around  her,  Amy  Grif¬ 
fith  lived  in  blissful,  enviable  obscurity.  Her  guileless  bosom 
was  a  stranger  to  woe  ;  or  if,  perchance,  another’s  suffering 
awoke  a  momentary  sigh,  or  if  misfortune’s  tears  called  forth  in 
sympathy  her  own,  that  sigh,  which  ruffled  for  a  time,  subsiding, 
left  her  bosom  in  calmer  purity,  to  more  lively  impressions  of 
delight ;  and  those  tears,  those  precious  drops  of  purity,  when 
wiped  away,  gave  to  her  blue  eyes  a  heavenlier  lustre,  a  brighter 
and  more  cheerful  ray. 

The  transient  pain  her  bosom  knew  was  like  the  rude  caress  of 
the  wild  fly,  when  rifling  the  rose  of  its  sweet  breath;  a  boister¬ 
ous  salute,  which  only  serves  to  make  the  kisses  of  the  next 
wanton  gale  seem  softer  still.  Endeared  to  all  the  inmates  of 
the  vale  by  her  virtues  and  her  loveliness,  Amy  Griffith  saw  her¬ 
self  admired  and  beloved,  while  the  simplicity  of  her  heart  kept 
her  a  stranger  to  the  cause*  The  aged  peasants  saw  with  wonder 
and  with  pride  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  the  lovely  cottager. 

Few  indeed  were  there  who  had  not  reason  to  bless  her  kind¬ 
ness.  Were  the  labours  of  the  fields  toilsome  to  their  age  en¬ 
feebled  limbs,  Amy  Griffith  would  share  with  them  their  toils,  and 
lighten  their  labours  with  her  songs.  Did  sickness  or  decay  of 
nature  confine  them  to  their  pallets,  Amy  Griffith  was  the  first  to 
“  listen  to  their  tale  of  symptoms.”  With  her  little  basket  laden 
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with  the  choicest  productions  of  her  garden,  Amy  was  often  seen 
tripping  towards  the  house  of  sorrow — there,  by  her  endearing  at¬ 
tentions,  soothing  and  supporting  the  sinking  head  of  the  sufferer, 
or  pouring  “oil  and  wine”  into  the  wounds  of  conscience;  dis¬ 
pelling  the  glooms  of  terror  before  the  cheering  beams  of  the 
gospel,  and  brightening  the  doubts  and  fears  of  penitence  into 
“  a  sure  and  certain  hope  !” 

The  companions  of  her  youthful  joys,  the  virgin  daughters  of 
the  vale,  loved  her  too  dearly  to  envy  her  transcendent  supe¬ 
riority  ;  while  each  fond  mother  breathed  a  prayer  to  heaven  that 
her  own  plentyn*  might  be,  like  Amy  Griffith,  the  prop  of  her 
parents,  the  pride  of  her  kin. 

Many  a  wealthy  peasant  had  sought  to  transplant  the  flower  of 
Llangollen  from  the  cottage  of  her  birth  to  his  own  more  spacious 
home  ;  from  the  bosom  of  her  parents  to  that  of  his  eldest-born. 
Many  a  young  cottager  had  sworn  to  love  none  other  than  the 
vale’s  fair  flower;  and  adventurous  had  climbed  the  mountain’s 
rugged  steep  that  skirted  the  vale  around,  to  lay  at  Amy’s  feet 
some  beautiful  kid  that  he  had  snared.  Amy’s  gentle  heart 
would  chide  him  for  robbing  the  mother  of  her  young;  but  she 
would  rear  the  trembling  stranger,  sooth  it  into  confidence  by 
caresses,  and  teach  it  to  prefer  the  shelter  of  her  paddock-shed 
before  the  bleak  bare  mountains  of  its  birth  ;  while  the  lover’s 
sufficient  reward  would  be  to  see  his  present  tended  with  the 
greatest  care  by  his  soul’s  idolized  mistress.  Many  a  wild  and 
impassioned  song  of  nature  and  of  love  might  Amy  have  heard  in 
her  praise ;  but  she  heard  them  not,  she  heeded  them  not,  she 
turned  from  the  language  of  their  lays. 

The  song  of  one  alone  she  loved — her  praise  from  the  lips  of 
one  sank  like  dearest  melody  upon  her  delighted  ear. 

Owen  Glynn  was  the  youth  blessed  with  her  esteem  and  pre¬ 
ference.  By  preserving  her  life,  he  had  commanded  her  grati¬ 
tude  ;  by  his  virtues  he  had  won  upon  her  esteem  and  respect. 
The  tale  of  Amy  Griffith’s  acknowledgments  to  Owen  Glynn  is 
short. 

One  of  her  favourite  kids  had  proved  faithless  to  its  mistress, 
fled  from  her  protection,  and  sought  a  distant  mountain.  Amy 
pursued  the  fugitive,  and,  nimbly  climbing  the  rugged  ascent,  at 
length  came  near  her  ungrateful  favourite,  which,  on  hearing  the 
well-known  voice  of  its  mistress,  suffered  itself  to  be  attached,  a 
willing  captive,  to  her  girdle.  Descending  with  its  mistress  by 
the  mountain’s  winding  path,  the  impatient  animal,  springing 
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suddenly  forward,  dragged  the  unwary  Amy  from  her  footing, 
precipitating  her  into  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  which  foamed  like 
a  cataract  beneath.  Few  had  been  the  days  of  Amy  Griffith, 
short  had  been  the  blooming  hour  of  the  flower  of  Llangollen, 
had  not  a  young  hunter,  who,  with  anxious  and  admiring  atten¬ 
tion,  had  watched  the  beautiful  maid  in  her  descent  from  the 
mountain-top,  plunged  into  the  stream,  and  at  the  hazard  of  his 
own  life  rescued  the  sinking  beauty  from  destruction. 

That  youth  was  Owen  Glynn.  He  conducted  Amy  to  the  cot¬ 
tage  of  her  parents,  calmed  their  anxious  fears,  and  received  their 
warmest  thanks  ;  but  Amy’s  speaking  eyes  were  his  richest,  his 
dearest  reward.  Often  did  the  youth  renew  his  visits  to  the  cot¬ 
tage,  and  each  succeeding  one  beheld  him  more  enamoured,  and 
more  esteemed  bv  her  whose  esteem  was  dearer  to  him  than  life. 

J 

Often  did  he  rove  with  the  lovely  cottager  the  enchanting  scenes 
around  her  native  vale  ;  far  more  enchanting  rendered  by  her 
presence.  But  the  delightful  hours  of  spring’s  smiling  season 
are  often  sullied  by  the  lingering  frowns  of  winter.  The  lay  of 
the  lark  is  saddened  by  the  dreary  storm.  The  rose  blooms  but 
a  while,  the  lily  flourishes  not  for  ever.  Woe  follows  upon  bliss, 
as  certainly  and  as  sadly  as  night  on  dying  day.  And  thus  the 
flower  of  Llangollen  was  doomed  to  droop. 

Morgan,  Owen  Glynn’s  kinsman,  had  long  noted  with  the  eye 
of  jealousy  Amy  Griffith’s  affection  for  the  youth.  Stung  with  the 
hatred  of  a  base  and  grovelling  soul,  he  caused  the  baron,  Owen’s 
father,  to  be  apprized  of  his  first-born’s  attachment  for  a  peasant’s 
offspring  ;  heightening  the  tale  with  all  the  aggravating  circum¬ 
stances  that  malevolence  could  suggest.  A  creature  of  Morgan’s 
conveyed  the  intelligence,  and  the  wily  plotter  saw  the  success  of 
his  machinations  answer  his  most  sanguine  hopes.  That  his  el¬ 
dest  born  should  disgrace  himself  by  an  alliance  with  a  peasant, 
was  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  the  father.  That  the  heir  of 
Llangollen  should  sully  his  noble  blood  by  a  union  with  one  of 
the  meanest  of  his  dependents,  could  not,  even  in  thought,  be  a 
moment  endured.  The  soul  of  the  aged  baron,  high  and  im¬ 
petuous,  looked  down,  like  his  own  time-blackened  castle,  upon 
the  humble  inmates  of  the  vale,  as  the  eagle,  from  his  eyrie  height, 
upon  the  peaceful  dove. 

Indignant  that  his  favourite  boy  should,  as  his  pride  supposed, 
demean  himself  so  unworthily  his  illustrious  ancestry,  the  baron, 
having  secretly  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  departure,  commanded  his  son  to  quit  the  home  of  his 
fathers  for  a  distant  land ;  and  quit  it,  too,  without  a  last  fare¬ 
well  of  her  he  loved.  Owen  knew  too  well  the  stern,  unrelenting 
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disposition  of  his  father  to  complain  or  demur.  Distracted  by 
conflicting  passions,  he  left  his  father’s  hall,  his  native  land,  with¬ 
out  a  farewell  of  his  Amy,  and  departed  into  comfortless  exile. 

Amy  had  scarce  time  to  wonder  at  his  ceasing  to  visit  the  cot¬ 
tage,  when  she  heard  that  he  had  left  the  castle.  She  knew  not 
what  to  think  or  fear;  had  he  but  bidden  her  adieu,  she  should 
not,  she  thought,  have  been  unhappy.  Yet  did  not  the  maiden 
repine,  nor  yet  reproach  his  infidelity  ;  and  while  pride  forbade 
the  tear  to  flow  for  one  who  had  slighted  and  contemned  her, 
love,  pure  devoted  love,  taught  her  to  forgive  him  who  had,  she 
thought,  proved  so  faithless,  and  so  undeserving  her  regard. 

Pale,  languid,  but  resigned  and  unmurmuring,  Amy  strove  to 
moderate  her  parents’  grief.  When  their  regret  for  her  disap¬ 
pointment  betrayed  itself  in  tearful  complaints  or  passionate 
bursts  of  indignation,  “Weep  not,  my  dearest  parents,  till  you 
see  me  weep,”  she  would  exclaim,  while  her  pale,  very  pale  cheek, 
showed  the  smile  it  wore  was  but  assumed,  and  her  glazed,  sad 
eye,  that  the  tears  were  ill-suppressed;  “and,  oh  1  do  not  re¬ 
proach  him  till  you  know  he  is  false,  nor  then,  till  you  cease  to 
value  my  peace.” 

Meanwhile  the  unhappy  Owen  (who  had  written  to  his  Amy, 
explained  his  abrupt  departure,  and  vowed  unalterable  attach¬ 
ment,  but  in  vain,  for  Morgan  had  intercepted  the  letter)  left  his 
native  land,  and  soon,  very  soon,  the  dreadful  tidings  came  that 
be  had  found  a  soldier’s  grave.  Amy  Griffith  sank  not,  when  the 
tale  that  blasted  every  hope  reached  her  ear. 

One  tie  still  wound  around  the  heart  that  would  else  have  burst. 
That  tie  was  the  love  she  bore  her  parents.  For  them  she  still 
lived,  still  lived  to  woe.  She  even  appeared  calm  ;  nay,  she  some¬ 
times  strove  to  appear  cheerful  ;  but  the  vain  attempt  betrayed 
the  secret  of  her  soul’s  malady. 

Now  she  felt,  she  was  convinced,  he  never  could  have  been  un¬ 
true.  Many  a  day,  and  week,  and  month  passed  away,  ere  Mor¬ 
gan  could  endeavour  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  treachery,  and  to 
address  Amy  Griffith  on  the  subject  of  love.  Often  had  he  sought 
her  society,  and  by  descanting  upon  the  virtues  of  her  ill-fated 
lover,  with  the  apparent  warmth  of  friendship,  had  insensibly 
gained  upon  her  esteem.  Many  a  melancholy,  and  yet  plea- 
rurable,  hour  had  she  beguiled  with  the  supposed  friend  of  her 
lost  Owen,  in  consecrating  his  memory. 

Often  had  that  false  friend  mingled  his  fictitious  tears  with 
those  of  the  sorrowing  maid,  till,  imagining  that  grief  had  softened 
by  unrestrained  indulgence,  and  that  the  esteem  he  had  sought 
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to  inspire  her  with,  might  have  ripened  to  a  tenderer  feeling,  he 
opened  the  secret  of  his  heart,  pleading  his  friendship  for  the 
lost  Owen,  who  now  in  heaven,  he  said,  looked  down  with  appro¬ 
bation,  and  sanctioned  their  union. 

Amy,  pale  but  composed,  declared  that  her  heart  had  known 
but  one  impression,  her  affections  but  one  object :  that  being, 
though  now  no  more,  was  united  to  her  in  the  indissoluble  bond 
of  memory.  She  acknowledged  her  esteem  for  Morgan,  her  gra¬ 
titude  for  the  honour  he  had  intended  her,  but  she  durst  not 
prove  unfaithful  to  the  memory  of  Owen  ;  and  she  entreated  Mor¬ 
gan,  if  he  esteemed  her,  never  to  renew  so  distressful  a  subject. 

Baffled  and  discouraged,  but  not  utterly  hopeless,  wanting  sen¬ 
sibility  to  respect  the  wounded  feelings  of  a  generous  mind, 
Morgan  entreated  the  influence  of  his  kinsman,  the  ill-fated 
Owen’s  father.  The  aged  baron  (who,  since  the  loss  of  his  son, 
had  noticed  Amy  Griffith,  and  on  whom  the  modest  virtues  of  the 
drooping  flower  of  the  vale  had  wrought  a  favourable  impression), 
readily  undertook  to  engage  her  parents  in  favour  of  his  kinsman. 

Morgan’s  possessions  were  ample,  and  his  fame  was  fair;  for 
he  had  sufficient  duplicity  to  conceal  from  the  world  the  base  and 
grovelling  passions  of  his  soul.  Amy’s  parents  could  but  feel 
flattered  by  the  offer  of  his  alliance,  and,  knowing  she  enter¬ 
tained  the  highest  respect  for  his  character,  (so  entirely  had  he 
wrought  upon  her  credulity,  and  so  effectually  worn  the  mask 
before  her,)  they  united  their  entreaties  with  those  of  the  baron, 
and  urged  them  with  the  forcive  appeal  to  her  filial  affection,  that 
to  see  her  the  wife  of  Morgan  would  brighten  the  shadows  of 
their  declining  years,  and  make  their  death-bed  happy. 

In  vain  Amy  declared  that  happiness  was  to  her  an  empty 
name.  In  vain  did  she  implore  permission  to  indulge  her  griefs 
alone.  Her  gratitude  for  the  kind  condolence  of  Morgan,  the 
respect  she  owed  the  baron,  but,  more  than  all,  her  duty  to  her 
parents,  all  were  urged  as  powerful  and  resistless  inducements  to 
compliance.  Filial  piety  prevailed  ;  and  Amy  Griffith  consented 
to  be  led  to  the  altar, 

“To  glad  her  parents’  hearts,  and  wring  her  own.” 

As  the  day  appointed  for  the  nuptials  approached,  she  sum¬ 
moned  all  her  fortitude,  and  strove  to  appear  cheerful.  The  day 
decisive  of  Amy’s  destiny  at  length  arrived.  She  arose  from  her 
sleepless  couch,  and  returned  with  a  smile  of  assumed  content¬ 
ment  her  delighted  mother’s  caresses. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Amy  trembled  as  she  gave  her  hand  to  Morgan  to  be  conducted 
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to  the  altar:  she  repressed  her  feelings,  thought  of  her  duty  to 
her  parents,  and  proceeded. 

All  were  on  their  knees  at  the  altar,  when  a  beautiful  spaniel 
which  Owen  Glynn  had,  in  happier  days,  presented  to  his  Amy, 
having  followed  the  carriages  from  the  castle,  burst  into  the 
chapel  and  fawned  at  the  feet  of  its  mistress.  The  appearance 
of  the  animal  seemed  to  recall  recollection,  in  its  fullest  powers, 
to  the  mind  of  Amy. 

Pale  and  disordered,  she  sprung  from  her  knees,  exclaiming — 
“When  all,  when  Amy  is  unfaithful,  this  faithful  animal  still 
cherishes  the  memory  of  its  master.  See,  it  is  come  to  reproach 
me  of  infidelity  to  Owen.  Mother — father — forgive  me  !  I  can¬ 
not — indeed  I  cannot  kneel  at  the  altar,  pledge  my  vows,  and  give 
my  hand  to  another,  while  my  heart  is  wholly  and  unalterably 
Owen’s.” 

Her  friends  were  about  to  remonstrate,  but  were  interrupted 
by  an  unexpected  occurrence. 

Breathless  and  exhausted,  a  youth  rushed  into  the  chapel;  lie 
had  heard  Amy’s  last  words,  and,  flying  towards  her,  caught  her 
to  his  bosom,  while  these  hurried  accents  trembled  from  his  lips : 
— “Still,  still  unalterably  Owen’s!  still,  still,  my  Amy,  my  own 
Amy  !  bless  thee  for  those  words — they  assure  me  thou  hast  not 
forgotten  thy  long,  long  absent  Owen  \  ” 

Overcome  by  her  emotion,  Amy  had  sunk  insensible  into  the 
arms  of  her  lover.  Astonishment  seized  all  present.  But  how 
was  that  astonishment  heightened,  when  Morgan,  throwing  off 
all  disguise,  rushed  upon  the  defenceless  youth  with  his  dirk  ! 

Owen  nimbly  avoided  the  thrust,  and  smote  the  villain  to  the 
ground.  He  fell  upon  his  own  weapon,  and  a  deep  and  lingering 
groan,  succeeded  by  an  awful  silence,  told  that  the  wretch  had 
ceased  to  live. 

Little  now  remains  to  be  told.  Owen  Glynn  had  been  wounded 
and  made  prisoner  ;  thus  giving  to  the  wily  Morgan  (who,  by  his 
emissaries,  received  timely  information,)  an  opportunity  of  cir¬ 
culating  the  report  of  his  death.  After  lying  many  tedious 
months  in  a  foreign  prison,  an  exchange  of  prisoners  restored 
him  to  his  home.  The  duplicity  and  villany  of  Morgan  were  de¬ 
tected  by  the  confession  of  one  of  his  creatures,  and  condignly 
punished  in  the  manner  described. 

Owen  Glynn  was  once  more  the  idolized  son  of  his  father,  the 
acknowledged  lover  of  Amy  Griffith,  who  again  bloomed,  in 
ripened  and  reanimated  charms,  the  fairest  flower  that  graced  the 
vale  of  Llangollen.  Charles  M. 
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In  our  notice  of  the  Animals  last  month  we  mentioned  that 
there  were  two  plates  in  “  The  Amulet,”  for  the  engraving'  of 
which  was  paid  the  unprecedented  price  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  guineas  !  We  agree  with  the  editor  that  one  of  these 
is  certainly  “  unrivalled  in  modern  art ;,}  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  taste  which  bestowed  so  much  unmerited  labour 
on  the  other,  “  The  Minstrel  of  Chatnouui”  As  a  work  of  art 
it  docs  Mr.  Robinson  all  possible  credit :  it  is,  we  admit,  beauti¬ 
fully  engraved  ;  but  the  subject  is  totally  devoid  of  interest. 
The  costume  may  be  correct,  and  the  effect  of  the  guitar  is  not 
lost,  but  the  minstrel  herself  has  nothing  attractive  about  her: 
she  wants  grace,  and  is  deficient  in  that  attribute  of  her  sex — a 
pretty  face.  Her  features,  if  not  repulsive,  are  by  no  means 
pleasing. 

The  other  embellishments  of  “  The  Amulet”  are  of  a  superior 
order.  “The  First  Interview  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Peruvians,”  by  Greatbach  after  Briggs,  is  a  pleasing  picture,  rich 
in  effect,  and  historically  true.  “The  Dorty  Bairn,”  we  suspect, 
is  one  of  Wilkie’s  early  productions  ;  it  has,  however,  a  good 
moral,  and  is  well  engraved  by  Mitchell.  We  cannot  say  as 
much  for  “The  Anxious  Wife,”  by  Engleheart  after  Mullready. 
The  engraver  has  not  retained  the  effect  which  was  produced  in 
the  painting  by  the  dense  shade  within  contrasted  with  the  dim 
light  without.  The  cottage  roof  should  have  been  kept  much 
more  dark.  Amongst  the  other  plates  “The  Gleaner”  pleases 
us  best.  The  drawing  about  the  head  and  neck  appears  a  little 
defective,  but  still  the  whole  figure  is  singularly  agreeable.  Her 
faithful  attendant  adds  considerably  to  the  effect. 

The  literary  portion  of  “The  Amulet”  will  lose  nothing  by 
comparison  with  the  contents  of  any  of  its  cotemporaries.  The 
articles  are  in  general  of  a  grave  character,  and  some  of  them  are 
really  instructive.  The  sketches  by  Mrs.  Hall  are  by  far  the  best, 
and  there  is  a  pleasing  tale  by  the  editor.  Knowledge  is  certainly 
never  objectionable,  but  it  is  not  exactly  in  a  Christmas  present 
that  we  should  look  for  the  history  of  astronomy.  The  article, 
“Are  there  more  inhabited  worlds  than  our  Globe?”  by  Dr. 
Walsh,  is  very  well  written,  but  it  is  far  too  long  and  too  tedious  ; 
and  the  same  objection  applies  to  “The  First  Invasion  of  Ire¬ 
land,”  by  bis  brother,  the  Rev.  Robert  Walsh.  His  account  of 
Bannow,  “the  Irish  Herculaneum,”  a  city  buried  in  sand,  is 
curious,  but  his  historical  details  are  strangely  inaccurate. 

Amongst  the  poetical  contributors  are  many  favourite  authors. 
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Mrs.  Hemans  lias  one  short  piece,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton, 
author  of  “  Sorrows  of  Rosalie,”  three  or  four  poems.  The  fol¬ 
lowing1  is  from  this  lady’s  pen  : 

SONNET. 

Oh  !  for  the  time — the  happy  sinless  time 

When  first  we  murmured  forth  our  infant  prayer. 

Listened  with  reverence  to  the  church  bell’s  chime  — 

Gazed  on  the  sky  and  deemed  that  God  dwelt  there ! 

That  time  is  past — burdened  with  sin  and  care 
No  more  we  bear  those  holy  deep-toned  bells  ; 

But  as  their  echo  trembles  on  the  air 
So  in  our  sorrowing  minds  Remembrance  dwells. 

Rising  reproachful  from,  the  deepest  cells — 

Breathing  of  those  fine  days  ere  passion’s  sigh 
Remorse  and  sorrow",  (sad  the  tale  she  tells,) 

Polluted  the  petition  sent  on  high  ; — 

When  we  knelt  sinless — and  our  God  alone 
W  as  in  the  prayer  that  rose  to  his  Almighty  throne. 

The  character  of  “The  Amulet”  is  well  suited  to  the  season : 
it  is  serious,  but  withal  amusing-;  and  seeks  to  strengthen  re¬ 
ligion  by  enlisting  in  her  cause  the  attractions  of  art  and  litera¬ 
ture.  This  year,  however,  has  witnessed  the  appearance  of  two 
Annuals  which  solicit  patronage  on  grounds  more  decidedly  re¬ 
ligious.  “The  Iris,”  edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dale,  is  one  of 
these,  and  “  Emmanuel,”  edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shepherd,  is 
the  other.  The  first  attracts  by  its  embellishments,  some  of 
them  very  good  ;  while  the  claims  of  the  other  rest  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  on  its  low  price  and  literary  merits.  It  is  ornamented 
with  three  plates  only,  and  these  by  no  means  in  the  first  style  of 
art.  Yet  the  serious  cast  of  the  articles,  and  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  are  likely  to  give  the  book  an  extensive  circulation 
among  a  large  class  of  readers. 

There  are  a  few  tales  introduced,  and  an  abundance  of  devo¬ 
tional  poetry.  More  important  matters  are  not  excluded,  and 
that  interesting  subject,  marriage,  is  discussed  with  a  pious  ear¬ 
nestness.  “They,”  says  the  writer,  “who  would  debase  its  na¬ 
ture  into  a  mere  civil  engagement,  do  violence  to  a  holiness 
which  they  will  not  appreciate,  and  abrogate  an  essential  law  of 
religion  which  they  do  not  understand.  They  aim  a  vital  blow  at 
the  charities  of  life  ;  they  attempt  to  pollute  the  purest  fountain 
of  earthly  intercourse  and  social  happiness.  They  would  disrupt 
the  lovely  tendrils  of  chaste  affection  and  holy  love,  and  expose 
the  most  amiable  and  engaging  portions  of  their  own  nature,  to 
the  unhallowed  appetites  and  heartless  brutality  of  intemperate 
passions.  Their  attempt  is  a  striking  sign  of  the  times  ;  an  evi- 
December,  1829.  2  g 
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dence  of  that  corruption  which  militates,  alas  !  how  successfully, 
against  the  venerable  fabrics  reared  by  the  hallowed  spirit  of  di¬ 
vine  religion.  Horace  enumerates,  amongst  the  preludes  of 
Rome’s  approaching  decline  in  the  midst  of  all  her  greatness,  the 
corrupting  of  marriages.  May  not  the  same  thing  be  predicted 
of  the  attempts  of  those  who  would  now  strip  the  union  of  the 
sexes  of  its  holy  solemnities,  and  rear,  like  the  trophies  of  ancient 
warriors,  a  hollow  semblance  of  what  was  once  more  vigorous 
and  full  of  life.  Gracious  Heaven  !  is  then  all  the  beauty  which 
Thou  hast  spread  so  sweetly,  and  with  such  winning  graces  over 
the  fairest  and  most  delicate  forms  of  Thy  creation,  lavished  in 
vain,  or  for  purposes  worse  than  vanity  !  Is  all  the  elegancy  of 
mind,  delicacy  of  sensations,  fidelity  of  affection,  purity  of  love, 
which  adorns  our  gentler  selves,  bestowed  only  that  they  may  be 
bartered  like  the  veriest  bale  of  common  merchandize !  Is 
woman,  lovely  woman,  to  be  robbed  of  that  protection  which  He 
who  made  her  gentle  and  less  powerful  than  man,  instituted  and 
ordained  at  her  creation  !”  Heaven  forbid! 

Trom  marriage  it  is  only  natural  to  turn  to  the  nursery,  adapted 
to  which  we  find 

LULLABY. 

“  Sleep  on,  sweet  babe — and  Heaven  bless  thee  ! 

None  shall  harm  thee  while  I’m  nigh  ; 

To  my  bosom  will  I  press  thee, 

And  with  fondest  love  caress  thee, 

Softly  singing  ‘  Lullaby.’ 

“  A  mother’s  hope — her  fear— her  joy— 

Who  can  paint,  or  who  deny  1 
When  the  cares  of  life  annoy, 

How  she  hugs  her  darling  boy  1 
Softly  singing  ‘  Lullaby.’  ” 

While  in  the  sanctuary  of  innocence  we  may  as  well  say  a  few 
words  respecting  the  Juvenile  Annuals.  They  are  this  year  four 
in  number,  “The  Juvenile  Souvenir,”  “The  Juvenile  Keep¬ 
sake,”  “  The  Juvenile  Forget-Me-Not,”  and  “  Ackermann’s  Ju¬ 
venile  Forget-Me-Not  ”  The  slight  difference  between  the  titles 
of  the  two  last  has  created,  we  are  sorry  to  perceive,  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  displeasure,  but  the  proprietors  may  rest  assured  that 
there  is  “  ample  room  and  verge  enough  ”  for  both.  The  books 
are  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  each  other,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  rivalry  between  them  will,  in  producing  greater 
excellence,  lead  to  a  more  extensive  sale. 

These  little  presents,  like  their  more  matured  precursors, 
are  numerously  embellished,  and  many  of  the  plates  are  exe¬ 
cuted  in  a  very  superior  style.  The  contents,  though  well 
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adapted  for  "the  rising  generation,”  maybe  perused  with  ad¬ 
vantage  by  those  who  are  “  descending  into  the  vale  of  years,’’ 
and  we  are  almost  tempted  to  prefer  the  majority  of  the  articles 
to  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  more  costly  Annuals. 
"The  Juvenile  Forget-Me-Not,”  edited  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall, 
opens  with  an  essay  by  the  late  Mrs.  Barbauld,  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by 

MY  SON  !  MY  SON  ! 

BY  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 

44  *  My  son  !  my  son  !’  a  husbandman 
Said  to  his  youngest  born, 

4  Look  well  upon  the  herbs  and  flowers, 

On  grass  and  growing  corn  ; 

Muse  on  the  clover’s  fragrant  sward. 

Survey  the  ripened  shock. 

Nor  pass  the  lily  of  the  lea, 

In  beauty  newly  woke  : 

In  grass  and  grain,  in  flowers  and  flocks, 

The  wise  and  thoughtful  see 
God’s  wond’rous  volume  wrote  for  mau¬ 
l’ll  read  some  words  to  thee. 

44  4  The  sailor  sails  the  sea  for  gold, 

The  soldier  fights  for  fame. 

The  painter  paints,  the  poet  sings. 

Each  fora  fleeting  name  ; 

But  he  who  ploughs  the  fragrant  field, 

And  bids  the  valley  broad 
Wave  rustling  with  the  golden  ears, 

Walks  hand  in  hand  with  God  ; 

The  cherished  grain  yields  sixtyfold  ; 

He  lends  his  skill  to  nourish 
All  living  things.  Like  sun  and  shower 
He  bids  the  green  earth  flourish. 

4  4  4  My  son,  my  son,  be  wise  and  yield 
The  husbandman  thy  praise, 

For  he  has  learned  in  Nature’s  school 
Of  Nature’s  various  ways. 

He  knows  the  season  when  to  cleave 
The  greensward  with  his  share, 

He  knows  what  time  to  cast  the  grain 
In  furrows  broad  and  fair ; 

He  stands  amid  the  golden  waves 
Of  tall  and  glittering  corn, 

And  calls  the  shining  sickles  out 
With  his  loud  harvest  horn. 

44  4  The  husbandman’s  a  learned  man, 

For  who  can  plough  and  sow 
In  ignorance,  and  read  the  signs 
Of  sunshine,  rain,  and  snow — 
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'  Can  look  far  in  the  night,  and  cry, 

“  Load  till  it  groans  the  wain 
With  ripe  dry  com  ;  lo!  yon  small  cloud 
Is  filled  with  wind  and  rain” — 

Can  look  upon  the  eve,  and  say, 

“  To-morrow  will  be  fair, 

Drive  forth  the  flocks  to  feed,  and  see 
Ye  bury  deep  the  share!” 

“  1  To  him  all  ways  of  beasts  are  known. 
All  ways  of  birds,  and  he 
Knows  every  seed,  and  herb,  and  flower. 
To  nourish  brute  and  bee. 

Ways  of  wild  fowl  to  him  are  plain. 

And  worms  that  wear  the  sting — 

The  haunt,  the  food,  aye,  and  the  use 
Of  every  living  thing. 

The  moving  heaven,  the  rolling  earth. 
The  deep  and  barren  sea, 

Are  things  on  which  he  muses  oft, 

A  learned  man  is  he. 

“  ‘  My  son,  my  son,  with  reverence  walk 
Along  the  glorious  road 
Of  those  who  held  in  elder-times 
High  converse  with  their  God. 

Revere  the  watcher  of  the  flock. 

The  holder  of  the  plough  ; 

Of  virtue’s  tree  the  husbandman 
He  is  the  upper  bough : 

And  when  it  fades  shall  science  fall. 

And  poesy  be  mute  ; 

The  streams  shall  cease  to  run,  and  trees 
In  summer  time  to  shoot.’  ” 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  countess,  who  felt  mortified  at  the  abrupt  decision  of  the 
duke,  proceeded,  in  a  manner  somewhat  uncourteous,  to  question 
the  maiden,  but  was  greatly  abashed  on  encountering  a  spirit  as 
haughty  but  much  more  dignified  than  her  own.  “  Before  I  re¬ 
late  the  story  of  my  life,”  said  the  stranger,  “  may  I  beg  this 
young  lady  to  withdraw.  The  events  of  my  history  are  in  harsh 
collision  with  your  noble  daughter’s  future  prospects.” 

“  What  have  you”  asked  the  countess,  “in  common  with  my 
daughter?” 

“  A  lover,”  replied  the  maiden.  “  The  Marquis  del  Guasto  be¬ 
longs  to  us  both  j  but  as  the  prize  is  little  worth  I  resign  my 
claim  to  him.” 
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The  countess  could  hear  no  more,  and  was  hurrying’  out  of  the 
apartment  when  the  duke  entered.  “  The  alliance/'  he  said, 
“  with  the  Marquis  del  Guasto  cannot  take  place.  I  have  had  an 
interview  with  the  maiden’s  father,  and  here  hold  in  my  hand 
the  vouchers  for  the  truth  of  his  assertions.  He  is  a  nobleman 
from  the  Palatinate,  and  his  castle  afforded  protection  to  the 
marquis  when  wounded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence  ; 
by  Italian  wiles  he  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the 
father  and  the  daughter,  and  persuaded  the  maiden  that  he  loved 
her.  On  the  eve  of  the  solemn  betrothing,  as  they  were  taking  a 
walk  in  a  grove  adjacent  to  the  castle,  they  were  attacked  by  a 
disguised  banditti,  who  pinioned  the  old  man’s  arms  and  carried 
off  the  marquis  and  the  bride.  The  villains  were  Del  Guasto’s 
own  domestics.  To  her  courage  and  virtue  the  maiden  owes  her 
deliverance.  She  returned  to  her  father’s  castle,  and  Del  Guasto 
to  Italy.  Scorned  by  her  companions,  shunned  by  all  the  brave 
youth  of  her  country,  she  heavily  expiated  her  juvenile  indiscre¬ 
tion  ;  and  when,  after  a  lapse  of  two  years,  her  father  learned 
Del  Guasto’s  sojourn  at  Prague,  he  set  out  in  quest  of  him. 
You  know  the  rest,  and  for  his  own  safety,  and  as  an  atonement 
to  me,  he  shall  remain  a  few  days  longer  in  custody.  In  the 
mean  time  I  will  have  you  treat  this  unfortunate  maiden  kindly.’* 
Saying  this  the  duke  withdrew,  and  on  regaining  his  closet  sent 
for  Seni.  “  Have  you/’  he  said,  when  the  master  entered,  "been 
observing,  as  I  ordered  you,  the  stars  last  night?  what  did  they 
portend  ?” 

“  That  this  present  day  is  one  on  which  you  are  not  hastily  to 
determine  on  any  thing/’  replied  the  astrologer.  “  It  passes 
over  you  big  with  mischief.  Let  it  pass  without  interfering  in 
its  events,  and  it  will  end  harmlessly.” 

Here  the  master  was  interrupted  by  a  noise  in  the  court  yard. 
On  looking  through  the  window  the  duke  saw  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  bearing  into  the  castle  the  body  of  a  wounded  man.  “  It  is 
the  Marquis  del  Guasto,”  said  Seni ;  and  at  that  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  Rothkirch,  in  a  buff  doublet,  entered,  and,  dropping 
on  one  knee,  said,  “  Your  highness  gave  me  leave  to  be  the 
foreign  maiden’s  knight.  Forgive  me,  my  lord,  if  I  have,  per¬ 
haps,  misunderstood  your  permission,  or  carried  it  too  far.” 

“  How  now?”  said  the  duke,  “in  this  dress  in  my  presence 

“But  I  still  wear,”  said  the  youth,  calmly,  “your  highness’s 
sash.  It  is  under  his  lady’s  colours  only,  that  a  knight  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  wage  a  combat.” 

“  Under  his  lady’s  colours !”  said  the  duke,  still  more  exas- 
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perated.  “  Sable  is  tlie  hussy’s  likeliest  colour.  But  this,  you 
varlet !” 

“  I  cannot  hear  this,”  said  the  page  ;  “  I  crave  my  discharge 
from  your  highness’s  service.” 

“  You  !”  cried  the  duke,  in  a  rage, “  you — ” 

“The  Duke  of  Friedland  bears  with  no  varlets  amongst  his 
servants,  and  George  Rothkirch  with  no  insult.” 

The  duke  raised  his  cane  in  excess  of  irritation,  and  George 
threw  open  the  window.  “  I  will  die,”  he  exclaimed,  “  my  lord, 
rather  than  submit  to  this,”  and  he  made  a  motion  as  if  he  would 
fling  himself  through  the  casement. 

The  duke  saw  that  he  was  determined  to  die  rather  than  be 
disgraced ;  and  as  he  was  always  pleased  with  proofs  of  courage, 
the  conduct  of  the  page  disarmed  his  resentment.  “  Rothkirch,” 
he  said,  “ I  have  hurt  your  sense  of  honour  by  word,  and  nearly 
by  deed.  That  you  would  rather  have  your  body  crushed  than 
disgraced  was  brave  of  you,  my  son.  Had  you,  however,  drawn 
your  sword  on  me,  you  should  have  expiated  the  deed  with  your 
life.  But  now  tell  me  what  has  happened.” 

“The  Marquis  del  Guasto,”  said  George,  “  has  been  wounded 
by  me  in  single  combat,  and,  I  fear,  severely.” 

“  O  that’s  all,”  said  the  duke,  without  showing  any  displea¬ 
sure— Go,  Rothkirch,  and  tell  the  captain  of  the  halberdiers  to 
come  hither.  I  must  not  let  a  violation  of  the  peace  of  the  cha¬ 
teau  pass  by  unpunished.  You  must  repair  to  prison  ;  your  ar¬ 
rest,  however,  shall  not  be  long.” 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  apartment  in  which  the  youth  was  confined  communicated 
with  the  room  in  which  Conrade  von  YVangen  was  detained,  and 
the  satisfaction  he  felt  on  conversing  with  that  gentleman  was 
not  diminished  by  the  occasional  visits  of  his  daughter.  From 
her  he  learnt  that  he  was  beloved  by  Mathilde,  but  this  delightful 
information  was  quickly  dashed  by  the  intelligence  of  the  mar¬ 
quis’s  death. 

“  You  are  discharged  from  arrest,”  said  Seni,  who  brought  the 
hews,  “  but  must  fly  hence  this  very  night.  Before  you  depart 
call  upon  me,  and  you  shall  receive  the  duke’s  more  particular 
commands  ;  through  my  intercession  with  his  excellency  you 
are  released  from  your  parole.  It  expires  at  ten  of  the  chateau 
clock  ;  when,”  continued  the  astrologer,  smiling,  “you  would  do 
well  to  visit  the  equestrian  hall.  A  fair  lady  will  expect  you 
there.” 
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Time  departed  slowly,  but  at  length  the  clock  struck  ten,  and 
the  page,  wrapped  in  a  long  cloak,  proceeded  through  the  lofty 
and  unfrequented  galleries  towards  the  eastern  wing  of  the  cha- 
teau,  forming  the  equestrian  hall,  adorned  with  the  ancestral 
portraits  of  the  noble  house  of  Wallenstein.  His  steps  sounded 
hollow  as  he  paced  the  marble  corridors ;  the  silence  of  the 
grave  reigned  in  that  lonely  part  of  the  chateau,  usually  appro¬ 
priated  to  state  and  ceremony  only,  and  it  was  not  without  some 
trepidation  that  he  pushed  open  the  lofty  and  ponderous  folding- 
doors,  and  entered  the  hall  amongst  the  pictorial  assembly  of 
the  Wallensteins. 

He  had  not  been  here  long  when  two  figures  glided  towards 
him,  and  by  the  light  of  his  taper  he  soon  discovered  that  he 
stood  in  the  presence  of  Mathilde  and  Joanna.  The  interview 
was  short,  but  full  of  bliss — they  exchanged  vows  of  eternal 
fidelity,  and  made  the  fair  stranger  a  witness  of  the  fond  compact. 
Before  separating,  George  received  from  the  countess  a  silken 
sash,  which  he  pressed  closely  to  his  heart. 

When  the  first  thrill  of  delight  had  subsided  he  sought  the 
apartment  of  Seni.  “There  is  still,”  said  the  astrologer,  when 
he  entered,  “a  tremendous  chasm  between  you  and  the  duke’s 
niece;  a  chasm  which,  to  you,  widens  more  and  more  at  every 
step.  He,  the  most  enterprizing  man  of  the  age,  advances  in  his 
career  with  giant  strides.  His  eagle  flight  it  is  impossible  for 
you  to  follow.  As  his  star  rises,  your’s  must  set.  Reflect  on 
this  well.  If  this  state  continues,  you  must  never  expect  to  pros¬ 
per  in  your  love.  As  long  as  fortune  keeps  faithful  to  Fried  land 
(and,  oh  !  that  it  may  always  prove  so!)”  he  continued,  “  there  is 
no  prosperity  in  this  world  for  you,  poor  child !  A  most  glorious 
opportunity  offers  itself  to  you  now.  It  may,  like  all  wholesome 
medicine,  perhaps  be  unpalatable  at  first,  but,  finally,  it  will 
prove  most  beneficial.  Attend  to  me.  The  duke  sends  you  this 
purse,  containing  a  hundred  golden  florins,  and  commands  you 
forthwith  to  proceed  in  search  of  Field-Marshal  Arnim.  With 
him  you  are  to  remain,  keep  the  duke  minutely  informed  of  every 
thing  that  passes  in  the  Saxon  army,  and  after  Arnim  has  been 
awhile  at  Prague  you  may  return  to  Gitschin.  By  that  time  Del 
Guasto  will,  most  likely,  be  forgotten,  and  things  again  return  to 
the  former  routine.” 

“In  what  capacity  am  I  to  be  at  the  Saxon  field-marshal’s 
quarters?  Does  my  master  mean  to  employ  me  as  a  spy?” 

“Not  exactly  as  a  spy;  but  rather  to  sound — how  shall  1 
name  it? — to — to— negociate  ;  yes,  to  negociate.  You  must 
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know  that  the  duke  intends  abandoning  the  cause  of  the  emperor. 
But  hear  me,”  continued  Seni,  in  a  whisper.  “  Remain  faithful 
to  the  emperor,  your  legitimate  sovereign  ;  report  whatever  you 
learn  of  Arnim  to  Cardinal  Diedrichstein,  and  your  reward  shall 
be — Mathilde  Terzka.’’ 

“Mathilde  Terzka  the  reward!”  Rothkirch  enthusiastically 
exclaimed,  and  his  countenance  beamed  with  delight.  “  No, 
Master  Seni,  that  prize  must  not  be  won  by  such  means  !  The 
duke  has  been  a  kind  father  to  me,  orphan  lad.  To  the  duke  I 
am  indebted  for  what  I  am,  and  for  all  I  have  got.  Ingratitude 
is  the  blackest  of  crimes,  and  George  Rothkirch  shall  never  be 
accused  of  ingratitude.” 

“Worthy  youth!”  cried  Seni,  “noble  boy,  who  at  the  very 
moment  when  tantalizing  love  gave  you  all,  and  again  deprived 
you  of  all,  are  yet  capable  of  immolating  your  last  remnant  of 
hope  to  it !  let  me  clasp  you  to  my  heart,  faithful  servant  of  our 
illustrious  liege  !  Never  shall  I  forget  this  hour.  Henceforth, 
you  can  rely  implicitly  on  me.” 

Rothkirch  looked  with  surprise  at  the  astrologer.  The  abrupt 
transition  could  not  but  appear  singular  to  him  ;  but  his  fervent 
joy,  the  hearty  embrace,  and  paternal  blessing,  tended  to  banish 
any  doubt  he  might  have  entertained,  and  he  set  out  soon  after 
on  his  journey. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Rothkirch  had  been  about  three  weeks  along  with  Arnim’s 
army  when  he  heard  from  Seni  that  he  might  return  to  the  cha¬ 
teau,  and  have  an  interview  with  his  mistress.  On  his  arrival  the 
astrologer  conducted  him  to  the  presence  of  the  young  countess, 
but  the  first  transport  of  joy,  consequent  upon  their  meeting,  had 
hardly  subsided  when  the  door  opened  and  the  duke  stood  before 
the  astonished  lovers.  It  was  now  evident  that  Seni  had  deceived 
them,  but  no  time  was  left  for  reproaches  or  explanation.  Ma¬ 
thilde  was  carried,  by  his  excellency’s  orders,  to  her  own  apart¬ 
ment,  and  the  page  was  sternly  desired  to  depart  for  ever  from 
his  noble  master’s  dominions.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of 
danger  the  countess  was  sent  to  a  distant  convent. 

Germany  was  now  involved  in  war ;  the  duke  took  the  field 
against  the  invading  Swedes,  and  George,  who  burned  with  a 
desire  to  fight  once  more  beside  his  general,  solicited  permission 
to  serve  as  a  volunteer.  His  request  was  sternly  refused,  but 
the  page  was  not  to  be  refused  ;  he  followed  the  army  in  various 
disguises,  and  fought  beside  Isolani  and  his  Croats.  His  bravery 
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attracted  general  observation,  but  still  the  duke  refused  to  admit 
him  to  his  presence. 

The  day  on  which  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  of  Nurem¬ 
berg,  George,  as  he  was  galloping  around  a  retired  church,  en¬ 
countered  the  astrologer.  “  Master  Seni,”  he  exclaimed,  “  well 
met.  Behold  your  work.  Have  the  stars,  vile  impostor,  told 
you  that  you  will  be  punished  and  I  revenged?  But  no,  begone 
— I  have  other  and  more  manly  foes  to  encounter,”  and  he  turned 
his  horse’s  head  to  ride  away,  but  at  the  instant  a  squadron  of  the 
enemy  appeared,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  the  death  which  awaited 
the  astrologer ;  Seni  was  cut  to  pieces  by  Swedish  sabres. 

On  the  right  of  the  little  church  was  a  wood,  and  near  it  stood 
the  Duke  of  Friedland  with  his  staff.  George,  as  he  endeavoured 
to  join  his  party,  perceived  the  enemy  issuing  from  among  the 
trees,  and,  suspecting  that  his  excellency  was  in  danger,  he  rode 
forward  to  apprize  him  of  the  approaching  attack.  His  horse 
bore  him  proudly  across  the  field,  but  he  was  too  late ;  the 
enemy  had  already  assailed  the  duke  with  astonishing  impe¬ 
tuosity,  and  nothing  apparently  remained  for  George  but  to  fly. 
This,  however,  he  disdained  to  do.  To  the  duke  he  was  still  at¬ 
tached,  and  seeing  him  in  danger  he  resolved  to  share  his  fate. 
***** 

Next  morning  the  Duke  of  Friedland,  accompanied  by  his  staff 
and  state  surgeon,  entered  a  magnificent  tent.  “  He  is  wounded,” 
said  the  doctor,  “  but  not  mortally.  His  face  has  been  so  dis¬ 
figured  by  the  sabres  of  the  enemy  that  I  cannot  recognize 
him .” 

“  Brave  youth,”  said  the  duke,  approaching  the  couch  where 
a  wounded  officer  lay,  “  who  are  you  ?” 

“George  Rothkirch,”  answered  a  voice,  scarcely  audible. 

“  What !”  exclaimed  the  duke,  “  George  Rothkirch,  my  faith¬ 
ful  page !  To  your  valour  I  owe  my  life— I  trust  in  heaven  your’s 
is  not  in  danger.  Cheer  up,  your  master’s  friendship  is  still  able 
to  reward  your  fidelity.” 

George’s  recovery  was  slow,  but  his  reward  was  ample.  Per¬ 
suaded  of  Seni’s  perfidy  and  of  his  own  harshness,  the  duke  la¬ 
boured  to  evince  his  respect  for  the  page,  who  was  promoted  to 
one  of  the  first  offices  in  the  state.  Dignified  by  rank,  and  en¬ 
nobled  by  merit,  his  excellency  felt  that  in  bestowing  on  him  the 
hand  of  Mathilde,  he  was  not  inflicting  a  stain  on  the  noble 
house  of  Wallenstein. 

Joanna  had  long  since,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  sought  the 
consolation  to  be  found  in  the  retirement  of  the  cloister. 
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The  44  novel,”  if  not  the  “fashionable,”  season  has  com¬ 
menced  ;  for  our  table  is  now  loaded  with  tales,  stories,  and  ro¬ 
mances,  and  the  journals  abound  with  announcements  of  new 
books  addressed  to  that  numerous  class  of  persons  who  read  for 
amusement. 

We  have  been  so  well  entertained  by  Mrs.  Holland’s  44  Beatrice ; 
a  Tale  founded  on  Facts,”  that  we  have  been  induced  to  give  it 
priority  of  notice.  Like  all  this  lady’s  productions  it  seeks  to 
inform  while  it  amuses,  and  is  so  well  managed  as  to  answer  very 
fully  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  excellent  writer.  Mrs. 
Holland  does  not  seek  to  interest  her  readers  by  novel  paradoxes 
or  startling  propositions.  She  conjures  up  no  monsters  to  fright 
her  readers,  nor  does  she  labour  to  diminish  the  repulsiveness  of 
vice  by  palliatives  founded  on  mistaken  admiration  of  splendid 
villany  or  attractive  vice  With  an  eye  constantly  fixed  on  the 
realities  of  life,  she  paints  man  as  he  is — the  creature  of  habit  and 
education  ;  and  while  her  numerous  works  prove  that  there  is 
abundance  of  romance  in  every-day  occurrences,  the  object  of  her 
tales  is  to  strengthen  good  principles,  and  awaken  the  dormant 
virtue  of  the  human  heart.  This  is  the  tendency  of  44  Beatrice,” 
and  we  have  seldom  read  a  more  interesting  fiction. 

There  is  now  a  rage  for  tales.  Within  the  last  month  we  have 
44  Tales  of  my  Time  by  the  author  of  44  Blue-Stocking  Hall,” 

44  Tales  of  Four  Nations,’’  and  44  Tales  of  a  Briefless  Barrister.”  - 
The  first  of  these  possess  many  qualities  calculated  to  give  the  tales 
popularity.  The  plots  are  good,  and  the  style  excellent,  sprightly, 
and  faultless.  The  characters  are  all  well  drawn,  and  are  at  once 
diverting  and  novel.  Tales  of  Four  Nations  are  by  a  less  ex¬ 
perienced  hand,  but  still  they  possess  considerable  merit.  The 
44  Briefless  Barrister  ”  has  adduced  in  his  tales  abundant  proof  why 
his  law-bag  has  continued  empty.  He  has,  we  suspect,  44  penned 
a  stanza  when  he  should  engross,”  and  devoted  more  time  to 
Cervantes  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  than  to  Coke  and  Blackstone. 
Ashe  is  never  likely  to  monopolize  the  woolsack,  he  has  determined 
to  lay  his  case  before  the  public,  his  brief  in  this  instance  taking 
the  form  of  three  volumes  of  very  amusing  and  characteristic 
tales.  Although  these  fictions  possess  no  very  decided  merit,  they 
are  totally  free  from  objection,  and  are  sufficiently  entertaining 
to  create  a  run  upon  all  well  managed  circulating  libraries. 

44  Stories  of  a  Bride,”  by  the  author  of  the  44  Mummy,”  is  a 
work  of  considerable  merit.  We  have  seldom  met  fictions  better 
managed  or  more  interestingly  told.  The  author  possesses  con- 
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siderable  tact,  and  a  gentle  vein  of  metaphysics  perfectly  harm¬ 
less,  and  sometimes  amusing.  Occasionally  we  encounter  a 
shrewd  observation  unexpectedly  insinuated,  and  a  useful  reflec¬ 
tion  very  appropriately  introduced.  Like  the  “  Mummy,’'  the 
“  Stories  of  a  Bride”  deals  a  good  deal  in  the  mystical,  but  the 
moral  is  generally  excellent. 

Previous  to  the  melancholy  death  of  Henry  Neele,  a  second 
series  of  his  “  Romance  of  History”  had  been  announced.  The 
promised  work  related  to  France,  but  we  have  waited  in  vain  for 
its  appearance ;  and  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  second 
series,  just  published,  appertain  to  Spain,  printed  not  from  Mr. 
Neele’s  MS.,  but  supplied  by  T.  de  Trueba.  The  work  itself  is 
well  calculated  to  reconcile  us  to  this  arrangement..  The  history 
of  Spain  is  truly  a  romance,  and  the  book  before  us  pictures  forth, 
in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  the  “  sayings  and  doings”  of  courtly 
dames,  proud  knights,  and  splendid  monarchs.  Though  the  tales, 
strictly  speaking,  are  romances,  they  are  sufficiently  accurate  to 
give  the  reader  a  lively  idea  of  the  past  history  and  forgotten 
manners  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  nations  of  Europe. 

The  fair  reader  will  not  be  disappointed  if  she  turn,  as  we  do, 
from  the  “  Romance  of  History”  to  “  The  Fitz waiters,  Barons  of 
Chesterton  ;  or  Ancient  Times  in  England,”  by  the  author  of 
“A  Winter’s  Tale.”  The  plot  is  well  developed,  and  the  interest 
of  the  story  admirably  sustained.  As  a  picture  of  feudal  manners 
in  our  own  country,  the  work  deserves  to  be  carefully  read. 

We  were  going  to  place  under  the  head  of  novels  “  Four  Years 
in  Southern  Africa,”  by  Cowper  Rose,  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 
It  is  quite  as  entertaining  as  a  romance,  and  certainly  not  less  in¬ 
structive.  Mr.  Rose  is  no  common-place  traveller :  like  Captain 
Head,  he  galloped  over  undiscovered  regions  and  saw  nothing 
barren  ;  from  the  wild  beasts  of  the  wilderness  he  borrows  wis¬ 
dom,  and  he  paints  the  savage  in  those  humane  colours  in  which 
the  philosopher  loves  to  contemplate  him.  His  book,  if  not  the 
best,  is  certainly  the  most  amusing  account  of  Southern  Africa 
ever  published  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  author  is  as  accu¬ 
rate  as  he  is  lively.  Dulness  is  generally  in  error. 

From  Africa  we  must  step  to  South  America,  and,  appertaining 
to  this  new  region,  we  have  “  Memoirs  of  Bolivar,”  by  Gen. 
H.  L.  V.  Ducoudray  Holstein.  This  gentleman  has  been  led,  by 
his  ardent  love  of  liberty,  to  join  her  standard  wherever  it  has 
been  raised.  He  served  in  the  French  army  during  the  days  of 
the  revolution,  and  when  the  South  American  States  revolted  he 
offered  his  services  to  the  new  republics.  They  were  accepted, 
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and  his  duty  brought  him  into  immediate  contact  with  Simon  Bo¬ 
livar,  who  has  been  very  inconsiderately  lauded  as  a  second  Wash¬ 
ington.  According  to  our  author  he  is  little  better  than  a  charlatan. 
“  General  Bolivar,”  he  says,  “in  his  exterior,  in  his  physiognomy, 
in  his  whole  deportment,  has  nothing  which  would  be  noticed  as 
characteristic  or  imposing.  His  manners,  his  conversation,  his 
behaviour  in  society,  have  nothing  extraordinary  in  them,  no¬ 
thing  which  would  attract  the  attention  of  any  one  who  did  not 
know  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  exterior  is  against  him.  He  is 
five  feet  four  inches  in  height,  his  visage  is  long,  his  cheeks  hol¬ 
low,  his  complexion  a  livid  brown  ;  his  eyes  are  of  middle  size, 
and  sunk  deep  in  his  head,  which  is  covered  thinly  with  hair; 
and  his  whole  body  is  thin  and  meagre.  He  has  the  appearance 
of  a  man  sixty-five  years  old.  In  walking,  his  arms  are  in  per¬ 
petual  motion.  He  cannot  walk  long,  but  soon  becomes  fatigued. 
Wherever  he  goes  his  stay  is  short,  seldom  more  than  half  an 
hour,  and  as  soon  as  he  returns  his  hammock  is  fixed,  in  which 
he  sits  or  lies,  and  swings  upon  it  after  the  manner  of  his  country¬ 
men.  Large  mustachios  and  whiskers  cover  a  part  of  his  face, 
and  he  is  very  particular  in  ordering  each  of  his  officers  to  wear 
them,  saying  that  they  give  a  martial  air.  This  gives  him  a  dark 
and  wild  aspect,  particularly  when  he  is  in  a  passion.  His  eyes 
then  become  animated,  and  he  gesticulates  and  speaks  like  a  mad¬ 
man,  threatens  to  shoot  those  with  whom  he  is  angry,  steps 
quickly  across  his  chamber,  or  flings  himself  upon  his  hammock  ; 
then  jumps  out  of  it,  orders  people  out  of  his  presence,  and  fre¬ 
quently  arrests  them.  When  he  wishes  to  persuade,  or  bring 
any  one  to  his  purpose,  he  employs  the  most  seducing  promises, 
taking  a  man  by  the  arm,  and  walking  and  speaking  with  him  as 
with  his  most  intimate  friend.  As  soon  as  his  purpose  is  attained, 
he  becomes  cool,  haughty,  and  often  sarcastic;  but  he  never  ri¬ 
dicules  a  man  of  high  character,  or  a  brave  man,  except  in  his 
absence. 

“  General  Bolivar  occupies  himself  very  little  in  studying  the 
military  art.  He  understands  no  theory,  and  seldom  asks  a 
question,  or  holds  any  conversation  relative  to  it.  Nor  does  he 
speak  of  the  civil  administration,  unless  it  happens  to  fall  within 
the  concerns  of  the  moment.  I  often  endeavoured  to  bring  him 
into  serious  conversation  on  these  subjects,  but  he  would  always 
interrupt  me ;  ‘  Yes,  yes,  mon  clier  ami,  I  know  this,  it  is  very 
good;  but  apropos’ — and  immediately  turned  the  conversation 
upon  some  different  subject. 

“  His  reading,  which  is  very  little,  consists  of  light  history  and 
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tales.  He  has  no  library,  or  collectioirof  books,  befitting  his 
rank  and  the  place  he  has  occupied  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

“  Dancing  is  also  an  amusement  of  which  he  is  also  passion* 
ately  fond.  Whenever  he  stays  two  or  three  days  in  a  place,  he 
gives  a  ball  or  two,  at  which  he  dances  in  his  boots  and  spurs,  and 
makes  love  to  those  ladies  who  happen  to  please  him  for  the 
moment.  ” 

His  habits  are  those  of  a  native  of  Old  Spain,  and  his  ambition 
insatiable.  Money  he  disregards,  but  wants  discrimination  in 
applying  it:  his  flatterers  obtain  it  all.  Public  opinion  alone  pre¬ 
vents  him  from  assuming  the  crown;  but  for  dominion  he  wants 
capacity.  He  has  no  judgment,  but  does  not  want  a  knowledge 
of  men.  This,  it  must  be  observed,  is  a  portrait  drawn  by  a  per¬ 
sonal  enemy ;  for  the  author  cannot  conceal  his  hatred  of  the 
“  Liberator,”  who  did  him  considerable  disservice.  The  book, 
however,  is  curious,  but  cannot  be  read  without  exciting  great 
doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  its  statements,  though  supported  by 
numerous  documents. 

The  “  Family  Library”  and  the  “  Waverley  Novels”  make  their 
periodical  appearance  with  wonted  regularity  ;  and  while  we  see 
much  in  the  first  to  praise,  the  other  comes  upon  us  with  all  the 
freshness  of  originality.  The  illustrations  are  nothing  inferior  to 
the  best  engravings  in  the  Annuals,  and  the  notes  are  so  curious 
that  we  shall,  perhaps,  next  month  bestow  upon  them  a  separate 
notice. 


LETTERS  FROM  LONDON.— NO.  VII. 

The  most  ‘‘intense  novelty”  at  present  in  town,  my  dear 
Julia,  is  George  Cruikshank’s  second  part  of  “  Scraps  and 
Sketches.”  You  meet  them  every  where;  in  the  drawing-rooms 
of  the  haut-ton ,  and  on  the  parlour  tables  of  the  citizens.  Every 
body  talks  about  them,  every  body  laughs  at  them.  This  extra¬ 
ordinary  artist  is  a  kind  of  national  blessing  :  his  works  tend  to  keep 
people  in  good  humour,  and  none  of  them  is  better  calculated  to 
promote  so  desirable  a  consummation  than  the  last.  It  is,  too,  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  season :  at  Christmas  people  like  to  be  social 
and  merry,  but  as  the  weather  has  nothing  exhilarating  about  it, 
something  artificial  is  necessary,  and  here  we  have  it  in  “Scraps 
and  Sketches.”  Playing  at  “forfeits”  in  an  old  castellated 
mansion,  like  your  uncle’s,  with  its  romantic  gloom,  and  incon¬ 
venient  fire-places,  is  not  half  so  amusing  as  turning  over  these 
leaves,  where  each  furnishes  something  new — something  to  sur¬ 
prise  and  laugh  at. 
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But  Mr.  Cruikshank,  in  labouring  to  provoke  mirth,  never  for¬ 
gets  that,  as  a  great  master,  he  ought  to  instruct  while  he  interests. 
He  would  have  made  an  excellent  preacher.  He  sees  at  one 
glance  the  weak  part  of  human  nature,  and  assails  it  with  irre¬ 
sistible  humour.  Ridicule,  in  his  hands,  becomes  indeed  the  test 
of  truth,  and  his  Sketches  suggest  the  practicability  of  teaching 
morals,  as  Von  Feinagle  taught  languages,  by  pictures. 

The  first  plate  is  rich  in  all  those  characteristics  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  artist,  not  only  from  his  cotemporaries  but  from  his 
predecessors.  He  is  neither  a  Hogarth  nor  a  Bunbury,  but  he  is 
their  equal — he  is  original— he  is  George  Cruikshank.  But  I 
am  forgetting  the  plate :  it  is  entitled  “  London  going  out 
of  Town,  or  the  March  of  Bricks  and  Mortar.”  It  is  an  animated 
affair.  The  sylvan  deities,  in  the  forms  of  hay-ricks  and  aged 
trees,  are  assailed  by  a  shower  of  bricks  discharged  from  a  brick¬ 
kiln,  under  the  cover  of  a  dense  column  of  smoke,  while  all  the 
implements  of  architecture  march  to  the  support  of  the  attack. 
A  chimney  pot,  and  a  hod,  full  of  mortar,  form  the  body  of  a 
very  sightly  general,  and  he  moves  very  adroitly  on  a  pickaxe  and 
a  shovel,  which  serve  for  a  very  tolerable  pair  of  legs.  His  army 
is  somewhat  similarly  supplied.  But  the  most  surprising  thing 
among  these  military  creations  is  the  pioneer.  His  person  is 
constructed  out  of  the  materials  of  a  carpenter’s  tool  basket,  the 
said  basket  included.  You  think  you  hear  the  grating  noise  of 
his  saw  as  he  cuts  down  the  rural  hedge.  The  hay-cocks  and  trees 
are  in  a  state  of  great  alarm:  the  artist,  by  a  few  strokes,  has 
communicated  to  them  an  appearance  of  persons  suddenly  sur¬ 
prised,  and  you  are  absolutely  led  to  think  that  there  is  motion 
in  the  smaller  hay-cocks.  In  the  rear  of  the  battle  are  the  ske¬ 
letons  of  several  newly-built  houses,  and  such  is  the  rage  for 
“goingoutof  town,”  that  boards  are  up,  announcing  that  they 
are  to  be  let,  even  in  their  unfinished  state. 

In  the  second  plate  we  have  a  disquisition  on  steam.  A  coach, 
laden  with  passengers,  flies  down  the  road,  which  is  overlooked 
by  four  superannuated  horses.  One  of  them,  like  too  many  with 
their  eyes  open,  is  unfortunately  blind,  and  refuses  to  believe  that 
a  coach  can  go  without  horses.  Below  them  sit  two  of  the  canine 
race,  and  the  plate  is  appropriately  styled  “  Horses  going  to  the 
dogs.”  There  are  four  vignettes  on  the  same  plate,  each  of  them 
full  of  point. 

The  third  plate  is  not  only  the  best  in  the  part,  but  decidedly 
the  best  the  artist  ever  executed.  It  rivals  Hogarth’s  “  Gin  Lane,” 
and  is  entitled  “  The  Gin-shop.”  Now  you  must  know,  my  dear 
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Julia,  that  “  gin,5’  amongst  sportsmen,  signifies  a  snare,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  a  gin-shop  is,  without  any  kind  of  pun,  a  trap.  The  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  place  preach  an  excellent  sermon  ;  the  repositories  of 
the  spirits  are  in  the  form  of  coffins,  and  on  one  of  them  is  written 
“  Dead-y’s  Cordials  Deady  is  the  name  of  an  eminent  distiller. 
Near  it  is  posted  a  bill,  stating  that  there  are  “  wanted  a  few 
members  to  complete  a  burial  society.”  At  the  counter  stands  a 
victim  of  gin  ;  he  wears  half-boots,  “  a  world  too  wide  for  his 
shrunk  shanks,”  and  a  crape  on  his  head  intimates  that  his  friends 
have  died  by  the  disease  which  is  now  consuming  himself.  His 
feeble  frame  trembles  as  he  extends  his  hand  for  another  glass. 
Behind  him  are  two  old  women,  one  of  them  pouring  the  deleteri¬ 
ous  cordial  into  the  mouth  of  her  infant,  and  above  them  is  the 
figure  of  an  infant  Bacchus.  Never  has  the  god  of  wine  been  more 
correctly  drawn;  in  one  hand  he  holds  a  bottle,  and  in  the  other 
a  glass  ;  and  his  attitude,  as  he  bestrides  a  miniature  cask,  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  drunken.  Milton  painted  sin  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
woman  (a  high  compliment  to  our  sex),  and  Mr.  Cruikshank  has 
given  to  his  landlady  the  external  appearance  of  a  graceful  female. 
When  you  look  a  little  closer,  you  discover  that  it  is  only  death 
in  a  mask. 

The  other  plates  are  of  a  more  miscellaneous  and  not  less  en¬ 
tertaining  character.  ‘‘A  Scene  in  Kensington  Gardens  ”  brings 
before  you  the  fashions  and  frights  of  1825.  The  figures  are  all 
excellently  drawn,  from  the  awkward  coxcomb  to  the  listless  ex¬ 
quisite.  Mr.  Cruikshank  excels  in  portraying  the  female  figure. 
No  living  artist  does  our  sex  so  much  justice  ;  his  ladies  are  al¬ 
ways  graceful.  “Elbow  Room”  is  a  lady  with  fashionable 
sleeves  sitting  at  a  piano,  and  “  Forte — piana”  is  two  ladies  at 
the  same  employment,  but  very  unequal  in  size.  “  Miss  Nomer” 
is  admirable,  but  “  Is  the  Labourer  worthy  of  his  Hire  ?”  is  still 
better.  An  artist  is  dressing  a  lady's  hair,  while  she  is  engaged 
in  reading  a  novel.  “  What,”  she  asks,  without  raising  her  eyes 
from  the  book,  “are  your  terms,  Mr.  Frizem?”  “A  guinea  an 
hour,  my  lady!”  “A  guinea  an  hour!”  exclaims  the  waiting- 
maid.  The  three  figures  are  well  drawn  ;  that  of  the  lady  ele¬ 
gantly.  Her  attitude  is  at  once  easy  and  dignified. 

The  theatres,  during  the  last  month,  present  little  in  the  way 
of  novelty  :  there  have  been  a  few  new  pieces  partially  successful, 
but  of  a  character  which  does  not  require  any  particular  notice. 
Miss  Fanny  Kemble  still  continues  to  fill  Covent  Garden  ;  and 
Mr.  Price,  of  Drury  Lane,  has  just  engaged  Mr.  Kean. 

Yours,  &c. 
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EVENING  DRESS. 

A  dress  of  white  tulle  over  white  satin,  with  broad  pink  satin 
stripes  formed  of  riband,  terminating1  each  in  a  rosette  over  a 
border  composed  of  fan  ornaments  in  bias,  of  broad,  rich  blond, 
or  of  fluted  tulle,  stiffened.  Where  these  are  fastened  to  the 
dress  is  a  puffing  along  the  head  of  each  of  pink  satin  riband, 
and  next  the  shoe  a  white  satin  full  rouleau,  entwined  by  silk 
cordon.  The  corsage  is  slightly  en  gerbe,  and  the  sleeves  short, 
yet  approaching  nearly  to  the  elbow,  and  very  full,  in  the  chemi¬ 
sette  style:  these  are  of  white  blond.  A  double  falling  tucker  of 
blond  surrounds  the  bust.  The  head-dress  consists  of  a  beret  of 
pink  satin,  with  two  white  feathers  under  the  brim,  taking  a  spiral 
direction  to]  the  upper  part:  two  more  feathers  turn  gracefully 
over  the  crown. 

WALKING  COSTUME. 

A  pelisse  of  French-grey,  or  some  other  light,  and  equally  un¬ 
obtrusive,  colour,  in  gros  de  Naples,  trimmed  with  a  broad  border 
of  black  velvet  round  the  skirt,  from  the  feet,  almost  as  high  as 
the  knee.  The  body  made  plain,  and  sleeves  a  VAraadis,  finished 
at  the  wrists  by  Spanish  points.  The  pelisse  has  two  pelerine- 
capes,  edged  with  fringe  of  the  same  colour  as  the  gros  de 
Naples,  and  a  narrow  falling  collar  of  lace,  of  a  Vandyck  pattern, 
is  added.  A  boa-tippet  of  Chinchilla  is  worn  round  the  throat, 
the  ends  depending  nearly  to  the  feet.  A  bonnet  of  white  gros 
des  Indes  is  ornamented  under  the  brim  with  pink  rosettes  of 
riband,  and  the  crown  is  trimmed  with  riband  the  colour  of  the 
pelisse.  The  bonnet  fastens  under  the  chin  by  a  mentonniere  of 
tulle. 

GENERAL  MONTHLY  STATEMENT  OF  FASHION. 

The  rains  and  fogs  which  prevailed  so  early  in  November 
brought  several  wealthy  and  fashionable  families  to  London  ;  and 
these  are  not  likely  again  to  quit  it  during  the  winter:  the  leafless 
trees  and  overflowing  grounds  present  but  a  dreary  prospect  now 
in  the  country ;  while,  in  our  splendid  metropolis,  the  cheerful 
fire  in  the  bright  register-stove  and  well-lighted  apartments  cast 
oblivion  over  the  chill  and  cheerless  scene  tliay  have  so  recently 
quitted.  Preparations  of  every  fashionable  kind  now  busily  oc¬ 
cupy  our  marchandes-de-modes ;  from  some  of  the  most  famous 
of  these,  and  also  from  our  own  observations  on  the  attire  of 
many  members  belonging  to  the  most  distinguished  gentry,  we 
offer  the  following  particulars  to  our  readers. 

Head-dresses  in  hair  continue  to  be  very  simply  arranged ; 
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rather  too  much  so  ;  for  it  is  a  fashion  which  is  far  from  being 
universally  becoming;  those  plain,  straight  bands,  coming  not 
lower  than  the  temples,  require  much  beauty,  which,  in  fact,  it  is 
always  hard  to  disguise. 

There  are,  however,  many  young  ladies  who  arrange  their  hair 
in  beautiful  curls  next  the  face,  and  form  it  into  bows  and  plats 
on  the  summit,  in  a  light  and  very  graceful  manner.  The  beret 
cap  is  a  very  elegant  head-dress  for  demi  parure  ;  the  caul  is  ge¬ 
nerally  of  coloured  satin,  and  the  front  is  formed  en  aureole,  of 
broad  Vandyek  blond,  and  coloured  points  of  satin  of  the  same 
shade  as  the  caul.  White  satin  hats  for  the  Opera  and  evening 
dress  parties  are  of  the  Spanish  shape,  and  are  adorned  with 
coloured  plumage  of  light  colours.  The  blond  caps  worn  at 
friendly  dinner  parties  and  in  home  costume,  are  trimmed  with 
richly  brocaded  riband,  and  are  excessively  large  ;  we  hope  they 
will  not  increase  in  size,  for  they  are,  at  present,  very  becoming, 
though  certainly  of  too  wide  dimensions  to  be  elegant.  We  are 
happy,  however,  to  see  that  most  becoming  of  all  head-dresses  for 
matronly  ladies,  and  even  those  who  are  elderly  who  go  much  in 
company,  the  turban,  now  so  much  in  request;  these  distinguished 
head-dresses  are  of  richly  striped  and  beautifully  figured  gauze 
of  various  and  brilliant  colours  ;  they  are  worn  at  all  times  of 
the  day;  and  for  the  evening  dress  party  are  of  velvet,  or  gold 
and  silk  tissue-gauze,  with  plumage  of  the  aigrette  kind.  A 
very  pretty  head-dress  for  young  married  ladies  who  have  fine  hair 
is  the  Psyche  fichu  ;  all  who  are  acquainted  with  this  coifieure, 
know  that  it  is  a  mere  apology  for  a  head-covering,  and  requires 
the  hair  to  be  as  well  arranged  a3  if  that  gift  of  nature  was 
the  sole  head-dress  ;  the  fichu  is  placed  very  backward,  displaying 
a  profusion  of  curls  in  front,  and  then,  simply  tied  under  the  chin, 
is  supported  behind  by  a  comb  with  a  high  gallery.  The  fichu 
a  la  Psyche  is  compossd  of  white  silk  ;  on  which  are  painted,  in 
natural  colours,  various  kinds  of  butterflies,  with  their  wings  ex¬ 
tended  ;  above  each  temple  are  two  papilloii-rusettes  of  coloured 
riband,  to  suit  that  of  the  dress. 

Dresses  of  Merino  and  of  Lyonese  crape  continue  in  favour  for 
home  costume  ;  for  the  afternoon  those  of  gros  de  Naples  prevail 
much  even  in  home  retirement,  but  then  they  are  made  high 
and  extremely  plain  ;  for  half  dress  they  have  either  two  flounces, 
broad  bias  folds,  or  a  broad  hem  headed  with  fringe  or  some  other 
ornament,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  wearer:  the  long  sleeves 
are  then  white,  over  a  sleeve  the  same  as  the  dress,  which  comes 
nearly  as  low  as  the  elbow:  when  gros  de  Naples  is  worn  in  even- 
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ing  dress,  it  is  generally  of  some  lively  colour,  made  low,  with  a 
broad  falling  tucker  of  blond,  and  the  sleeves  short  and  full. 
Ball  dresses  are,  at  present,  of  crape,  either  white  or  coloured ; 
they  have  broad  hems  at  the  border,  with  a  light  and  feather-like 
fringe  at  the  head  of  the  hem.  Fringes  of  various  kinds,  and 
diversified  richness  of  texture,  are  expected  to  be  in  general  favour 
for  the  trimming  of  dresses  this  winter. 

Though  cloaks  are  the  favourite  envelopes  for  out-door  cos¬ 
tume,  yet  there  are  some  charming  new  pelisses  of  gros  de  Naples 
for  the  carriage,  which  fasten  down  the  front  by  straps  of  satin, 
with  gold  buttons.  They  have  pelerine  capes,  trimmed  round  with 
fringe.  The  most  admired  cloak  for  the  promenade  is  of  black 
levantine  or  satin,  faced  with  black  velvet,  and  lined  with  ruby- 
coloured  sarcenet :  for  the  carriage,  gros  des  Indes,  velvet,  and 
satin  of  various  colours,  trimmed  with  valuable  fur,  prevail  most; 
Cashmere  shawls  of  real  oriental  manufacture  are  in  high  favour 
with  the  great  ones  of  the  land,  who  are  also  seen  in  carriages  with 
pelisses  of  gros  de  Naples,  trimmed  in  the  most  costly  and  taste¬ 
ful  manner  with  fur  ;  the  pelisses  are  often  made  en  tunique ,  and 
the  body,  tightened  in  at  the  base  of  the  waist,  turns  back,  with 
lapels  of  satin,  discovering  a  fine  chemisette  underneath,  buttoned 
with  cornelians  or  gold  buttons. 

Black  satin  bonnets,  either  figured  or  plain,  are  expected  to  be 
more  fashionable  this  winter  than  those  entirely  of  velvet ;  the 
satin  bonnets  which  have  already  appeared  are  of  beautiful  running 
patterns,  and  are  lined  with  black  velvet;  and  long  puffs  of  black 
velvet,  attached  to  black  satin  riband,  surround  the  crown  at  sepa¬ 
rate  distances.  The  crowns  are  low,  and  the  new  bonnets,  though 
very  wide  in  front,  are  very  becoming,  from  being  short  at  the 
ears,  which  gives  to  them,  in  front,  the  appearance  of  a  hat.  A 
few  of  the  black  carriage  bonnets  are  enlivened  by  trimmings  of 
bright  geranium,  amber,  or  flame-colour,  and  a  large,  black, 
weeping  willow  feather  droops  over  the  left  side ;  the  coloured 
silk  and  satin  bonnets  are  daily  on  the  decrease;  and  those  which 
do  appear,  though  fresh-looking  and  new,  we  regard  as  only  the 
remaining  vestiges  of  last  autumn. 

The  colours  most  in  favour  are  parma  violet,  slate  colour, 
lavender,  bright  geranium,  flame-colour,  blue,  garnet,  and  pink. 

SBoDes  De  Parte* 

MORNING  DRESS. 

A  petticoat  of  gros  de  la  Chine,  the  colour,  pensee  (the  dark 
velvet  purple  of  the  heartsease)  with  a  very  broad  hem  at  the 
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border,  headed  by  a  narrow  fluted  trimming,  and  three  rows  of 
black  silk  braiding.  A  canezou  spencer  of  white  jaconet-muslin, 
with  sleeves  a  Vimbecille ,  forms  the  body  to  this  dress :  the  sleeves 
are  confined  at  the  wrists  by  very  broad  bracelets  of  black  velvet, 
fastened  by  a  gold  buckle.  The  bonnet  is  of  pink  gros  de  Naples, 
with  very  broad  stripes  of  green  in  different  shades ;  and  is 
trimmed  with  green  and  pink  figured  ribands  intermingled. 

EVENING  DRESS. 

A  dress  of  rose-coloured  crape,  trimmed  at  the  border  with  a 
full  ruche,  set  on  in  points.  The  corsage  is  a  la  Sevigne ;  and 
the  sleeves  of  white  crape,  d  V Amadis ;  with  double  blond 
ruffles  at  the  wrists,  turning  upwards.  Broad  bracelets  next  the 
hand,  of  dark  braided  hair  and  gold,  fastened  by  a  cameo.  The 
head-dress,  a  beret  of  rose-coloured  crape,  ornamented  with  silver 
bands.  The  ear-pendants  of  pear  pearls. 

STATEMENT  OF  FASHIONS  AT  PARIS  IN  NOVEMBER,  1829. 

The  form  of  the  new  berets  is  oval,  hollowed  out  on  the  right 
side ;  a  celebrated  public  singer  has  appeared  in  one  of  black 
velvet,  where  the  hollow  part  was  filled  in  by  two  large  roses, 
placed  at  the  extremity  to  right  and  left.  A  bow  of  gauze  ri¬ 
bands  with  satin  stripes  upheld  the  roses ;  and  one  on  the  left 
side  terminated  by  two  long  ends,  which  descended  as  low  as  the 
sash.  Two  ladies  have  been  seen  with  their  hair  elegantly  arrang¬ 
ed,  and  wearing  in  front  five  or  six  ostrich  feathers,  placed  round 
en  aureole ;  the  feathers  were,  alternately,  one  white  and  one  blue. 
Small  blond  caps  for  the  theatres  and  the  evening  party  are  much 
in  vogue  :  they  discover  all  the  ornamental  dressing  of  the  hair 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  ought  to  be  put  on  well,  be  placed 
on  the  hair  by  a  skilful  coiffeur ;  most  of  these  elegant  head- 
coverings  have  long  lappets  of  blond  falling  over  the  shoulders. 

The  new  sleeves,  named  demi- Amadis ,  and  demi- Mamelukes, 
are  more  fitted  for  the  evening  than  for  deshabille  ;  they  are  very 
graceful,  and  discover  all  the  beauty  of  the  smaller  part  of  the 
arm.  Several  young  persons,  when  they  wear  dresses  cut  low, 
have  round  their  necks  a  fiancee  of  black  velvet,  the  two  ends  of 
which  are  drawn  through  a  runner  of  diamonds;  this  little  orna¬ 
ment  has  a  charming  effect  at  the  public  spectacles.  Morning 
dresses  of  Merino  and  other  stuffs  are  worn  by  women  of  the  first 
distinction  :  the  French  Cashmere  lined  with  plush  silk  is  most 
admired  ;  and  some  of  these  dresses  cost  a  great  price.  Some 
ladies  have,  round  the  tucker  part  of  a  coloured  dress,  a  collar 
cape  of  tulle,  with  four  points ;  very  narrow  in  the  centre  ;  but 
over  each  shoulder  are  extended  two  very  long  points.  Besides 
the  fringe,  which  is  often  placed  over  the  broad  hems  at  the  bor- 
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der  of  dresses,  and  which  come  as  high  as  the  knee,  there  is  a 
row  over  the  top  of  the  sleeves,  forming  a  wing  or  epaulette  ; 
over  long  sleeves,  however,  any  ornament  on  the  shoulder  is 
seldom  seen ;  and  at  the  end  of  short  sleeves,  whether  of  satin, 
velvet,  or  other  dress  materials,  there  are  ruffles  a  la  Sevigne,  of 
blond,  very  long  at  the  elbow,  and  caught  up  in  front  by  a  bow 
of  satin  riband.  The  waists  are  long,  and  likely  to  be  continued 
so  this  winter  ;  and  the  corsages  of  all  thick  texture  are  very 
much  spread  out.  Some  very  charming’  ball  dresses  are  in  pre¬ 
paration,  embroidered  in  coloured  silks,  mingled  with  gold  or 
silver  ;  and  white  crape  dresses,  for  the  same  purpose,  worked  in 
white  floize  silk.  Dresses,  trimmed  with  fur,  are  made  with  sto¬ 
machers  ;  the  tucker  part  is  surrounded  by  a  band  of  fur  ;  the 
fulness  of  the  sleeves  is  confined  beneath  the  elbow  by  a  band  of 
fur,  and  another  surrounds  the  wrist ;  the  border  of  the  skirt  is 
finished  either  by  one  broad  band  of  fur,  or  two  or  three  which 
are  narrower. 

Hats  of  pensee- coloured  velvet  are  trimmed  with  a  band  of  the 
same,  as  broad  as  the  crown  is  high ;  the  two  ends  of  the  band 
are  ornamented  with  very  broad  fringe  ;  in  front  are  two  orna¬ 
ments  of  white  blond,  representing  butterflies’  wings.  The  velvet 
hats  most  in  fashion  for  the  promenade  are  made  in  the  form  of 
dani-capotes  (or  hat  bonnets). 

The  greater  part  of  the  cloaks  now  worn  in  Paris  are  of  fine 
cloth,  or  double  Merino  ;  they  are  red,  blue,  or  green  ;  and  many 
of  them  are  very  beautifully  figured  en  colonnes.  They  are  lined 
with  plush  silk,  and  have  very  large  capes,  descending  quite  as 
low  as  the  elbow.  A  boa  tippet  of  fur  is  often  thrown  over  them 
at  the  promenade.  Several  pelisses  of  changeable-coloured  g*ros 
de  Naples  have  appeared  ;  they  have  two  pelerine  capes,  and  a 
square  falling  collar.  They  are  trimmed  with  a  narrow,  tufted 
foliage.  The  front  of  the  pelisse  is  ornamented  with  crescents  of 
satin,  and  these  half-moons  are  fastened  in  the  centre  bv  three 
buttons  which  close  the  pelisse.  There  are  many  pelisses  of  gros 
de  Naples,  lined  with  satin,  which  lining  turns  back,  and  forms 
facings  down  each  side  in  front  of  the  pelisse  ;  these  facings,  as 
well  as  the  lapels,  are  edged  with  fringe.  The  sleeves  are  enor¬ 
mously  wide  at  the  top  of  the  arm,  but  fit  almost  close  at  the 
narrow  part.  Pelerines  of  fur  are  much  worn  in  out-door  costume 
this  winter. 

The  reigning  favourite  colour  at  present  is  the  bright  orange- 
coloured  breast  of  the  toucan  ;  next  in  favour  is  cherry,  which  is 
often  worn  with  the  toucan-colonr,  Japan-rose-colour,  pensee, 
and  pink. 
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